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PREFATORY NOTE BY THE TRANSLATOR 


And Kung said : * Wang ruled with moderation , 

In his day the State was well kept , 

And even I can remember 

A day when the historians left blanks m their writings, 
I mean for tlie thmgs they did not know , 

But that time seems to be passing * 

And Kung said, ' Without character you will be unable 
to play on that instrument 
Or to execute the music fit for the Odes ’ 

‘The blossoms of the apricot blow from the east to the 
west , 

I have tried to keep them from falling * 

(From Ezra Pound's Thirteenth Canto ) 

The German edition of Prince Lichnowsky’s work was published 
at Leipzig in November 1927, under the title Atif dem JVe^e 
zum Ahgnmd, Repeating as it did the strictures written by its 
author years before on the methods and j.x)licy of the military 
bureaucracy, the book aroused a storm of bitterly hostile criticism 
throughout the length and breadth of Germany. In the Kolmsche 
Zeitung (nth Dec , 1927) and in the Archiv Jur Pohtik und Geschichte 
(Heft i, 1928) Pnnee Lichnowsky was denounced by Dr. Thimme, 
and elsewhere by other official protagonists of the old regime, as the 
* Ambassador who had during the war turned Kmg's evidence against 
his own country ' In order to give the book the coup de grdee, 
Dr. Thimme even had the hardihood to hint that Lichnowsky had 
himself had a hand in the publication in wSwitzerland in January 
1918 of the notorious document known as My Mission to London 
(here given on page 48 et seqq,), a document which had been immedi- 
ately picked up by the Entente and had become in their hands a 
flaming sword of propaganda. This cruel charge, published without 
a tittle ol evidence m its favour, went uncontradicted in the German 
Press till Emil Ludwig, just back from America, wrote to the Swiss 
historian and publicist, Prof. Otto Nippold (who had edited the 
pamphlet in question) and obtained from him a positive declaration 
that Dr. Thimme's insinuation was baseless (ct. Vossisc/ic Zeitnng, 
28th March, 1928), 

'WTiatcvcr be the merits and dements of the present work as a 
criticism of German pohey, one cannot help hoping that the better 
soul of Gennany will someday come to perceive that the author, 
whether he had been used as a decoy duck or not by those who 
despatched him to England on such an important mission, had 
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when he returned a perfect right to defend himself against the 
calumnies and contempt of those who blamed him for misleading 
them with regard to England’s attitude Although originally 
prompted no doubt by nghteous indignation and by a desire to 
parry the taunts and sophistnes of the militansts, Prmce Tjchnowsky 
wrote his apologia m a spint of European chanty rather than in one 
of recnmination It cannot be called heroic, for it lacks down- 
nghtness. Its saving virtue is its smccnty At any rate the 
world cannot afford to allow such an mtensely human document to 
be snuffed out by the pedants and pundits of Potsdam 

When Messrs Constable and Co vTote asking me if I would 
undertake the translating of the Prince’s Memoirs into English I at 
once assented , and I did so the more readily as I had lor years past 
shared the author’s hope that Germany herself would one day come 
to contemplate in a more enlightened spint the motives that forced 
England to take up arms against her in 1914 

A good deal of unnecessary pother has been made in Germany over 
the fact that Pnnee Lichnowsky, between 1914 and 1917, thought it 
necessary to emend and retouch two of the principal documents here 
printed : England before the War (pp 4-16) and My Mission to 
London (p. 48 ct seqq ). Dr. Thinmie, who thinks that each of these 
manusenpts should have been left exactly in the jirimal form in 
which the author dictated it to liis typist, seems to be far more 
horrified at Lichnowsky’s revision of these texts than at the Great 
War itself To forestall further bickering on the matter of the 
alterations, I have in the present edition reinserted the deleted 
words in My Mission to London, and have indicated the insertions by 
means of square brackets. In the case of England before the War, 
the emendations and omissions are more numerous. The principal 
alterations will be found translated on page iC. 

I have throughout the book reproduced English documents when- 
ever possible in their original form. Where official English transla- 
tions of German documents and dispatches were available I have, 
for the sake of uniformity, though not slavishly where deviation 
seemed advisable, followed in the footsteps of my predecessors. For 
the sake of completeness various dispatches which were, in order to 
save space, omitted from the German edition, have been added to 
the present edition, the headlines of such additional dispatches biiing 
enclosed in square brackets. 

With the Author’s consent the mrirginal notes inserted by the 
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Kaiser have everywhere been added in the dispatches of July 1914. 
Some few alterations have also been made m the order in which the 
subject matter is presented. The Aphorisms, for instance, have 
been transferred to a later part of the book, and the important note 
with which they were prefaced in the German original has in the 
English edition been placed in front of the dispatches 
Pnnee Lichnowsky did not live to see his book appear in English. 
On 27th February, 1928, worn out with the storm ol personal abuse 
that his work had aroused among his fellow-countrymen, he died 
He will always be numbered in history with those tragic figures who 
‘ with the best intentions have incurred the worst * He was the last 
of Central Europe’s grands seigneurs, and m the part he played m tiie 
tragedy of European civilization will always be remembered as * a 
very noble gentleman.’ But it needed a greater than a grand 
seigneur to accomplish the Herculean task to which h(‘ set his 
hand ; he fled, leaving the plough in the unlimshed furrow. 

F. S. D, 
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AN INTRODUCTORY LETTER FROM 
PRINCE LICHNOWSKY 


Gentlemen, 

It affords me especial satisfaction to learn that your firm has 
undertaken the publication of an English edition of my book Atif 
dem Wege zum Ahgnmd which has just been published in Germany. 
I should rejoice if the book were to find understanding in England 
and if it served in some measure once more to bnng the two nations 
closer together. My aim in publishmg it has been to investigate the 
deeper causes of the catastrophe, and to do this if possible without 
touchmg on the so-called war-guilt question and without attributing 
the whole burden of responsibility to this or that individual m 
Germany or elsewhere. 

I have attempted to show that it was mainly the fatal system of 
groups and alliances inaugurated by Bismarck that led to the world 
war, and that the Great Powers were thereby drawn into conflicts 
which were quite alien to their real interests 

It is one of the tragic ironies of the world's history that the Anglo- 
German understanding which before the war, thanks to the S3nn- 
pathetic attitude of Sir Edward Grey, was on the point of becoming 
an accomphshed fact, should at the last moment have been wrecked 
on the Serbian question. 

I sincerely hope that the Enghsh translation of my book may shed 
hght on the histoncal origins of the catastrophe and that it may, by 
laying bare the errors of the past, serve to foster a spirit of recon- 
ciliation and rapprochement y while at the same time contributing to 
the consolidation of the peace of Europe 

The policy of alliances, supported by the insane race for armaments, 
could not fail to lead to war. One may hope that the nations will 
from this learn a lesson for the future. For the present it must be 
confessed that there are but faint signs that they have begun to do so. 

If the race for armaments continues and the group system survives, 
we shall assuredly drift into another war, and all the blood that has 
been shed will have been shed in vain. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Yours faithfully. 


Ktjchelna, 

9^/j Dece$nbey, 1927. 


LICHNOWSKY. 



At Prmce Ltchnowsky's wish all sums accruing to him 
from the publication of this hook in Germany and abroad 
are to he placed at the disposal of the Homes for German 
Soldiers Blinded in the War, 
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The publication of the German Foreign Office Records for the period 
1871-1914 ^ makes it possible for the histonan to form an independent 
opinion of the foreign policy of the HohenzoUems. 

The student of this collection of documents will find that the Iron 
Chancellor had in 1870-1871 already reached and passed his zenith 
After that date we witness not without dismay a marked slackening 
in his statesmanship We get the impression that the ‘ sleepless 
nights ' and neuralgia he so frequently complains of had seriously 
affected his mental powers. One reads with a feehng akin to horror 
such documents as Nos. 455 and 461 in Die Grosse Pohhk, written by 
Bismarck to j ustify Germany’s disastrous alliance with Austria. Had 
their author been less famous, we should dismiss his crude explanations 
as the whims and vapounngs of a fantastic sophist. At the very time 
when our diplomatic representatives at St. Petersburg and Pans are 
at one in reportmg the unqualified wish of both these Powers to live 
at peace with us and merely refer to fear mingled with distrust and a 
sense of grievance, the First Chancellor of the Reich is at pains to 
conjure up imagmary dangers that existed only in his own brain, his 
sole object being to make the alliance with Austria seem plausible in 
the eyes of the old Emperor. He invents another Coalition k la 
Kaunitz, although not the faintest sign of such a scheme was to be 
detected, either in Russia, in France or in Austria. Reminiscences 
of the old German Confederation were hauled forth from the political 
lumber-room and a plan was broached for the safeguarding of the line 
between Cracow and Lake Constance, as if the population of this 
region were not overwhelmingly German by race and far more likely 
to want to jom up with Germany than to attack her. 

^ The work referred to, Die grosse Pohtik der liuropm^chen Kahinctte 1871- 
1914, contains m forty large octavo volumes a collection of the Diplomatic 
Documents of the Foreign Office Published at Berlin, 1022-24, The student 
may also consult the valuable Kautsky Documents on ' The Outbreak of the 
World War,* published in German under the title Die deiUschen Dokumente zum 
Knegsausbruch, 4 volumes (Berlin 1919) and in an Knglish translation by the 
Carnegie Endowment, m one volume, 608 pp. New York, 1924 (Translator’s 
note,) 
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When in April 1875 Prince Hohenlohe, our Ambassador at Pans, 
reported (GP 169) that the then Minister for Foreign Affairs, Due 
Decazes, had proposed to get rid of the mutual distrust by mutual 
disarmament, and that both the Duke and President MacMahon were 
fiUed with a sincere love of peace, and that France was unprepared 
for any immediate war — a view which was confirmed by the German 
military attach6, Herr von Bulow— he was promptly corrected and 
informed that * France's chief aim and object was to prepare her 
army for an early assault on Germany.' 

Prmce Hohenlohe's successor at Paris, Count Munster, in a report 
addressed direct to the Emperor (GP 1240), expressed the opmion 
that the mood throughout the country was decidedly m favour of 
peace. The r&uanchc idea. Count Munster wrote, was losmg ground, 
the general feeling throughout France being one of anxiety and even 
of terror, lest there should be a new war. ' In short,' he concluded, 

* as long as the French are in their present mood, I cannot beheve 
that we have any reason to apprehend war from this quarter.' In 
reply to this he received a tart note in which he was informed that m 
the face of such views the Imperial Government could hardly come 
forward in the Reichstag m support of the new Army Bill. ' By 
addressing to His Majesty m person such a detailed and emphatic 
exposition of your convictions concerning the pacific mtentions of 
France and the French Government, you are runnmg directly 
counter to a pohey to which the German Federal Governments, by 
bnnging m the new Army Bill, have officially and pubhely professed 
their adherence.' Count Munster was informed that should his 
report leak out, the Government would be compelled to explain that 
His Imperial Majesty's ambassador at Pans was the victim of a 
misapprehension. In accordance with the wish of the Dictator, the 
report to the Emperor was consequently withdrawn and neither the 
monarch nor the Reichstag was permitted to learn the truth. In 
order to justify new mihtary grants, perils were proclaimed that nev^r 
existed, and the taxpayer, both then and later, was deliberately misled 
by means of false statements. The same thing happened m 1914* 

Now that the archives have been opened, the figure of the old 
Emperor stands out in all its greatness. What deep insight and 
touching modesty » What noble simplicity and true wisdom ! 
Invariably he hits the nail on the head. He alone sees straight. He 
alone protests against the insane alliance with Austna that was 
ultimately to lead Germany to the abyss. His notes reveal a 
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wonderful clearness and directness of political judgment, and one 
watches with deep emotion the tragic mental struggle revealed in 
these records and the ruthless violation of the old monarch's deepest 
convictions. Unfortunately he in the end 5delded to the disgraceful 
threat put forward by a Ministry which was but a willing tool in the 
hands of the Dictator and which declared that it would resign unless 
the alhance were granted. Had the Monarch but stood his ground at 
that crisis and had he but let the Great Man go, the most terrible 
catastrophe in the world's history would have become impossible, 
and Germany to-day would be the first nation on the Continent. 

The Epigonesj led by Herr von Holstein, concentrated their efforts 
at the begmnmg of the new era on trymg to prevent the return of the 
Master by adoptmg a pohcy that was the very contrary of his. This 
tendency led first of all to the non-renewal of the Re-insurance 
Treaty with Russia. Bismarck’s very imperfect knowledge of 
Austrian conditions was on a par with his ignorance of the Roman 
Church. He even felt anxiety lest Austna should revert to the 
policy of the status quo ante 1866, — a quite unthinkable contingency 
that neither the Austrian Germans nor the Austrian Slavs for a 
moment contemplated. His habit of underrating national move- 
ments and their importance in Balkan politics — his whole attitude 
as a Conservative and, dynastic politician, which led him to over- 
estimate the imperial power of the Habsburgs, — ^his quite unfounded 
fear of Coalitions, and, from 1875 on, his hatred of Prince 
Gortschakoff, — these were among the considerations that induced 
the Dictator to enter into alliance with the effete old firm known as 
Austria. Nowhere but in Berlin, not even in Vienna, was this 
dynastic and medieval congeries of nationalities taken seriously 
The Master’s mistakes dominated the whole age of the Epigones, as 
these l\)st-Bismarckian statesmen are called, and the Master's 
errois w'(‘ie developed mto a system that finally led the country to 
catastrophe. 

The Official Records now published reveal the despair into which 
M. de Giers, th<5 Ru.ssian Minister of Foreign Affairs, was plunged 
when he heard of Germany’s refusal to renew the Rc-insurance 
'freaty. For this treaty had given the Russian Empire security on 
its we.stern frontier. In the subsequent documents we read too that 
M. do Giers repeatedly expiessed his regret that there should be no 
kind of mitten agrecm&nt between the two Empires. It was this 
regret, coupled with the noisy renewal of the ill-starred Triple 
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Alliance, that in 1892 called into being the Franco-Russian treaty. 
Article 6 of this treaty provided that ‘ La pr6sente convention aura 
la mtoe dur^e que la Triple Alliance/ a sentence that speaks 
volumes 

The Petty Princes, whose pohcy was m reality more often than 
not directed by men whose mental state is best descnbed as 
pathological, looked upon the Tnple AUiance as the very keystone of 
our foreign policy. Outside Germany, this Alhance was either 
sneered at or regarded with apprehension as a permanent menace to 
the peace of Europe. We, however, insisted on regardmg it as the 
very qumtessence of wisdom As a matter of fact, it was but folly 
made sacrosanct by its association with a great name. 

This policy subsequently led to an ever-increasing tension between 
Germany and Russia, a country with whose interests our own need 
nowhere have come into collision, had we but consented to forgo 
our senseless mterference in Balkan questions It was, moreover, to 
Russia's goodwill, as WiUielm I. acknowledged in his well-known 
Versailles telegram to Alexander IL, that we mainly owed our 
successes and the foundation of the German Empire As a Slav- 
Orthodox theocracy Russia was naturally opposed to Austria- 
Hungary and Turkey, for she regarded the achievement of unity and 
independence for her Balkan brethren as her special ecclesiastical 
and national mission. This was the movement that we dubbed 
the ' Pan-Slav danger ' or ‘ Russia's greed for power ' » 

Even in the Dictator’s time we had already been pursuing an 
anti-Russian Balkan pohcy. At the end of the 'eighties, when I was 
secretary to our Embassy at Constantinople, and later on when I was 
at Bucharest, we persisted in regaidmg our great eastern neighbour 
as an adversary whose * intrigues ' it was our duty to thwart. 
Austna-Hungary and Turkey were our ' fnends,' a policy wliich 
struck at the veiy roots of Russia's Caesaro-Papism. 

The maintenance of the stains quo in the Orient and semi-Orient, 
that IS to say in the Balkans and in Austria-Hungary, served later on 
as a convenient excuse for political helplessness and embarrassment. 
The estrangement from Russia, which began in 1875 with Bismarck's 
outburst of wrath against Gortschakoff, was without doubt the 
primary cause of our decline. The Jugoslav, Greek and Bulgarian 
nationd movements in favour of unity stood under the protection of 
Russia. It was m the long run just as hopeless to try to stamp out 
such movements as it had proved in years gone by to suppress a 
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similar evolution in Italy. But the Post-Bismarckian Epigones 
looked upon the Austro-Magyar and Ottoman Empires, the two 
pohtical invalids of Europe, as the mamstays of their system. Not 
content with this, they let no opportunity pass of scaring Russia and 
of bull37ing England and France, and occasionally Japan and the 
United States mto the bargam, if they got a chance We began by 
dnving Russia mto the arms of France, and then completed the busi- 
ness by dnving her into the arms of England 

Germany, although by far the strongest Power on the Continent, 
insisted on keepmg the world m a constant state of nervousness with 
her everlasting new grants for Army and Navy, with provocative 
speeches about the ' mailed fist ' and ' shining armour,' and with 
swashbuckling rodomontades and fanfaronnades of all descriptions. 
To crown all, she refused to listen to any proposals made at the 
Peace Conferences for the limitation of armaments One crisis 
followed another, each leaving our neighbours no choice but to 
submit to humiliation or to fight Abroad, these everlasting crises 
created the impression that a new appeal to aims would be by no 
means unwelcome to our rulers. We thus induced the other Powers 
to forgo their old differences, and forced them to come to terms with 
one another m order to safeguard themselves against the ' German 
PeiiJ ' This process led silly people to believe that we were being 
' hemmed in ' and ' encircled.' 

The entente was the direct result of the Morocco ensis which had 
been staged by Herr von Holstein. The crisis had arisen despite 
M. Delcasse's efforts to come to an understanding with us. In a 
two hours' talk we one day had after dinner at the German Embassy 
at Paris in July 1904, M. Dclcass6, who greatly overestimated my 
political influence, declared himself, to the unbounded rage of Herr 
von Holstein, ready to negotiate with Germany concerning Morocco. 
But Herr von Holstein was at that juncture just as little desirous of 
coming to an understanding with France as was his successor ten 
years later of coming to an agreement with England. 

Herr von Holstein, who by his intimates was considered to be not 
quite normal, was undoubtedly a man of intellect and knowledge. He 
was at the same time a master of intrigue. He wielded a fluent pen 
and knew the archives inside out. The Great Man, whose secretary 
he had been at St. Petersburg, and who had said of him that * he saw 
things that had no existence,' both used and abused his talents Hol- 
stein was afterwards one of the first to betray the master, just as he 
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had in earher days ^ betrayed Count Amim, his chief at Pans He 
knew not only how to impress his superiors but how to intimidate and 
even completely dominate them Pohtics were for him a game — a 
game with enormous stakes That politics also meant for him 
gambling for his own private ends, I should never have believed ^ 

His chief aim was personal power and mfluence. Both of these he 
possessed during his life and both he continued to possess even after 
his death ' The hvmg are ruled by the dead,' says Nietzsche. 
After the fall of the Great Man, it was von Holstein who guided our 
foreign pohcy with an ascendancy that knew practically no hmits 
Whenever he failed to get his way, he would threaten to resign, 
whereupon they would all, m their dread of public revelations, 
crumple up and sink on their knees in dismay. As a rule, he allowed 
himself to be placated by beseechings and implorings He remained 
in office, and the mismanagement of foreign affairs remamed with 
him. The pohcy which Holstem pursued was capricious and lacked 
any big objective It was fantastic and whimsical and full of con- 
tradictions. Hardly had he issued an order than he would again 
countermand it This was especially likely to happen when the 
other side accepted his proposal, a thing that mevitably filled him 
with distrust. He quite lost touch with realities add hved in a world 
of illusions. He even went so far as to give his proteges instructions 
as to what should be the tenor of their reports. If one of our repre- 
sentatives abroad reported thmgs this fantast and misanthrope did 
not wish to read, he henceforth had to reckon with Holstem as his 
enemy and to expect a reprimand or a removal to some less desuable 
post. As a rule Holstein protected only mediocrities or diplomats 
who were content to be as putty in his hands. Officials of ability or 
character he dreaded. It thus very often came about that men who 
were mere nonentities attamed to most important posts. He was, 
in short, a national misfortune and the real begetter of the world war. 

^ When he gave evidence for the prosecution in the famous Armm Inal (Tr.) 

* This remark refers to the startling revelations made by the Befhner 
Tageblatt in its issue No. 593 of 16th December, 1925 This paper had come 
into possession of several hundred private letters written by Holstein to his 
financial agents between 1875 and 1897 The cxtiacts pubhshed from this 
correspondence proved that Holstein, who for nearly a quarter of a century 
had had such a decisive voice in shaping Germany's foreign policy, was as 
corrupt as he was unscrupulous, and that throughout the period m question 
he had not only been a heai^ speculator on the Bourse but that ho had been 
m the habit of usmg oflicial information obtained through his connection with 
the German Foreign Office for the purposes of his clandestme tiansactions in 
international stocks The letters showed, too, that he had on occasion even 
tned to manipulate German foreign policy for egoistic financial ends (Tr ) 
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Herr von Kiderlen, a disciple and intimate friend of Holstein's, 
a few years after the death of the latter, took charge of the German 
Foreign Ofi&ce This official was imderhand, artful, sly and crafty, 
not without commonsense and not without humour, but unmannerly, 
untidy, spiteful, malevolent and malicious By the time he came to 
hold office, alcohol and a rakish bachelor life had already sapped his 
powers. In spite of this, however, he would never have committed 
the astounding blunder of the year 1914 ; he was far too astute for 
that, although he, too, failed to realise how necessary it was for us 
to refrain from all meddling m Balkan affairs. 

I have never on any occasion mamtained that our so-called states- 
men in July 1914 wanted the world war, so far as they had any clear 
idea of what they actually did want I have tried to show that the 
world war was the ultimate consequence of an entirely mistaken 
pohey and that if you stumble from one ensis into another, the 
moment is bound to come when things will go wrong, whether you 
want it or not. In my Memorandmn^ which, to my deep regret, was 
divulged durmg the war and which though much discussed since, has, 
as I have often enough perceived, been more condemned than read, I 
have reproached our * statesmen ' of that time not with their will for 
war but with their hasty decisions, their infatuation and their 
incompetence. In my petition to the Prussian Upper Chamber in 
1918 , 1 showed that the statements contained in the official German 
White Book of 3rd August, 19x4, were far moie damaging for 
Germany's cause than was my Memorandum. For the White Book 
m the following passage admits the dolus evenUialis ^ which I had 
not included among iny assumptions * 

' Under these circumstances, Austna was forced to the conclusion 
that it would be compatible neither with her dignity nor with the 
safety of her Empire for her to look on any longer inactive at the 
domgs on the other side of the frontier The Austrian Government 
informed us of this view and asked for our opinion We were able 
to inform our ally of our cordial concurrence with her estimate 
of the situation and to assure her that any military action she 

1 See p 48 n., ' My Mission lo London * (Tr ) 

® Dolus, in German law, moans the deliberate intent to commit a deed despite 
the fact that the doei recogmses that the deed in question mvolves a cnnunal 
action. According to both the Penal and Civil codes it is mdiherent whether 
the man who commits a crime merely regards the ciiminal consequences of hia 
action as a contingent possibility (Mus eventuahs) or whether he has imagined 
various consequences as possible of which he only desired one {dolus aliemat%vus), 
(Translator's note.) 
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might deem necessary in order to put an end to the Serbian movement 
directed against the integrity of the Monarchy would be endorsed by 
us. In givmg this assurance, we were well aware of the fact that any 
mihtary procedure on the part of Austna-Hungary against Serbia 
might bnng Russia into the field and thus in accordance with our 
treaty obligations involve us in a war. Recognismg, however, that 
Austna-Hungary’s vital mterests were at stake, we could neither 
advise our ally to leniency incompatible with her dignity nor could 
we deny her our support when the grave moment arrived ' 

And then the war-guilt question ! 

Who was to blame for the war of 1870 and who for the wars of 
1856 and 1863 ? Does anyone suppose that a man like Bismarck 
would have let himself be taken by surpnse or that he would have 
waged war had he not wanted to do so ? Who, it may be asked, was 
to blame for the three Silesian wars or for the Thirty Years' War, or 
for the Trojan War ^ Was it really the fair Helen's face that ' fired 
the topless towers of Ilium ' ? There are only two kmds of wars — 
foohsh wars that are a crime, and wars that have a definite end and 
aim that cannot be achieved by other means. Can a nation's policy 
be judged from the standpomt of a penal code ? Such a code pro- 
tects the individual from violation of his rights, but who is there to 
protect that collective association of individuals known as a nation 
or a state ? And who is to liberate a nation, unless it be the nation 
itself, with or without the help of others ? A war that is willed and 
waged for some definite end need by no means be a cnme, but to 
cause a war without having willed it, is an offence unpardonable. No 
worse accusation can possibly be brought against a statesman. 

We just blundered into the world war by mistake ! 

My contention is that the methods of the age of the Epigones were 
bound, sooner or later, to lead to the Great Catastrophe, and nothmg 
I have found m the works published since the war, or in the Official 
Documents now thrown open to the world by our Foreign Office, has 
shaken my conviction or robbed the arguments brought forward by 
me of their cogency. 

The Official Records now published are, by their sheer volummous- 
ness, rendered maccessible to all but a few I have therefore resolved 
to publish a speaal edition of the weightiest of my London dispatches, 
written between 1912 and 1914, and have appended to them a 
number of other correlated documents. In taking this course, I have 
not been actuated by any desire for personal justification Events 
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themselves have shown only too completely that I was right Un- 
luckily, among our diplomats mine was the only voice raised in 
protest to predict what has since come to pass. I am anxious that 
the reasons that led England to enter the war may be made evident 
through my dispatches. 

In these messages I repeatedly pointed out that the Bntish 
Government, and especially Sir Edward Grey, desired to meet us 
halfway and to arrive at an understanding with us ; in other words, 
. that the British wanted to settle amicably the points at issue between 
us and find for both parties a satisfactory solution which would at the 
same time guarantee the maintenance of peace in Europe I argued 
that in the case of another Franco-German war no Bntish Govern- 
ment would ever again, as happened in 1870, adopt towards us an 
attitude of benevolent neutrality Whether Alsace-Lorraine be- 
longed to us or to the French was a matter of indifference to Great 
Bntain. This being the case the Bntish would never have supported 
a firebrand policy k la Boulanger. A new defeat of the French 
together with the overthrow of Russia would, however, have made us 
masters of the Continent, a contingency that Bntain could not 
possibly brook It is therefore a mistake to say that it was our 
refusal to listen to the suggestions put forward m the 'nineties by 
Chamberlain to the effect that we should form an Anglo-German 
alhance against Russia that was to blame for the political situation 
m which we found ourselves in 1914. With or without an alhance, 
With or witJmit the Fleet, — and the Fleet, it must be remembered, 
formed only a part of the mighty and senseless armaments that 
alarmed our neighbours, and induced them to form a nng around us, 
— with or without the unpardonable breach of Belgian neutrality, 
England would never have permitted a second Sedan, 

This is borne out by the recently published letters and dianes of 
Queen Victoria, dating from the 'seventies, a time when there was no 
talk either of Belgian neutrality or of the menace of a German Fleet, 
The Queen, disturbed by the attitude of Prince Bismarck, a man she 
distrusted as much as did the Russians, turns to her daughter, turns 
to Wilhelm I. and even to Alexander IL, and wntes letter after 
letter, in order to warn Germany. These letters, it goes without 
saying, were written at the instigation of her Ministers. 

Inability to understand this important question shown by our 
Foreign Office was evident enough in the opinion they expressed 
that the mere existence of a Gennan fleet would suffice to prevent 
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the Bntish from coming to the aid of the French, the weaker 
side 

From Sir Edward Grey we could have got almost anything we 
desired In every direction he was ready to meet us There was 
only one point on which he could not budge. When we attacked 
France, and then proceeded to clinch this action by violating the 
neutrality of Belgium, it became impossible for him to keep England 
out of the war 

That was the tragedy of my mission ^ I had succeeded, thanks to . 
the smcere wish of Sir Edward Grey and to the support of Sir W. 
T5rrrell, in arriving at an understanding with Great Britain and m 
improving our relations to such an extent that we could count upon 
her co-operation in all questions except those that involved the 
danger of a war 

Among the subjects dealt with in my dispatches will be found 
(i) the London Ambassadors' Conference, where that Austro-Italian 
homunculus, the Kingdom of Wied, was called into being , (2) the 
Bagdad Railway, a question in which Sir Edward Grey showed such 
willingness to meet our wishes that he conceded to Germany the port 
of Basra as a terminal for the line ; (3) the Colonial Treaty by which 
we acquired wide spheres of interest in the Portuguese colomes. In 
concluding this agreement, which was of vital importance for Ger- 
many, I enjoyed the zealous and sympathetic support of Dr. Rosen, 
our Mmister at Lisbon, support which was the more notable, as it 
was in marked contrast to the policy of obstruction pursued by our 
Foreign OfBce ; (4) finally my dispatches, containmg an exposition 
of our relations with England and my urgent warning against the 
foreign policy that eventually led to the great collapse. I leave the 
reader himself to judge on which side lay delusion and on which a 
sane appreciation of the situation. 

Among the grave mistakes committed by the Great Man during his 
penod of dictatorship (1870-1890) may be instanced the campaign 
against the Roman Cuna, the repulsive Amim tnal and the pitched 
battle agamst democracy and Social Democracy. His chief error, 
however, was the attitude he took up towards Prince Gortschakoff 
at the Berlin Congress. This the Czar's Government never forgave 
us. Finally there was the disastrous alliance with Austria, an 
alliance whose spearhead was pointed against Russia, and which was 
in a certain sense a return to the traditions of the Holy Roman 
Empire. 
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The debit account of the Dictator’s mistakes is nevertheless 
balanced to a certain extent by one great deed that must be placed 
on the credit side, the so-called ' Re-insurance Treaty ' with Russia. 

In his great period the Iron Chancellor went with Russia and against 
Austria In the period of his decline, he went with Austria and against 
Russia 

Bismarck’s successors, on the other hand, mtoxicated by our 
greatness and power, stumbled from one blunder to another. I 
shall confine myself to an enumeration of only their most momentous 
errors The failure to renew the treaty with Russia (1890) ; the 
noisy renewal of the disastrous Tnple Alliance (1892) ; the Triple 
Alhance in the Far East (1895) m which we played the r 61 e of a circus 
clown and alienated Japan ; the Krueger telegram (1896) ; the 
senseless occupation of Tsingtau which started the China question 
(1897) , the grotesque ' Welt-Marschall ’ (Waldersee) expedition 
(1900) ; the snubbing of Chamberlain (1901) ; the insane naval 
policy which, although it was not the cause of the war, nevertheless 
made England restless and helped to throw her into the arms of 
France ; the still insaner Morocco crisis, which, in flat contradiction 
of the doctnnes of the Master, denied the French the possibility of 
finding compensation on African soil for Alsace-Lorraine, and for 
which a moment was chosen when the anti-militarists and pacifists 
had got the upper hand m France ; the voyage of our Argonauts to 
Tangier, an expedition against which Wilhehn II. struggled vehe- 
mently before yielding to the orders of Herr von Holstein, whose 
object was to provoke both the French and the British. 

But the worst was yet to come, — ^the Bosnian crisis, the real pre- 
lude to the world war. For since Algeciras we had fallen mto a 
state of dependence on Vienna, feeling apparently that we must re- 
turn the services that had been rendered us by our ‘ briUiant second ' 

Steadily we marched forward along the road to the abyss. Our 
foolish military mission to Constantinople, apparently undertaken 
merely to annoy the Russians ; the Agadir escapade, which brought 
us a snub from England ; the breakdown of the Haldane mission, 
because we were dissatisfied with the formula proposed by Sir 
Edward Grey and demanded from England a declaration of neutrality, 
a demand to which she could never assent, since it would have been 
tantamount to deserting France ; our Austrophile and anti-Serbian 
attitude during the wars fought by the Balkan peoples in the cause of 
national unity and independence ; the founding of the principality 
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of Albania, by which we blocked Serbia’s access to the sea , and 
finally, as the keystone to this arch of errors, the punishment of the 
' assassms of the Prmces ’ for the sake of the ' vital interests ’ of an 
ally who to-day has completely disappeared Then followed in 
rapid succession our refusal to accept the British offer of mediation, 
the ignoring of the Russian proposal to submit the quarrel to the 
Hague Court of Arbitration, the smcidal declaration of war on 
Russia, the invasion of Belgium, the restoration of Poland, and — to 
crown all — unrestricted submarine warfare 

It was as though Germany m 1859 ^^id plunged into a world war 
in order to frustrate Italian unity and to defend the German Con- 
federation on the Mincio, as certain pohticians of that time would 
fam have had us do 

I ask any normal person whose head is not clouded with a belief 
in the doctrine of authority and befogged with phrases, legends and 
traditions, what actual interest the German people had m the 
Serbian question or m Bulgarian or Rumanian gnevances, or what 
we wanted at the Dardanelles? Germany surely was as little 
interested in these questions as she was in the affairs of Spain or 
Portugal or m a mission to the Pillars of Hercules 

Why had we to put our finger mto every pie and, even at the risk 
of war, meddle in matters which were no concern of ours ? I am 
well aware that these statements will again lay me open to attack, and 
I am fully prepared to be reproached with having injured the German 
cause by publishmg such comments. Can anyone do harm to our 
cause by submittmg to closest scrutiny and unsparing criticism the 
events that led up to the great disaster ? There need be neither 
whitewash nor sophistry. Neither the pohticasters, civilian and 
military, nor other simpletons and dabblers in erroneous patriotism 
wiU ever succeed in convincing a single soul or in winning back a 
smgle village that we have had to surrender, or in modifymg a single 
paragraph of the Treaty of Versailles, 

What is past belongs to history, and the study of history entails 
an investigation of the truth and the ascertaining of connections 
between cause and effect 

Our cause has been mjured by those who, contrary to my repeated 
warnings, insisted on pursuing a hne of pohey which, albeit against 
their will, inevitably led to war and to the collapse of the Fatherland. 

A treaty with Rttssia to guard us against the danger of a war on two 
fronts and we should have needed neither aUiances nor armaments. 



MY APPOINTMENT TO LONDON 

'M.y appointment to the post of ambassador at London marked the 
culminating pomt of my official career What made them hit on 
me ^ Why was I in 1912 suddenly and unexpectedly chosen for such 
an important diplomatic post, — ^plucked from the retirement of 
country life, although in my diplomatic career I had never got 
beyond the rank of Minister ? I had retired in 1904 — ^having long 
since abandoned all hope of being employed on any diplomatic task 
that did not consist merely of dmner-parties and receptions. My 
inadequacy as a diplomat was obvious, at least in Herr von Holstein's 
opinion. He described me as a muddlehead. Probably because I 
could not follow his labyrinthine ideas. He also considered me to be 
far too independent in my views And people of mdependent views 
are dangerous, for they disturb the pleasant atmosphere. The only 
ambassadors who are to be tolerated are those whose dispatches 
contain just what one wants to find in them. This standpoint was, 
of course, perfectly justifiable, as long as politics were merely 
regarded as a kind of sport. There was no control of any kind ; 
the ‘ plebs, pecus, vulgus * swallowed everything you liked to lay 
before them m word and script. ' Encirclement,' ‘ Germany sur- 
rounded by a host of foes,* and similar terrifying phrases were coined 
by ignorant bureaucrats and soldiers, in order to frighten the tax- 
payer into granting the necessary sums. There was no end to the 
new armaments asked for. And these cost money. No one is 
willing to put his hand in his pocket unless either love or fear induces 
him to do so. In short, we set up the hypothesis that we were 
‘ nnged round by enemies,' while all the time it was the others who 
were in fear of us. 

The real reason why the choice fell on me for the London post I am 
unable to tell you. It certainly cannot have been because of my 
abilities, since of these the Foreign Office did not avail itself. Was it 
perhaps on account of my incompetence ? Hardly, for had that 
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been the case they would have thought of me sooner His Majesty 
had, it is true, always been most graaous to me, but I was never one 
of his intimate fnends. Besides, anyone to whom he showed favour 
was generally cold-shouldered by the Foreign OflSce 

Count Mettemich had been given a hint to go, and they were 
looking for his successor. The heads of the Foreign Office, whose 
activities, apart from fantastic pohtical scheming, lay chiefly in 
finding pleasant posts for their nominees, had fixed on one of their 
colleagues. But the man m quekion, besides lacking the necessary 
quahties — a matter of no great importance — turned out to be too' 
young. He nevertheless continued to regard the London post, where 
he had not, as an assistant, left behind too favourable an impression, 
as his by right of reversion. Some elderly gentleman had therefore 
to be found, if possible with one foot m the grave, who would mark 
time in London until the young official in question had arrived at the 
necessary years of matunty At first they hit on Herr von Eisen- 
decker. He was old. That was the main consideration. He had 
also won laurels on board the Emperor^s yacht at Cowes, a highly 
estimable achievement. He was also friends with a host of Bible 
Societies in England, another pomt m his favour. For the rest, he 
was a most honourable man and a friend of the Grand Duchess 
Luise.^ He had the good sense, however, to declme the appoint- 
ment , so they had to look about them for another ' greybeard.’ 
They did not hit upon me, for at that time I was not ancient enough. 
The chief qualification required m the candidate was that he should 
be so old that the post would become vacant within a short period. 
Baron Marschall was the oldest ambassador ; why not trot him out ? 
Unfortunately he died earlier than the programme stipulated. 
Great embarrassment ^ The candidate-elect seemed still too young. 
The Wise Men put their heads together. They found they had run 
out of greybeards and had no reallysenile candidates in stock. What 
was to be done ? 

Herr von Bethmann-HoUweg, whose brilliant career had aroused 
no httle amazement among his fnends, was a most amiable guest and 
companion It is said, too, that he played the piano rather well. 
The idea occurred to him to come and see me on my Silesian estate on 
his way back from Buchlau ® where he had been to get instructions. 
Wc motored into the Silesian mountains and he found that I was not 

^ Of Baden, daughter of Emperor Wilhelm I fTr.) 

* Count Berchtold's seat in Moravia. (Tr.) 
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as black as I had been painted In short, he hit on the extraordinary 
idea of summoning me from my rural retirement, much to the disgust 
of Herr von Kiderlen, who would fam have had none but his own 
set ^ I, unfortunately, had not the honour to belong to it, having no 
particular taste for scabrous stones or for uncouth jests and carous- 
mgs Well, I was appomted. Shall I go on with the story ? 
History will do that for me. Everything would, perhaps, have gone 
as desired had I had no success m London, and had our relations with 
England not begun visibly to improve That was an unpardonable 
sin One man wanted my post, another thought that I wanted his. 
Finally, too, they even came to believe m what they called the 
' Localization of the conflict,' merely because I held an opposite view. 

' Out of loyalty to Wilhelm IF , I’nnce Lichnowsky here omits to relate that 
the Chancellor brought with him a letter from the Kaiser appointing him to the 
London post This letter, which Lichnowsky m his pique could not refrain 
from showing to a fnend in 1920, (cf Die Wcltbuhne, xxiv p ^30), was anything 
but a formal oflicial document Carelessly scrawled m lead pencil, discon- 
nected in its composition, arrogant m tone, and full of childish expressions of 
hate for England, it was characteristic of the mood that was to lead its writer 
and Geiinany to clisastei (TianslatorS Note ) 



ENGLAND BEFORE THE WAR^ 

On the way back from Kiel, where I had heard the news of the 
assassination of the Archduke Ferdinand, I reported to the Chan- 
cellor in the last days of June, and at the Foreign Office. I explained 
to Herr von Bethmann-HoUweg that I thought the foreign situation, 
as far as we were concerned, very satisfactory, especially as our 
relations with England now manifested a warmth and cordiality that 
had hitherto been conspicuously absent. 

I told him that England attached the greatest importance to the 
maintenance of peace, and this partly for economic reasons, seeing 
that any war between the Great Powers of Europe must mevitably 
cause England grave financial losses I further explained that 
England desired the maintenance of the balance of power among the 
European groups Any shifting in the relations of the Great Powers 
would, in the opinion of the English, disturb the present group 
equilibnum N or did England’s policy by any means aim at crushing 
Germany. Indeed, a powerful Germany helped, England thought, 
to make France and Russia amenable to British wishes Otherwise 
the pressure exerted by Germany on France and Russia would cease. 
On the other hand, English policy, no matter whether directed by 
Sir Edward Grey or by any other statesman, would never permit 
Germany to destroy or even to weaken France. The maintenance of 
France at her present strength as a counterpoise to Germany, and 
especially England’s anxiety lest Germany should, by bringing 
Western Europe into a relation of dependence, extend her power to 
the coasts of England, formed the very foundation stone of Great 
Britain’s foreign policy. 

We ought clearly to understand, I said, that a war with France 
would mean a simultaneous war with England, for Great Britain 

^ The original text of this document was dictated by Prince Lxchnowsky on 
Aug ig, igi4, to an official of the German F.O. The wording was afterwards, 
apparently m the summer of 1916, altered in parts. The author wished, as he 
says, to tone down certain statements whicm might have put too severe a 
strain on the patience of the private friends to whom he intended to show 
the MS. (Tr.) 
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would, under all circumstances, hold a protecting hand over France 
Given a war between Germany and France, England’s entry into 
such a conflict would be only a question of time. 

While in London, I had repeatedly sent in reports to this effect. 
In the first few weeks of my oflicial activities m London, when the 
First Balkan War broke out. Lord Haldane came to see me and gave 
me clearly to imderstand, probably at the wish of his friend Sir 
Edward Grey, that as the maintenance of France was of vital impor- 
tance to England, England could not stand aside should the Balkan 
War lead to a European war Repeated hints to this effect from 
Sir Edward Grey m the course of my period of office at London 
strengthened my conviction on this point The Ambassadors’ 
Conference m London, which had met at the suggestion of Sir Edward 
Grey, was really due to this statesman’s wish to create a kind of 
clearing-house where any points of difference that might arise 
between the European groups might be toned down and amicably 
settled The creation of the principality of Albania at the instiga- 
tion of Austria and Italy was strongly opposed by M Cambon. 
Sir Edward Grey, however, used his influence on the side of the 
Powers of the Triple Alliance, and it was owing to Sir Edward’s 
co-operation that the boundaries of this principality were fixed on 
lines that were essentially in accordance with our wishes. 

In the question of North Epirus, Italy retained the upper hand 
against France, and Austria against Russia in the matter of Scutari 
and the Serbian harbour on the Adnatic. The first Balkan Peace, 
which was concluded in London, accorded, too, in the mam with the 
wishes of Austria. Bulgaria’s megalomania, fostered by Austria 
under the Daneff Ministry, led, however, to the Second Balkan War, 
in which Bulgaria, on whom Austria had placed her hopes, was 
defeated, and this finally led to the Peace of Bucharest, which was 
concluded amidst loud protests from Austria. 

I also took the liberty to lay before the Chancellor my views as to 
the position in France These views were based upon what I had 
observed in London. I had gathered that although the revanche 
idea still existed in France, this idea possessed theoretical rather than 
practical importance, firstly, because the French dreaded a war with 
us, and secondly, because the Radical Government then in power m 
France was pacifist in character. The London statesmen on their 
return from Paris at the time of the King’s visit had got this 
impression and had passed it on to me. 
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As lar as Russia was concerned. Sir Edward Grey had repeatedly 
told me that smce the settlement of the Liman von Sanders affair 
there had in his opmion been no reason for any disquieting conclusions 
with regard to Russia's policy Both the Czar and M Sazonov 
desired peace. I gained the same impression from my conversation 
with Count Benckendorff, the Russian Ambassador in London, who, 
it is true, seemed greatly to regret that Berlm and Petrograd were not 
in closer touch 

The Chancellor rephed that he could not share my optimistic views. . 
The Russian armaments, concemmg which the General Staff had 
sent him a full report, were assuming proportions that could not 
but cause imeasiness in Germany An increase of 900,000 men was 
being provided for, and in addition to this the Russians were building 
railways to our frontiers. Finally, he said he would tell me in con- 
fidence that, according to secret and rehable reports he had received, 
a Naval Agreement between Russia and England was being drawn up. 
This agreement provided that in case of war Enghsh freight steamers 
were to transport Russian troops to the coast of Pomerania. 

To this I replied that I had been hearing tales of Russia's threaten- 
ing armaments for some thirty years past and that the same old 
story had always been current to the effect that Russia would be 
ready by a given time and would then proceed to crush us. I 
pointed out that each time the predicted year had come round, Russia 
was just as unready as the time before. Even in Bismarck's day 
the General Staff, and especially Count Waldersee, had done their 
utmost to get Germany to declare what they called a prophylactic 
war, but Pnnce Bismarck had always been opposed to this idea, and 
experience had shown that he was right. I promised Herr von 
Bethmann, however, that when I got back to London, I would not 
fail to warn the English confidentially that such agreements, in sub- 
stance if not perhaps in form, were at vanance with the repeated 
solemn assurances that English Ministers had given us to the effect 
that England had entered into no secret commitments with foreign 
Powers. The Chancellor authonsed me to give Sir Edward Grey to 
understand that it would be difficult for him successfully to resist the 
demands of certain arcles that were agitating for increased naval 
armaments, should such reports get about and find credence. Such a 
secret understanding would also serve as a dangerous encouragement 
to the Russo-French war party, a party which Sir Edward Grey him- 
self opposed. 
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(The Anglo-French naval pact as well as other agreements of a 
defensive nature which had ansen out of the Morocco crisis, 
although for a long time known to the German Foreign Office through 
the reports of their secret agents, had not been communicated to the 
German Embassy in London ) Sir Edward Grey, who in Paris had 
held aloof from the French suggestions of a formal aUiance, had 
finally and, it is to be assumed, principally at the instigation of 
M. Isvolsky, found himself compelled to make a further concession to 
.his friends of the Entente. As to the practical value of such a plan, 
I did not permit myself an opmion. But it seemed hardly hkely that 
should war actually threaten, Bntish merchant ships would be able 
to pass the Sound unhindered, in order to take on board large bodies 
of troops at some point or other on the Baltic coast and transport them 
under the eyes of our Fleet to Pomerania The improvement notice- 
able of late in Anglo-German relations, as I could remark from certain 
confidential utterances, had caused some uneasiness, especially in 
Pans. Supported by M. Isvolsky, the French kept pressing in London 
for some tangible proofs of the genmneness of the Bntish feeling 
towards the Entente and were asking for a downnght alliance. How 
greatly M. Cambon, the French Ambassador in London, had begun to 
doubt the reliability of England's friendship becomes evident from a 
few words he let fall towards the end of my stay in London, to a lady 
with whom we were both acquainted. ' Les Anglais interviendront,' 
said M. Cambon, ‘ mais ils le feront quand ce sera trop tard.' M. 
Cambon was much perturbed, too, about the impending conclusion of 
the Bagdad agreement and the Colonial Treaty, seeing, as he did, in 
these agreements the basis of an Anglo-German rapprochement A 
high official at the British Foreign Office told me that M. Cambon had 
left no stone imtumed in his efforts to wreck the ColonialTreaty, and 
had bitterly complained that England had sacnficed to Germany the 
islands of San Thom6 and Principe. As these islands lay to the north 
of the equator the French considered that according to the terms of 
the existing agreement they fell within the French sphere of interest. 
M. Cambon also received instructions from Pans to show himself in 
public more frequently than he had been doing, and was also advised 
to deliver speeches from time to time, in order to counteract the 
effect of my propaganda. 

After my arrival in London on 6th July, 1914, I lost no time in 
visiting Sir Edward Grey and laid the following three points before 
him. I told him, first, that Russia's attitude and the knowledge that 
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Russia was increasing her armaments had aroused in Germany a 
feehng of uneasiness. The Minister rephed that since the Liman 
affair nothing had happened so far as he knew that could give nse to 
any anxiety with regard to Russo-German relations I then said to 
him that he must permit me to make a more private and friendly 
remark. It was not for me, I said, to ask him indiscreet questions, 
but as he had repeatedly declared that there were no secret agree- 
ments between England and a foreign Power, I felt it would be in the 
interest of our mutual good relations to point out that the rumours, 
that had got abroad ol late concerning Anglo-Russian naval agree- 
ments had created a painful impression in Germany. In any case, 
I thought it would be wiser to postpone such agreements for the 
present, as it would otherwise be difficult for my government any 
longer to oppose certain exaggerated demands for new armaments. 
The Minister replied that there were m existence no secret treaties 
which in any way bound the government, but that he would come 
back to this matter in a few days* time. 

In the third place, I told the Minister that although I had no 
instructions to do so, I nevertheless thought it my duty to draw his 
attention to the fact that Austro-Serbian relations were beginning to 
take a rather critical turn The assassination of the Archduke, with 
the connivance of official Serbia, had at last led Vienna to resolve to 
take up an energetic attitude towards these Serbian acts of defiance 
and to demand satisfaction and pledges for the future. 

I did not know, I said, what line of action Austria meant to adopt, 
but I could well imagme that it might give rise to a state of tension 
and prove a danger to the peace of Europe. It was therefore 
necessary that Sir Edward Grey should, even at this early stage, get 
into touch with Petrograd in order to advise coolness and calmness, 
so that the Russians might realize that Austria, as the aggneved party, 
had a right to satisfaction. The Minister was visibly affected by my 
statements and seemed in the main to agree with what I said, 

A few days later Sir Edward Grey sent for me and told me that he 
would not deny that * conversations * of a technical nature had taken 
place between the British and Russian naval authorities, as had also 
repeatedly been the case between Great Britain and France durmg the 
Morocco crisis. These conversations had, he said, no aggressive 
character and consequently there was in them nothing in the nature 
of a menace to Germany. For the rest, however, he did not 
wish to mislead me and wished therefore to pomt out to me 
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that British relations with the Entente Powers were of a very 
intimate nature 

When, a few days later, I visited Lord Beauchamp, the Minister of 
Pubhc Works, at his country-house, he told me that Sir Edward 
Grey had made my communication the subject of a speech in the 
Cabinet and that the Cabinet had been no httle dismayed at the 
possibility of another acute cnsis m European affairs. 

In the period that followed, I found both among members of the 
Cabmet and in the London press full understanding for the Austrian 
standpoint. Austria’s attitude was placed before the public more 
and more clearly in the reports sent from Vienna and Budapest and 
was elucidated by explanations supphed by Count Mensdorff, the 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassador m London. It was not till Count 
Tisza dehvered his bellicose speech that public opinion in London, 
began to become uneasy. Journals like The Times and The Mormng 
Post were the first to show a change of front, scenting in the inten- 
tions of Austria somethmg more than a desire to exact a nghteous 
penalty for the crime of Serajevo. Both papers warned Austna not 
to try to exploit the incident for political ends. Dunng this time it was 
my constant endeavour to convince Sir Edward Grey and his pnvate 
secretary, Sir William Tyrrell, of the necessity of taking energetic 
measures against the Serbian disturbers of the peace I urged that 
the Minister should use his influence in Petrograd to prevent Russia’s 
identifying herself with the * Serbian assassins,’ and that he should 
get Russia to recognise the justification of the Austrian standpoint. 

Sir Edward Grey at first took a calm view of the situation, and 
repeatedly promised me that he would use his influence in Petrograd 
in the sense I had suggested. He assured me then, as he did later on, 
that he had no desire to interfere in the affair, as long as the dispute 
remained confined to Austria and Serbia. 

It lay in Britain’s interests, too, to ‘ localize ' the conflict. But 
if this * locahzation ’ failed of achievement, said Sir Edward, and if 
the Serbian question developed into a dispute between Austria and 
Russia, then the moment would have come when the Powers that were 
not direct participants would be bound to mediate. 

(As I had not the slightest belief in the possibility of ' localizing ’ 
the quarrel, I during this time repeatedly warned Berlin agamst any 
dangerous or adventurous pohey and counselled moderation. Herr 
von Jagow assured me in reply that the more firmly we backed up 
Austria, the sooner would Russia give way.) 
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The publication of the ultimatum despatched by Austna to Serbia 
aroused marked uneasiness in London Nor did the Austro- 
Hungarian Embassy make any secret of the fact that the ultimatum 
had been dehberately couched in terms which were calculated to 
provoke a refusal. At the British Foreign Of&ce I was informed that 
the demands contained in the ultimatum amounted to an infringe- 
ment of Serbia's sovereign rights. The demands were considered 
exaggerated and even monstrous, and, though to some extent this 
might be attnbuted to their clumsy wording, I had to listen to some . 
very unflattering criticisms of the Viennese statesmen and their states- 
manship. On the whole, however, London still took a calm and not 
unhopeful view of the possibility of mamtammg peace in Europe. I 
pressed energetically for the unconditional acceptance of the ulti- 
matum, I urged that ‘ Austria's bark was worse than its bite,' and 
that when the Austrian demands came to be carried into execution, 
there would doubtless be an opportunity of spanng Serbia's amour 
propre, 

^^en Serbia's answer became known. Sir Edward Grey went 
through the vanous points with me He told me that the far- 
reaching concessions made by Serbia m her reply were due to the 
pressure which London and Petrograd had brought to bear on 
Belgrade There remamed, stnctly speaking, he said, only one 
demand of Austria's that the Government of Belgrade had not 
accepted in its entirety. That Austria should under these circum- 
stances have broken off diplomatic relations did not, he said, cast a 
very favourable light either on her goodwill or her desire for peace. 
Austna's declaration of war, which immediately followed, created a 
thoroughly unfavourable impression in London. From day to day 
the opmion grew stronger and stronger that Vienna had made up its 
mind that there was either to be war or that Russia was to be 
humihated without war and her influence in the Near East destroyed. 

Undeterred by these portents, Sir Edward Grey continued to try to 
think out ways and means of averting the threatening storm. He 
now clearly saw that unless the other Powers succeeded in brmging 
about a compromise that would be acceptable to both Russia and 
Austria, it was hopeless to think of localizing the conflict. He 
showed me telegrams from Sir Maunce de Bunsen in which Count 
Berchtold had turned down all suggestions that he should discuss his 
demands with Russia. As Sir Edward Grey now no longer believed 
in the possibility of a direct understanding being amved at between 
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Vienna and Petrograd, the only way out of the impasse was for 
Great Britain and Germany to work together. Sir Edward sent a 
message to me through Sir W Tyrrell, telling me that if by our 
common efforts we could but avert the present severe crisis and save 
the peace of Europe, he felt that Anglo-German relations would be 
put on a sure foundation for many a year to come. Unfortunately, 
up to the end of July I was not in a position to ofter him anything 
whatever that might have been interpreted as a wish to meet him 
tialfway in reciprocation of this suggestion or as evidence of any 
sincere wish on our part to maintain peace. In spite of the fact that 
I had incessantly pointed out to Berlin the threatening danger of a 
world war, I could get nothing to offer the Minister beyond an assur- 
ance that we wished to localize the conflict and that we considered 
Austria's action justified 

When at the end of July, in accordance with my instructions, I 
had to put Austria's standpoint before Sir Edward Grey, unaccom- 
panied by any proposal for mediation, and had to explain to him that 
Serbia must first be subjugated, then occupied by Austnan troops, 
and not evacuated till after the fulfilment of the Austnan demands 
(whose extent was left undefined), Austria at the same time giving 
assurances that it was not her intention to seek any extension of 
territory, the Bntish Mimster declared to me that it was quite 
possible to humiliate a state and reduce it to a condition of vassalage 
without mterfenng with its boundaries. Austria's attitude, he said, 
could not fail to arouse the suspicion that a humiliation of Russia was 
intended. 

I did hot fail to draw the attention of Berlin to the fact that the 
cool reserve with which we met all Sir Edward Grey's attempts to get 
us to join with him in building a bndge of imderstandmg was pro- 
ducing in London a growing feeling of depression, as people were 
beginning senously to doubt our good intentions. When I begged 
Sir Edward Grey to use his influence in Petrograd to urge moderation, 
he rephed that he was not aware that any corresponding pressure was 
being brought to bear in Vienna. On the contrary, he said. Sir 
Maurice de Bunsen had reported to London that Herr von Tschir- 
schky, the German Ambassador at Vienna, was untiring m his efforts 
to incite Austna to go to war, and was trying to stiffen the backs of 
the Austnan statesmen. Count Mensdorff and his staff in London, 
too, related that in response to an enquiry in Berlin, Austria had been 
exhorted to take up a firm and energetic line of action. 
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In spite of all my assurances to the contrary, the belief continued 
to gam ground in London that Germany was not at all averse to war. 
I was told straight out that if Germany only showed a little energy it 
would be quite possible for her to get Austria to take up a more 
conciliatory attitude towards Russia. 

Sir Edward Grey's growing doubts as to the smcenty of our pro- 
fessions of peace finally caused him, after he had already given me 
several broad hints, to give me on July 29 the well-known warning, 
couched m very Inendly terms, to the effect that England, uj 
the case of a European war, would not be able to hold aloof for very 
long. 

I answered, as the British Blue Book shows, that my reports to 
Berlin had repeatedly dwelt on that point. Sir Edward Grey was 
indefatigable in his search for some way of escape from the peril 
that threatened Europe. When I announced to him that direct 
negotiations had again been taken up between Petrograd and Vienna, 
he heaved a sigh of relief. * If that is possible, all the better,' he said. 
His further proposal that the interpretation of those points of the 
ultimatum which were still in dispute should be left to a conference 
of the ambassadors of the four non-participant Great Poweis with 
the object of finding a basis for some agreement, appeared to me 
an opportune means of avoiding the threatening catastrophe. I 
warmly endorsed the suggestion in my report to Berlm, and pointed 
out that a world war ‘ in which we had everything to lose and nothing 
to gain,' would otherwise be unavoidable, (Had my advice been 
followed and the Bntish proposals accepted, the world would have 
been spared the greatest catastrophe m history. The proposal for 
the mediation of the Great Powers contained nothmg that was 
inconsistent with the dignity of Austria-Hungary and would have 
assured Germany a bnlhant diplomatic success ) Sir Edward Grey's 
last proposal, which he sent to the Bntish Ambassador at Petrograd 
in a dispatch he discussed with me as he wrote it, would also, I think, 
have formed a suitable basis for an understandmg. Starting from 
the assumption that Austna had already occupied Serbian temtory, 
the British Minister proposed that both Austna and Russia should 
immediately cease their warlike operations, and that on the basis of 
the pledges Austna already had m hand there should be a discussion 
which, through the mediation of the Powers not directly concerned, 
should settle the mterpretation of the points in the Austrian demands 
still under dispute. 
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When I received the news of the Russian mobilization and was 
instructed to inform the Bntish Government of the fact, and to add 
that our attempts at mediation, undertaken at the desire of the 
Czar, had been paralysed by this action on the part of Russia, I sent 
the message to Sir William Tjnrell, by our Secretary of Legation, 
Herr von Schubert. It was late in the evening and I did not know 
where Sir Edward Grey was to be found. In London this was the 
first they had heard of the Russian mobilization. Sir William 
T 3 nTell hastened with the news to Mr. Asquith, who immediately 
went to the King, wakening him to give him the news. At 2 a m. I 
was called to the telephone and Mr Asquith's pnvate secretary 
informed me that the King had at once telegraphed to the Czar 
appealing to him to stop the mobilization Our ultimatum, and the 
declaration of war on Russia which followed, filled London with 
dismay. It was difficult to explain to Englishmen, with their some- 
what vague ideas of military necessities, why Germany could not, as 
Russia had done, confine herself merely to a mobilization of her troops. 
The English interpreted the German declaration of war on Russia 
as conclusive evidence of the victory of the military party in Berlin. 

When people say that Sir Edward Grey wanted the war, or that he 
could at least have stopped it if he had sincerely and earnestly desired 
to do so, I cannot help thinking of a man who in order to score off his 
next-door neighbour, wantonly sets fire to his own house. Anyone 
who actually saw the collapse of London's business life just before the 
actual outbreak of the war, and witnessed the suspension of the 
Banking Act, the proclamation of the moratorium and the closing 
of the Stock Exchange, could no longer be sceptical as to the sincenty 
of England's desire to maintain peace in Europe, nor fail to under- 
stand why an English Mmister would strain every nerve to prevent 
war. We must not forget that only a small part of England's wealth 
lies in her agricultural resources, whereas in the case of countries like 
Germany, as long as the enemy is not actually inside the borders, no 
material damage is done to agrarian mterests. England's wealth is 
based on her international trade, on her widespread system of credits, 
on fictive values, the assessment of which depends upon undisturbed 
human labour in all parts of the world. People knew that a great 
Continental war would be bound to play havoc with all the com- 
mercial hypotheses on which the estimates of British wealth were 
based and this knowledge brought ruin in its train, so that persons in 
England who only a few days before had been millionaires, suddenly 
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found themselves doubtful as to whether they any longer possessed a 
penny. 

Sir Edward Grey saw in the outbreak of the war nothing short of 
the collapse of his foreign pohcy. Up to the very last moment he 
was in council with Sir WiUiam Tyrrell, pondermg whether some 
method could not be found of warding off the disaster. Even as late 
as the morning of August i, after Germany had already declared 
war against Russia, he got Sir WiUiam Tyrrell to tell me that he 
hoped that he would be able that afternoon to lay before me a pro- 
posal which would enable both Germany and England to remain out 
of the conflict. In reply to my question as to the nature of the pro- 
posal, Sir William answered with another question, and asked me 
whether Germany, if France did not attack her, would also remain 
neutral ; this I took to mean that Germany should m that case not 
attack France He had, however, meant that Germany should in 
that event remain quite neutral (He hastened to Sir Edward Grey, 
who then put the same question to me by telephone, speaking from 
the room where the Cabinet was at that moment assembled ) Shortly 
afterwards I got Sir William Tyrrell to correct the error. 

When I visited Sir Edward Grey that afternoon, he spoke to me, as 
he had often done before, about the question of Belgian neutrality, 
the preservation of which was a matter to which he and the Cabmet, 
he said, attached the greatest importance. At the same time he 
expressed his regret at the answer given by Herr von Jagow with 
regard to this matter, an answer which was the very opposite of the 
assurances given by the French. He tentatively raised the question, 
too, whether it would not be possible for Germany and France to 
confront each other in arms without attackmg each other. In 
answer to my question whether he could undertake any guarantee for 
'* the behaviour of the French in such a contingency, he could give me 
no satisfactory answer. I saw that he himself was convinced of the 
impossibihty of keeping two fully equipped armies facing each other 
inactive for months at a time. 

When I asked him whether England would remain neutral if 
Germany refrained from infrmging Belgian neutrality, he was unable 
to give me any definite answer. He repeatedly came back to this 
matter of Belgian neutrality and, just as did Mr. Asquith shortly 
afterwards, pointed out that Great Britain regarded the demand for 
the neutrality of Belgium and the protection of the northern coast of 
France as absolutely essential. 
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In the meantime our troops had marched into Luxemburg, an 
action which I argued was justified by the fact that the railway lines 
in that state were the property of the Prussian State. The infringe- 
ment of the neutrahty of Luxemburg had already sufi&ced to create 
a painful impression in London and to bnng about a revulsion in the 
hitherto favourable feeling towards us. When it was followed by 
the news of the breach of Belgian neutrality, this proved the last 
straw. In a state of great excitement Sir Edward Grey declared to 
me m answer to my representations to him on the subject, ' It is not 
a question of temtonal mtegnty It is a question of neutrality.' 
He dechned to discuss the matter any further with me. On the 
1st and 2nd of August, the decisive meetings of the Cabinet took 
place. The hitherto peaceful mood had given place to one that was 
the very reverse. On Sunday, the 2nd of August, Sir Edward Grey 
for the first time gave M. Cambon a promise that he would under 
certain circumstances stand by France. On Monday, the 3rd of 
August, Sir Edward Grey dehvered his famous speech in favour of 
war, and on the 4th of August came Great Britain's declaration of war. 

Early on the Sunday, before the Cabmet's last decisive session, I 
had been to Mr. Asquith to tiy and win him over to take a neutral 
attitude. The Prime Mmister was deeply moved and spoke of a war 
with Germany as ' quite unthinkable.' ' It would be veiy unpopular 
in this country,' he said. He did not, however, give me any 
definite assurances. 

That England would have remained neutral had we refrained from 
infringmg Belgian neutrality is hardly likely. I think, however, that, 
in view of the strong sympathy for Germany there was in England at 
that time, I should have succeeded m restraining the government 
from intervening, at least for a while. Perhaps the British Cabinet 
might even have held its hand until the decisive battle had been 
fought. One adversary we certainly had at the Foreign Office in the 
person of Sir Arthur Nicolson. From the very begmning Nicolson 
was in favour of England's taking a hand in the war and had contrived 
to influence Sir Edward Grey m this direction. In the Cabinet 
Wmston Churchill is said to have been strongly opposed to Great 
Bntain's remaining neutral. 

After the declaration of war and before my departure, I went to 
Sir Edward Grey's house, at his special wish, to say goodbye. On 
this occasion the Minister gave me to understand that England 
hoped that the war might be over as quickly as possible and said that 
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he would always be ready to mediate in the event of our not achievmg 
the successes we hoped for 

* We don’t want to crush Germany/ were his words. 

My dispatches and the tenor of my repeated urgent wammgs 
shield me from the reproach that I had not foreseen and predicted 
the development of events. Although it was the Russian mobiliza- 
tion that had from a mihtary point of view precipitated the war, it 
was all along clear, and I never made any secret of my conviction of 
the fact, that Russia would not a second time, as she did in the case 
of Bosnia, climb down at the threat of Germany’s * gleaming armour,' 
and look on with folded arms while the Serbian army was butchered 
by Austna From the political standpoint, therefore, it was Austna’s 
assault on Serbia that precipitated the world war. Everything else 
had to follow as a matter of course, unless Russia, which, as every- 
body knows, has repeatedly waged war for the liberation of its Slav 
brethren of the Orthodox Church, had been willmg to renounce once 
and for all its theocratic leadership and forfeit for ever its influence 
in the Balkans 


Passages omitted in the revised text are here given in square brackets The 
passages inserted in the later text but not occurring in the first text have been 
indicated by the use of round brackets in the text itself 

Omitted p, 7, line 4 from bottom, after** propaganda ** 

[On my return from Silesia on July 5 , 1 had a conversation with the Under- 
secretary of State (Herr Zimmermann) shortly before my tram left He told 
me that a letter had just arrived from the Emperor of Austria to the effect that 
Vienna now intended to put an end to the intolerable state of things on the 
Serbian frontier by energetic action The Under-Secretary seemed to think 
that if war was now after all inevitable for us in consequence ol the unlriendly 
attitude of Russia, it would perhaps be better to have it now rather than later 
I did not fail to express senous scruples as to the wisdom of this view and 
pointed out that warlike action on the part of Austna against Serbia would 
undoubtedly bung the world-war in its train ] 

Omitted p, II, last line, after ** line of action ** 

[and that both His Majesty the Emperor and the Imperial Chancellor had 
declared that it did not matter if a war with Russia should result.] 

p, 12, line 12 from top, after** on that point ** 

[When on another occasion I drew Sir Edward Grey's attention to the 
advantages which tlie neutrality of England would bnng him and pointed out 
that he would then be in a position to throw his word with much more weight 
into the scale, he rephed that his position would be stronger if he took part in 
the war, as he would then be able to withdraw at any time England's in- 
tention was, he said, not to crush Germany but only to protect France.] 
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{Notes made in January 1915) 

I 

In a famous chapter of his Reflections, Prince Bismarck, commenting 
on the Triple Alhance, observes that it is no part of the function of the 
German Empire to call upon its subjects to shed their blood and 
spend their substance in order to help its neighbours to a realisation 
of their wishes The maintenance of the Austro-Hungarian mon- 
archy as a strong and independent Great Power he regards as neces- 
sary for the balance of power in Europe, a necessity to which Germany 
might with a good conscience sacrifice the cause of peace, should need 
arise. But Vienna should refrain, he says, from deducing from its 
alliance with Germany any claims that went beyond this degree of 
insurance, claims beyond the scope and mtention of the treaty The 
first Chancellor had, it is clear, conceived the treaty with Austna in 
an exclusively defensive sense, first as a safeguard against an attack 
on two fronts and in the second place to secure Austria against the 
danger of attack from Russia. The text of the treaty confirms this 
interpretation of its object, and there is nothing in it that implies that 
Germany ought to feel herself bound to support her ally in a policy 
that goes beyond the framework of the treaty m pursuit of warhke 
and adventurous aims. 

Prince Bismarck has elsewhere specially warned German statesmen 
against allowing any irreparable breach to arise between Berhn and 
Petrograd, if for no other reason than at least to prevent the 
growth in Vienna of claims that the Austnans might think they could 
make on the services of their German ally, either in the form of 
extensions of the casus foedens (which according to the pubhshed text 
provides only for the repulse of a Russian attack on Austria) or in the 
attempt to substitute for the said casus foederis an arrangement 
which would make Germany the protagomst of Austro-Hungarian 
interests in the Balkans and the Near East. 


L.H.A. 
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The first Chancellor was well aware that if we unconditionally 
championed Austna-Hungary^s special interests in the Balkans, our 
action would probably lead to an irreparable breach with Russia 
It IS well known, too, that the disappointments which Russia thought 
she had expenenced at our hands at the Balkan Congress led Czar 
Alexander II. to send his highly esteemed uncle a letter contammg 
certain veiled threats and that Kaiser Wilhelm thereupon deemed it 
advisable to offer hisnephewan opportunity for a discussion and recon- 
ciliation, the meetmg taking place at Alexandrovo. At a later 
period, Germany's relations with Russia repeatedly passed through 
acute stages , but although mihtary men urged a preventive war on 
the ground that in a few years Russia would have completed her 
preparations, Bismarck never felt himself called upon to adopt such a 
course On the contrary, he once declared that should he ever 
demand money for such a purpose, he hoped the Reichstag would 
refuse to vote him the necessary grants 

Our geographical position made it seem advisable to Bismarck to 
keep tackmg between Austria-Hungary and Russia In other words, 
he promised to protect the one while avoiding any breach with the 
other, a policy that was the more possible as there was no real confl%ct 
of interests between Germany and Russia On the contrary, the two 
countries had many interests in common They were, moreover, 
linked together by their common loyalty to the monarchical prm- 
ciple. Nor should it ever be forgotten that Russia had no interest 
whatever in helping the French to secure their reoanche, as the pos- 
session of Alsace-Lorraine and the destruction of Germany would 
mevitably annihilate the premises on which were based France's 
subservience and generosity towards Russia. As Russian states- 
men could hardly afford to destroy the reuanche idea of the 
French, Russia could not but regard with repugnance anything 
that tended towards the dismtegration and obhteration of this 
French ideal. This was one of the reasons why Russia did not 
wish to wage war against us. Just as little, on the other hand, 
could she consent to let France be destroyed, unless she wished to 
have afterwards to confront us single-handed and to be dependent 
upon us. 

The assumptions on which the alhance with Austria was based 
afterwards underwent a not inconsiderable modification ; the pro- 
bability of Germany's having to face a war on two fronts had in 
course of timebecome smaller and smaller, owing partly to the decrease 
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of the birth rate in France and partly to the diversion of Russia's 
attention to her interests m Asia. The pohcy of Pnnce Gortshakoff, 
a statesman who aimed at assuring for Russia a preponderant 
position m the European comity of nations in the sense previously 
advocated by Nicholas I., had been replaced by a policy of Russian 
impenahsm directed against Japan and England. It was not 
Germany but Austria that was threatened by Russia, Petrograd 
regarding the Dual Monarchy as hostile to the free development of 
the Serbians 

The most dehcate point m Russia's European pohcy was at that 
time, and still is, the European Orient The world of Slav Orthodoxy 
had grown accustomed to regard the Czar as its Protector and 
Supreme Head, not only in political and intellectual but also to some 
extent in ecclesiastical affairs This mission, generally known as the 
Protectorship of Orthodoxy, ' has become indissolubly associated 
with the crown of the Autocrat of all the Russias,' says Prince 
Trubetzkoi m his book, Russia as a Great Power Nor should we 
forget that, m contrast to the rationahst constitutions of the 
Western Powers, there chngs to such semi-Oriental states as Russia 
a marked theocratic character. The position of the Czar in the eyes 
of his own people rests to some extent on the mystic nimbus which 
surrounds the Russian crown by virtue of its function as the Protector 
of orthodoxy and Slavdom, and it is clear that the Czar could not 
renounce this mission without forfeiting much of his prestige and, 
perhaps, even endangering his throne. In addition to this fact, there 
are the bonds of a common creed and kindred blood and a tradition 
which has its roots in the history of Russia — a country whose culture 
dates back to Byzantium — to the effect that the Russian Czar is the 
lineal successor of the East Roman Emperors. The Byzantine 
double eagle still stands in the Russian coat of arms, and the many 
wars that Russia has waged for the liberation of her orthodox 
brethren lead us to conclude that Russia would refuse to sacrifice the 
Serbs, even though we brand them, one and all, as ' assassins of 
princes.' 

In 1 908, during the Bosnian annexation ensis, we only j ust managed 
with the greatest difficulty to steer clear of war, mainly because Russia 
had been weakened in the war with Japan. Our experience on that 
occasion ought to have made us doubly cautious, if we were really 
opposed to going to war. In 1908 it was not Serbia herself that was 
at stake, but a province that Russia had conceded to the Austrians 
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in the Treaty of Reichstadt and which, as a matter of fact, had been 
in the possession of Austria since 1876 Nevertheless, the final 
incorporation of this province was regarded in Petrograd as a 
humiliation for Russia and aroused much indignation The resent- 
ment Russia felt against us and Austna-Hungary never altogether 
died out It led to increased armaments, and the new mihtary 
grants made necessary by the new battalions were coupled with a 
frank statement that Russia would not a second time give way to the 
' shining armour ' It cannot be said that Russian statesmen ever 
for a moment left us m doubt as to their attitude They regarded 
the attack on Serbia as a casus belh, a ' question of hfe and death,' as 
M. Sazonov put it, and they were the better able to adopt this 
attitude as after their reconciliation with Japan, their treaty of 1907 
with England concerning Asiatic questions had relieved them of all 
anxiety as to Russian policy m the Far East The Austro-Hungarian 
attack on Serbia, undertaken as it was with Germany's support, 
could not but be interpreted in Russia as a challenge and be given a 
fitting answer, as otherwise the Czardom, which rests not on the 
support of democrats and Jews but on that of the ' genuine Russians,' 
i,e , on the Nationahst-orthodox parties, would have foirnd the 
ground slipping from beneath its feet. It was therefore incompre- 
hensible from the very beginning that German statesmen should 
seriously believe in the ' localization of the conflict ' they talked 
about. 

To this argument my opponents retort that the attack on Serbia 
was an attempt to inflict a righteous punishment for the murder of 
the Archduke. 

But the murder at Serajevo was only one of the many occurrences 
that diaractensed the tension that had been in existence for years 
between Austria-Hungary and Serbia From national as well as 
economic reasons this tension grew more and more marked as time 
went on. The only question, then, is whether an appeal to arms was 
really necessary for the maintenance of our ‘ ally's ' position, and 
whether any German interest was sufiiciently affected to warrant our 
waging a world war. 

The ' Greater Serbia ' movement — ^which was the immediate cause 
of the crime and to which Austna intended to administer the coup do 
grdee — IS rooted m national affinities that bmd together the inhabi- 
tants of Serbia, Montenegro, Bosnia and, if one overlooks the 
difference of creed, Croatia and Dalmatia as well The more 
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advanced a people’s civilization and culture, the stronger becomes 
their national feehng and the more pronounced their need of a 
co-ordinated state life, of a common organization and development. 
Such a movement cannot be kiUed by mere violence And if for 
political reasons the sole radical solution, viz., the organization of a 
common state, seems out of the question, statesmen must neverthe- 
less continue to reckon with such a movement. The Hapsburg mon- 
archy, a conglomeration of states resting altogether upon a dynastic 
and historical basis, has to reckon with such nationalist currents 
in other parts of its dominions Movements which go in Italy by the 
name of irredenta are to be found among the Italians of Trieste and 
the Trentino, among the Rumanians m Transylvania, among the 
Galician Ruthenians, who are constantly oghng m the direction of 
Russia, and even among the Pan-Germans of the Sudetic and Alpine 
lands. The Magyars and the Czechs alone have no such centnfugal 
tendencies, because they are all included within the Monarchy. In 
this heterogeneity is to be found the germ of decay and wealcness, a 
warning against any pohcy of main force, for the fragile structure of 
the Dual Monarchy is not equal to the strain such a policy involves. 
The stability of a state depends upon the power of a unifying idea and 
upon the ethical strength immanent m this idea. But in Austria- 
Hungary there is neither a common ideal nor a common language. 
Bismarck had this fact in mind when he wrote that he had an almost 
superstitious dread of interweaving German interests too intimately 
with the destiny of Austria, an idea, by the way, that Napoleon III 
had also expressed in somewhat similar words. 

A campaign agamst Serbia, even if successful, would not have put 
an end to the Greater Serbia movement, but would at most have only 
checked it for a time. The amalgamation of the Serbo-Croats into 
one people and the extension of Serbia to the sea were movements 
that m the long run it was just as impossible to frustrate as the 
movement towards Italian unity. To delay such movements by 
skilful manoeuvrmg was all that could be hoped. Austria proper, 
that is to say, the part of it that formerly belonged to the German 
Bund, the Sudetic and Alpine lands, would have kept their full 
integrity, as would also the Magyar region, and both would have had 
to seek contact with us, even had they not had the trying Jugo-Slav 
coimection to put up with ; the national tendencies of our common 
Germanic blood and the clash of interests with the Magyars and 
Slavs both point to such a union. 
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Even had the Serbo-Croats broken away from Austria, Germany 
could still reckon on the German-Austrians and Magyars bemg drawn 
towards her. At any rate, German interests by no means demanded 
the extermmation of the Serbs The Serbian affair was, on the 
contrary, one that concerned only the private interests of Austria- 
Hungary and the localisation of the conflict was certainly justifiable 
m so far as it did not concern us in the least. Whatever way out of 
the difficulty the Vienna statesmen hked to find, they had not the 
faintest right to undertake a war counting on our assistance. The 
annihilatmg defeat which Austria has since suffered at the hands of 
the Serbs is a dreadful judgment on their insane policy. San 
Giuliano rightly characterized this policy as adventurous, dangerous 
and aggressive, and as lying outside the terms of the Triple Alliance 
To-day this policy is universally condemned in Austna itself San 
Giuliano declined to associate himself with it at a time when Franz 
Ferdinand was still alive — clear proof that political and not ethical 
reasons were responsible for the attitude adopted by Vienna. Which, 
I ask, was more important for Germany, the suppression — pro- 
vided all went well — of the Greater Serbian movement in Bosnia or 
the avoidance of a world war in which Anglo-German relations, 
which had just been improved and consohdated, must inevitably be 
ruined ? 

Had not Italian unity been achieved by much the same violent 
means as those employed in Serbia ? Is it not exactly the same thing 
that is now happening among the South Slavs as happened in 1848, 
1859 and 1866 in Italy ? There, too, the Austrians in the Lombardo- 
Venetian provinces tried with fire, sword and gallows and the 
notorious ‘ Bankrl to gag the national movement. Did not the 
Conservatives m Prussia try to get their government to espouse the 
cause of Austrian imperial rule on the Mincio, in order thus to 
throttle what they called the ' revolution ' ? In their fight for 
liberty, the Italians, like the Serbs, used bombs and daggers to obtain 
their political aims, not scrupling to abolish the Divine Right both of 
kings and of the Holy Father. Did a consideration of such facts 
induce us to decline any alliance with Italy or did we, because an 
Italian named Orsini hurled a bomb at Napoleon, think ourselves 
bound to declare war on Italy ? Is not the unity of modem Italy 
based on actions just as revolutionary as were the tendencies of the 

1 A wooden bench to which ' rebels ' and * traitors ' were bound face down- 
wardb before being flogged (Tr ) 
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Greater Serbian movement against Austria ? Are there ever in 
politics absolutely stable conditions which ought to last forever and 
which cannot be changed according to the changmg needs of nations ? 
Nor are treaties everlasting, being concluded only for definite pur- 
poses and for definite periods — reb'M^ sic stantibus, to use Bismarck's 
phrase Let the reader who is in doubt about such prmciples consult 
Bismarck's famous letter to General von Gerlach In this document 
the Great Chancellor discusses not only the theory of hereditary nght 
but also speaks of the necessity of negotiating agreements with move- 
ments, dynasties and states branded as revolutionary, should the 
interests of the state demand it 

What on earth made the German people plunge into a world war 
to fight agamst the South Slavs' movement for national unity ^ 
The Austnans could perhaps for a time have checked the Jugo- 
slavs' enthusiasm for their cause Crush it or stamp it out they 
could not 

What business had Germany to avenge the murder of an Austrian 
Archduke ? Even if ten Archdukes had been murdered and King 
Peter got nd of into the bargam, together with his offspnng, it would 
have been no concern of ours. If the Austnans chose to send their 
Heir Apparent into Bosnia to run the gauntlet of assassins in ' streets 
Imed with bomb-throwers,' it was no affair of ours to take part in the 
so-called repnsals The fact is that Germany, instead of pursuing 
RealpoliUk, here embarked on a wiU-o'-the wisp policy of sentimen- 
tality. ' In a policy of sentimentality there is no such thing as 
reciprocity,' says Bismarck m one of his letters to Gerlach. * Senti- 
mentality in pohtics is a purely Prussian peculiarity ; every other 
country takes its country's interests as the sole standard of its 
actions, no matter how it may drape these actions in legal or senti- 
mental motives. Other countnes accept our fine sentiments, exploit 
them to their hearts' content and then build on the hope that these 
sentiments will not permit us to escape from the meshes they have 
cast around us. Nor do they even thank us afterwards for our 
trouble, but only regard us as a sort of useful dupe.' 

Was Count Aerenthal grateful to us for the service we rendered him 
at the time of the annexation crisis Later on, his one idea was to 
withdraw from our guardianship and stand on his own feet. He caused 
reports to be spread to the effect that the tension that at that time 
had arisen between Russia and Austria had been solely a reaction 
resulting from the conflict of Anglo-German interests. To-day the 
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Austnans are already saying that Germany used Austna as a cat's- 
paw, and drove the Dual Monarchy into the war because she herself 
wanted it. Feelmg agamst Germany is growing in Austria from day 
to day ; the Austnans are saying that they are being forced to shed 
their blood in a war waged for German interests, and Austnan 
diplomatists are tr3dng to create the impression abroad that Austna 
was in July 1914 inclined to come to an understanding, but that 
Germany had pressed for war. 

A further cause of the tension that came about between Austria- 
Hungary and Serbia lay m economic questions. For years before the 
war the Serbs, mainly an agranan nation, had been plagued with all 
sorts of frontier chicanery. Under the influence of the all-powerful 
Magyar agrarians, the Hungarian government tned to prevent the 
import of Serbian products. Serbian cattle, for instance, would be 
left at Semlin on the border for days without water, and a specially 
high tariff was devised to prevent the import of Serbian gram. For 
this reason Serbia longed for a harbour of her own and alter the 
Balkan war tned to obtain some such outlet on the Adnatic During 
the Ambassadors' Conference in London, Austria tned to thwart 
Serbia's wishes wherever possible, Germany invariably giving 
Austria her unconditional support in such affairs. My one and only 
task at the Conference was to back up Austria's wishes. In the 
case of Italy’s demands we were far more reserved, out of considera- 
tions based on our dynastic sympathies for Greece. As a matter of 
fact, Austna and not Germany was the leading power of the Triple 
Alliance at the Conference in question. 

The principality of Albania, a state which, as M, Paul Cambon 
foresaw, was destined to be but short-lived, was called into being 
against the wishes of Russia and France Both these nations would 
have preferred to see Albania divided up between Serbia and Greece. 
The Serbs were denied access to the Adriatic and Montenegro was 
again, though not without difficulty, got out of Scutari. Each of 
these questions in turn threatened to cause a European conflagra- 
tion, unless Russia gave way. Coimt Mensdorff was supported in 
London by Baron Giesl, a well-known enemy of the Serbs, who was 
afterwards Austria's Minister at Belgrade. Count Mensdorff 
repeatedly gave it to be understood that his government was pre- 
pared, in case of a refusal, to take up arms, naturally with 
Germany's most obedient support. 

During my ambassadorship I repeatedly warned our government 
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against any such far-reaching subservience to Austna. The Kaiser 
at first shared my opinion that it would be better to split up Albania 
between Serbia and Greece, but the German Foreign Office, as usual, 
gave its decision unconditionally m the sense desired by Austria 
The Ballplatz had only one end in view. It was determined, if it 
could, to manacle both Serbia and Montenegro. 

In all these questions, Russia, the natural protector of Serbia, 
yielded to the pressure we brought to bear. It was, however, the 
attitude of Sir Edward Grey that was the decisive factor In order 
to preserve peace, the British Mmister came forward as a mediator 
and was untirmg in his efforts to induce his Russian fnends to give 
way. 

It IS not difficult to imagine that Germany’s attitude at the London 
Conference, the chief result of which was the creation of the princi- 
pality of Albania under Austro-Italian protection, was hardly cal- 
culated to arouse any very strong feelmg of gratitude in the Russian 
capital. 

The diplomat is not a spy any more than is the military or naval 
attache. Any attempt to get hold of the secrets of the government 
to which he is accredited by illicit means, such as bribery and the 
hke, would be dangerous if not fatal. He would be delivenng 
himself into the hands of doubtful persons and would run the nsk 
of being exposed and made impossible. First and foremost it is 
necessary for him to gam the confidence of the leading people of the 
country to which he is accredited. He should, if possible, be fnends 
with the monarch and his chief ministers and should be in touch with 
leading circles, not only at the Court but also in commercial life, in 
countnes where these circles play a prominent part. If he does this, 
he can gain influence and wiU be able to act as a mediator. If he has 
the gift of arousmg personal S5mpathies, he can also wm people’s 
goodwill for the country he represents. Above ail, he must be a man 
of keen discnmmation ; he must be a judge both of men and affairs 
and be able to utilise both for his own ends. With these qualifica- 
tions he will be able to serve his government and give it right counsel, 
always provided, of course, that his government is willing to listen 
to him and does not place obstacles in his path. It is not the 
ambassador, however, but the government that decides the policy 
to be adopted. It is the government that is responsible for the 
course things take. It is only when an ambassador’s reports are 
based on false assumptions that he can be held to bear a measure of 
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responsibility If his warnings and counsels are disregarded and if 
he IS given no support, he deserves no reproach if the policy pursued 
proves disastrous. It is not that our diplomats are, as a rule, 
inferior to those of other countries ; it is the method pursued by our 
statesmen that is wrong. Instead of having a clear programme that 
takes into account the power and the interests and feelings of our 
neighbours and fellow-men, and that does not overlook the impression 
that our attitude is likely to make upon them, we have been apt to 
attach too much importance to displays of strength and to mere outward 
successes that flattered our vanity. We have tried by dint of threats, 
sometimes by means of a dig in the ribs and sometimes by a flounsh of 
trumpets, to intimidate and impress. These diplomatic methods 
created an atmosphere of uneasiness and this uneasiness, in its turn, 
found expression in utterances that were interpreted by us as the 
outcome of hostile intentions. 

‘ Loyalty to our allies ' and * comradeship in arms ' are un- 
doubtedly valuable stock phrases, but they in no wise exhaust 
the requirements of a practical pohcy. Such stock expressions are 
all very well for use at Kaiser's birthday banquets or at the anni- 
versary celebrations of Veterans' Associations, but they by no 
means suffice for the political orientation of a country like 
Germany During the London Conference I strongly urged that 
greater consideration should be shown for the feelings of Russia and 
that we should refrain from identifymg ourselves unconditionally 
with Austria's anti-Serbian pohcy. I argued that if the Vienna 
Cabinet felt sure enough of our unquestioning support, this policy 
would sooner or later lead to a collision with Russia and to a catas- 
trophe. This was inevitable seeing that Russia, rightly or wrongly, 
would not renounce her r 61 e as protector of her Serbian brethren. 
Russian statesmen had never for a moment left us in doubt on this 
point. In politics, as in life, as M. Paul Cambon once said to me, 
it is essential that one be able to look at things from the standpoint 
of the other side. 

The policy pursued by us last summer when we put 5,000,000 
German soldiers at the disposal of the old Emperor Franz Joseph to 
avenge the murder of a member of his family reminds one of the wars 
of bygone ages when feuds between prmcely families over some 
personal difference devastated whole realms ; it smacks of the wars 
of the Crusaders, which were undertaken to liberate the tomb of our 
Lord from the Infidel, or of the Trojan War, that was waged to avenge 
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the wounded honour of King Menelaus. But neither the murder at 
Serajevo nor the subjugation of Serbia by Austna concerned German 
interests one jot, and the attitude adopted by us was the last 
disastrous consequence of a mistaken notion of our treaty obliga- 
tions towards Austna, and the pursuit of a policy which in this form 
entailed many more hazards than advantages. 

I was always in favour of protecting Austria, but was equally 
emphatic concerning our duty of maintaining an attitude of reserve in 
the Serbian question. The latter I looked upon as bemg Vienna's 
private affair. We should not have left any doubt, cither in Vienna 
or in Petrograd, on this point, if we meant to avoid a world war and 
to safeguard peace. 

Far better to have had no alliance at all than one that brought %n its 
train more peril than profit 

The idea of taking military action against Serbia was, moreover, 
by no means new It was a topic that had often been discussed m 
Vienna and seems to have assumed a more definite form in the period 
following the Peace of Bucharest, a Peace which was concluded under 
protest from Austria By the termsof thisPcace,Serbia’sfrontiershad 
been extended at the cost of Bulgaria, whose leading statesman, M. 
Daneff, had unfortunately allowed himself to be duped by the flattery 
of the Austnan and Hunganan statesmen into waging a second Balkan 
war, a war which ended in the defeat of Bulgaria and the estrangement 
of Rumania from Austna The question now was to find a remedy for 
the pessimism prevailing in Austria and for her stagnating commerce. 
How could the prestige of the Dual Monarchy be refurbished and the 
reproaches directed against Count Berchtold's policy be robbed of 
their stmg ? In finding an answer to this question the Austrian 
statesmen happened to overlook the fact that a policy of recoupment 
in Serbia must needs lead to a conflict with Russia and end in the 
disintegration of the Dual Monarchy. The numerous cases of high 
treason at the beginning of the war and even the open desertion of 
whole units to the enemy show how little the hearts of the Austrian 
Slavs were in this war. In Galicia and Bosnia the gallows-tree was 
called upon to play its gruesome part as an enforcer of patriotism, 
and in Prague nobody showed the ^ghtest shame at openly espousing 
the cause of Russia. 

The Austrians overlooked the fact that their monarchy possessed 
neither of the factors essential for a policy of main force, for Austria 
lacked both homogeneity of construction and a common ideal, two 
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things that a nation must possess if it is to accomphsh extraordmary 
achievements. An army made up of Magyars, Czechs, Poles, 
Ruthenians, Rumamans, Croats and Serbs, was without the ethical 
force that mspired other nations fighting for a national idea. When 
two state organisms clash, the stronger and more stable of the two 
must triumph over the weaker. The Austro-Hunganan army, 
which is only held together by dynastic bonds of allegiance to a 
common ruler, can therefore not stand up agamst the assault ot a 
really united nation. The Austrian defeats that have taken place ol 
late are ascnbable m part, it is true, to the mfenonty of their leaders 
as well as of their troops. But they are due, too, m no small measure 
to the law of development, a law that has always prevailed in the 
history of the world. The rule of the Austrian black and yellow 
flag had perforce to give way before a nation inspired with a national 
ideal. Just as the Austnans, despite their military successes, were 
obliged to withdraw from Italy, and just as Austria, despite all her 
measures of violence, had to give up Hungary and proved unable to 
keep the leadership m the German question, so the Jugo-Slavs will m 
their turn, despite the help Germany is now lending Austna, continue 
to push forward in their own mdependent national development. 
' In its methods of revision,* says Bismarck, ' history observes a logic 
that is more exact than any Prussian Auditing OfBce ! * 

Germany's pohcy reminds one of Czar Nicholas who gave way to 
romantic dreams of legitimacy and allowed his armies in 1848 to be 
used for the suppression of the Hungarian rebellion. It is notorious 
that Austria never felt grateful to him for his services ! 

The terms in which the ultimatum was couched left no doubt that 
the Vienna Cabinet wanted Serbia not to accept but to reject itvS 
demands. The Austnan diplomats were actually afraid lest Serbia 
might accept their terms, Baron Giesl, the Austnan Minister at 
Belgrade, had already packed his trunks and was ready to leave for 
Vienna when the Serbian answer arrived. Without stopping to 
examine the document, he straightway declared that it was unsatis- 
factory, although it accepted almost everything that Austria had 
demanded, and made a reservation only on one point, viz., — the 
demand that Austro-Hungarian officials should take part in the crim- 
inal investigations on Serbian soil. If there had been a real desire for 
peace on the part of Austria, it would have been an easy matter for 
her to have made the Serbian reply a basis for further negotiations. 
But there was no such desire. Both in Vienna and in Berlin the 
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men who were pulling the stnngs wanted war with Serbia, The 
movements of Russian troops and a remark made by M. Sazonov at 
Constanza, ' We shall only go to war if Austria attacks Serbia/ show 
that St Petersburg already suspected Vienna’s intentions. As a 
matter of fact the policy adopted by Austria in Serbia had for some 
time past been the cause of a growing feeling of hostility in St. Peters- 
burg, not only towards Vienna, but also, indirectly, towards 
Berlin 


11 . 

Public opinion in Germany is much exercised to discover the 
reasons that induced Great Britain to take part in the war. People 
ask whether Great Britain was not the real instigator of the war. 
They wonder whether England brought about the war in order to 
crush Germany, or whether, seeing that she could have prevented it, 
she did not merely let it come about, with the same end in view. 

When in November 1912 I entered upon my duties as Ambassador 
at London, Sir Edward Grey and M. Gambon were still exchanging 
views as to how England and France could collaborate for mutual 
protection in case of an attack or in case war should threaten. The 
correspondence that then took place between these two statesmen has 
since been published. The agreements which had from time to time 
been arranged between the military and naval staffs of the two coun- 
tries, although without binding force, served as the basis of the new 
understanding. This was not an alliance, but an agreement of a 
defensive nature ; it was only in the event of an attack that it would 
become actual ; no definite pledgCvS were given on either side. Our 
anti-English attitude dunng the Boer War, — the lively sympathies of 
the German people for colonists of a kindred race settled in far-away 
South Africa, — Count Billow’s notorious speech, coupled with his 
attitude towards Mr Chamberlain, whose attempts at bnnging about 
a rapprochement had mot with such a chilly reception, and especially 
Germany’s new naval policy, — all these things had led to a feeling of 
hostility in England ; and this feeling was certainly growing. In 
addition to all this came the personal likes and dislikes of King 
Edward, who made no secret of his fondness for everything French. 
This was the soil on which the wisli for a rapprochement with France 
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sprang up. France, too, at that time felt herself threatened by 
Germany. Thus came about the Morocco-Egypt agreement, an 
agreement that later on was destmed to form the basis of the Tnple 
Entente. Throughout the Morocco affair our attitude wavered 
between approval and threats No one could tell what we were 
aiming at, whether it was war we wanted or whether our object was 
to extend our colonial power on the basis of a peaceful agreement 
The attitude adopted by us in 1905 and 1911 towards France had no 
doubt led to a strengthening of the rapprochement between the two 
Powers It now helped to foster the ill-feeling that was growmg up 
against us in England as the result of our naval pohcy England, in 
the interests of the balance of power m Europe and of her own 
mdependence, and moved by a desire to protect her own coasts, 
could not tolerate any further extension of the German sphere of 
influence in Western Europe. The mamtenance of France as an 
mdependent country with undiminished power was of vital interest 
to Great Britain Enghsh statesmen more and more clearly recog- 
nised that a repetition of the events of 1870 was incompatible with 
Bntish interests, but did not allow themselves to be led into making 
agreements that were anything more than technical in their nature. 
It was clearly stipulated that these agreements were only to come into 
force in the event of a German attack on France, an attack of which, 
as I constantly pointed out in my London dispatches, both French 
and English hved in constant dread. That this rapprochement and 
the agreements referred to were anything more than an attempt on the 
part of France and England to make themselves secure against the 
vast armaments of Germany, or that these agreements were intended 
for aggressive purposes has never been shown by anything that has 
yet been published. Nor was it in the interests of Great Britain to 
free the French from the German nightmare, seeing that it was this 
danger from her eastern neighbour that kept France so subservient to 
England. Just as little, however, can British foreign policy get on 
without the pressure that we exercise on Russia, as Russia would 
otherwise obtain a free hand m Asia, with inconvenient consequences 
for England. These simple considerations suffice to show how 
unlikely it was that bellicose aims could be included in the British 
programme 

Mr. Lloyd George's well-known speech made m the summer of 
1911 was delivered merely to warn us that statesmen in London were 
feehng disturbed by our failure to send any explanation as to why 
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we had sent the Panther to Agadir, and were beginning to believe 
that Germany intended war 

When I got to London m November 1912, the First Balkan War 
had just ended with the victory of the allied states over Turkey, and 
the partition of the Turkish inhentance had again summoned up the 
spectre of a European war 

Shortly after my amval Lord Haldane, a close friend of Sir 
Edward Grey's, called on me. He assured me that England wanted 
peace and fnendship with Germany and that he hoped that with my 
help it would be possible to strengthen the relations between the two 
countries and remove aU misunderstandings. He would, however, 
he said, at once draw my attention to one important point England 
could never permit the destruction or the weakening of France. 
This was a vital question for Great Bntain She must hold a pro- 
tecting hand over France just as Germany did over Austria As 
Great Bntain might through France be drawn into a European war, 
the basis of any understanding between Great Bntain and Germany 
must necessarily be a peifcctly unambiguous policy of peace. 
England, said Lord Haldane in conclusion, wished just as little 
to attack Germany as to encourage any revanche idea among the 
French 

Dunng my stay in London, many people in high places expressed 
similar views in conversation with me Both in my dispatches and 
by word of mouth I repeatedly drew attention to this important 
point, and time after time emphasised the fact that Germany would 
have to reckon with Great Britam as an opponent should France be 
attacked. 

There could be no possible doubt as to what England's attitude 
would be and it was therefore quite incomprehensible to me how the 
German Chancellor, in spite of Sir Edward Grey's repeated warnings 
and my own written and oral reports, could be so taken by surprise 
by the Bntish declaration of war. 

My view that the leading principle of British foreign policy was in 
the first place to maintain peace and in the second place resolutely to 
protect France, was shared by my two colleagues of the Triple 
Alliance. 

Prompted by the wish to maintain peace. Sir Edward Grey soon 
after my amval suggested the London Conference of Ambassadors. 
This exchange of views had only one object, viz. to prevent the out- 
break of a European war into which England feared she might be 
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drawn. II the Bntish Minister for Foreign Affairs had wanted war, 
these tedious negotiations would have been quite superfluous 
While the negotiations were going on there was no lack of oppor- 
tunity to set the match to the pile, and it was chiefly due to Sir 
Edward Grey’s activity as a mediator that a collision was at that 
time prevented, and this despite the fact that Germany invanably 
identified herself with the claims put forward by the Ballplatz. 

Anglo-German co-operation dunng this conference formed the 
basis for the understanding aimed at by Sir Edward Grey, an under- 
standing which I afterwards did my utmost to further The British 
Government thus learned to trust our will for peace, and gradually 
came to take a more friendly view of our intentions. In other 
questions, too, the English were ready to meet Germany half-way. 
Simultaneously negotiations were being earned on between Germany 
and England for the settlement of our respective spheres of interest 
in Asia Minor, including the Bagdad Railway question, etc Here, 
too, I found England ready to show us every consideration possible, 
and in the contract that was already drawn up ready for signature 
when the war broke out we got far more than the founders of the 
railway had ever dared to dream of I succeeded, for example, in 
secunng Basra as the terminus, after we had already given up all 
hope of such a thing. 

A new treaty dealing with colonial questions in Africa was also 
agreed upon between us It was already drawn up and was, at the 
wish of the British Government, to have been signed at the beginning 
of 1915, and published immediately Owing to scruples felt by the 
German Government with regard to the pubheation, a proviso upon 
which the Enghsh laid particular stress, and one to which we objected 
on formal grounds, the treaty threatened to fall through. In this 
Colonial Treaty our Foreign Office found itself opposed by France. 
M. Paul Cambon left no stone unturned to put difficulties in the way 
of the new agreement, as he regarded it as an encroachment upon 
French interests. 

Not only at Court and in official circles but also in society and in 
commeraal circles, which in England have great influence, I eveiy- 
where found during my stay in England the most cordial friendlmess 
and a sincere wish to come into closer relations with us. Every- 
where and in ever-growing measure, I met with the warmest sym- 
pathy, and I finally succeeded in adiieving a marked improvement 
in the mood towards Germany. 
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I was received as a guest of honour by great commercial cities , 
at public dinners at which I presided thousands of pounds were 
subscribed by the British people present for various German chanties, 
such as a Home for German Seamen and a German Hospital ; Oxford 
conferred upon me the degree of D.C.L., honoris causa, a compliment 
paid to none of my colleagues, with the exception of M. Gambon, the 
doyen of the Diplomatic Corps , and, in every city and in aU circles, 
I was received with the utmost courtesy and consideration. All this, 
I am told by wiseacres, was mere eyewash, a part of the mynad- 
headed conspiracy to deceive and mislead Germany. 

The honorary degree of D.C.L was conferred upon me at Oxford 
on the 3rd of June, 1914. The Berliner Tagehlati desenbes the 
ceremony as follows : 

Prince Lichnowsky to-day received the degree of D.C L honoris 
causa from the University of Oxford. At the conferring of the degree, 
despite the mtlieti of venerable tradition, there was a typically English 
absence of formality. The ceremony took only a few minutes and was 
held in a moderately filled hall, the doors of which were left open. 
The heads of the various colleges wore rod or black gowns, as is 
usual m Germany, too, on such occasions. In a great chair sat the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University, murmunng almost inaudibly 
Latin words pronounced like English. The German Ambassador, 
wearing a red gown, was then led in by the Public Orator of the 
University. The Public Orator delivered a long speech in Latin, 
praising the Prince’s services to letters and emphasising the fact, amid 
the applause of those present, that the honour done to Prince 
Lichnowsky was a token of English admiration for German scholar- 
ship and for the German nation. It sounded very fine to hear 
this Englishman’s voice ring through this ancient hall of Oxford as 
he cried, * Totam Gemianiam animo salutamus.* For a moment one 
had the feeling that an ambassador could really form a link 
between two nations. We give the text ^ of the speech delivered by 
Prince Lichnowsky at the dinner given in his honour last evening 
at Oxford by the German Literary Society and the Anglo-German 
Club: 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — I fully appreciate the honour which has 

^ Professor Fiedler of Oxford has been good enough to place his copy ol 
Pnnee Lichnowsky 's speech at the publishers* disposal, together with a trans- 
lation made in Oxford at the time, thus making, possible an authentic and 
somewhat fuller version than that contained in the TagehlaU, (Tr ) 

L.H.A. c 
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been conferred on me by the ancient and venerable University of 
Oxford in making me one of its Honorary Doctors, and I should like 
to take this opportunity of conveying to the authorities of the 
University an expression of my profound gratitude. At this 
morning's impressive ceremony, the red gown, the outward sign of 
my new digmty, was placed upon my shoulders in the historical 
surroundings of a hall whose walls bear witness to the fruitful educa- 
tional activities of many centuries ; the impressive picture presented 
by the presence of so many representatives of the highest leammg 
will remain for ever in my memory and remind me that a personal 
tie has been formed between the University of Oxford and myself and 
that from to-day I can count myself one of yourselves, and a member 
of the great commumty of British leammg. 

I am aware, gentlemen, that this distmction has not been conferred 
upon me on account of my attainments in the field of knowledge It 
IS probable, gentlemen, that I am not far wrong m the assumption 
that the great honour of making me a D C.L has been bestowed 
upon me with the purpose of encouragmg the efforts I have made to 
become more closely acquainted with English life and English 
thought, and also to express approval of the political line I have 
followed. But above all, I believe it has been desired to mark the 
community of ideas which this celebrated University has maintained 
with German thought for centuries past by fostering and furthering 
Gennan intellectual life. It is this anaent and constantly renewed 
intellectual connection that has given rise to the wish to confer 
upon the political representative of the German Empire in England 
an honour rarely, and only in exceptional cases, bestowed upon 
foreign diplomatic representatives. I can truly say that when the 
news reached me that from this time forward I ^ould have the right 
to call myself an Hon. Doctor of the University of Oxford, the 
pleasure and the pride I felt were only exceeded by one other feeling 
and that was satisfaction at this real proof of your warm sympathy 
with Gennan culture and with my German Fatherland. Professor 
Fiedler in his pregnant speech referred to the fact that the Emperor 
William IS an Hon D.C.L., and that exactly one hundred years ago 
His Majesty's great-grandfather was also made an Hon. Doctor at 
your University. The latter stayed here with his two sons, one 
of whom became King Frederick IV. and the other the Emperor 
WiUielm I. Great events have happened dunng these hundred 
years The balance of power has shifted and as a result the 
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grouping of the Powers has also been changed. But the goal 
towards which the Bntish and the German peoples were striving 
in those stormy times after years of fighting is stiU their aim to-day 
in the unclouded atmosphere of civic progress. Their ideal has 
remained the same Then, as now, our Monarchs joined hands to 
maintain peace and to protect civic industry. Then, as now, both 
Bntish and German policies were in agreement in the endeavour 
to secure for their peoples the blessings of undisturbed intellectual 
and economic development. 

In those days Goethe still lived ; Schiller had been dead only a few 
years A period of intellectual development and literary growth 
had preceded the period of political progress and the mighty awaken- 
ing of Germany to the consciousness of her nationality Our great 
poets had contributed towards arousing a sense of the ideals of man- 
kind in the Chirman people. By their immortal works they had 
greatly enhanced the intrinsic value of German culture and thus 
helped to found the proud sense of nationahty After a period of 
national listlessness they had laid the foundations for the great 
awakening which followed. It has often been debated whether there 
is any connection between the literary and political growth of a 
nation 1 think 1 may say tliat they are necessarily parallel influences 
dependent one on the other (a view also shared by Treitschke), and 
that it is the feeling for the ideal instilled by the Universities, by the 
men of learning and the great poets, which makes a nation capable of 
aiming at national ideals, of having faith in itself and carrying out 
great political aims. Thus wc see that the growth of intellectual 
power frequently precedes political action, and if, according to 
Fnednch Nietzsche, human culture depends on the dominance of 
ideas, the fostering of these ideas which cryslalhse into ideals, rests 
with the Universities. That is why political movements which pay 
homage to the national ideals are so often set in motion and earned 
out by the enthusiastic youth of the Universities. But the national 
conception which forms the intermediary stage between individuality 
and humanity reposes mainly on the community of the leading ideals 
which have received their character from our poets and historians 
and become embodied in our great monarchs, statesmen and generals, 
and in the foremost representatives of learning and the Arts. 

If they are not to die, these ideals must be renewed and revived, 
remodelled and developed according to modem requirements , for, as 
Nietzsche puts it, the living are not to be ruled by the dead. Accord- 
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ing to Helmholz it is the pure love of truth that leads to the greatest 
victones. By this we penetrate into the realm of the unknown 
This high task is undertaken by both the British and the German 
Umversities, and it would therefore be idle to discuss which .of their 
respective methods of teachmg is to be preferred. I like to think 
that the one very happily completes the other, and that in this case, 
too, he only would err who pretends that he alone is the possessor of 
the genume rmg. The more German learning and hterature are 
studied in Bntam and British learning and literature in Germany, 
the more will the intellectual possessions and values of both nations 
become their common property. The two nations will thus be 
drawn nearer to one another in their inner hves. The foundation of 
a mutual appreaation based on the possession of the same ideals and 
a commimity of culture and ethics will be widened, and in this way 
the Universities will also help forward pohtical aims. 

I cannot sufficiently express the pleasure it gives me to see numbers 
of my youthful fellow-countrymen gathered here this evemng whose 
mission it will some day be to help the German people to an under- 
standmg of Bntish feehng and British customs and to spread among 
us a knowledge of the ideals which give to Bntish culture its dis- 
tinctive character and which thus govern the soul of the Bntish 
nation. No one has depicted m more eloquent words than Mattliew 
Arnold the magic of Oxford and the impetus given by Oxford to our 
aspirations towards higher aims. 

Steeped in sentiment as she lies, spreading her gardens to the 
moonlight, and whispering from her towers the last enchantments 
to the Middle Age, who will deny that Oxford, by her ineffable 
charm, keeps ever calling us nearer to the true goal of all of us, 
to the ideal, to perfection, — ^to beauty, in a word, which is only 
truth seen from another side? — ^nearer, perhaps, than all the 
learning of Tubingen." 

Nevertheless it was Matthew Arnold who in his well-known verses 
on Goethe showed a complete understanding of German intellectual 
hfe, and no one more than he led the way here in Oxford to an 
appreciation of German research and the German spirit. Hardly any 
other English poet has fostered and spread the love of German 
literature here m Oxford more than Matthew Amold has done, 

I am also especially pleased to know that a large number of 
German students meet in Oxford every year to worship at the shrine 
of Bntish learning. Nor must I forget Bntish sport, which finds so 
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many followers in our midst and which conduces greatly to the moral 
and physical strengthening of the nation. It may be said that the 
people who cultivate sports govern the world and wiH do so more and 
more. I regret sincerely that I had not the privilege of studying here 
myself, but I hope to make up for it by letting my sons keep some 
terms. I need not dwell on the merits of Enghsh Universities, they 
are known to us all. They tend to the development of a strong 
personality and the formation of men of independence and character 
who are well fitted to be pioneers and to carry West European culture 
to the furthermost regions of the earth 

It is through Bntish university life that the word “ Gentleman 
has gamed the superlative meaning which enables it to be accepted by 
all nations as a standard of culture, so that one may say that the 
gentleman has conquered the entire civilised world To-day the 
term gentleman represents the generally accepted standard of social 
worth, by which all people are measured. The standpoint of a 
gentleman has become part of the ethics of modem life, it is the 
" virtus ** of to-day ; to use a German student*s expression, the social 
manners of a gentleman represent the international comment 

If I am rightly informed, Cecil Rhodes held this view when he 
became a leader of British Imperialism. Rhodes also recognised the 
compatibility of British and German political needs, he recognis(‘d 
that there was a place in the sun for both, and he was further con- 
vinced of the near relationship of Bntish and German culture, I may 
say of their mutual completion. He thought that the Teutonic race 
on the foundation of Latin culture was fitted as was no other race to 
fulfil the mission of Western European civilisation. He expressed 
this idea when he founded the scholarships to which we owe the 
presence here of many young Germans Cecil Rhodes, it is true, was 
above everything an Englishman, but his political and philosophical 
views were not hidebound by national prejudice or narrow political 
egoism ; nor did he belong to those idealogues who with mistaken 
humamtarianism and philanthropy would give to all races of man- 
kind the same political rights to assert themselves according to their 
own laws and desires. He was of opinion that m the case of the 
whole of mankind the law held good that tlie fittest will survive. He 
believed that mankind develops according to law and not according 
to discretion, 

I am of opinion, gentlemen, that the roots of political ethics are to 
be found in the recognition of this law, in the extension and the 
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dominance of the most powerful and superior races, whose success 
must simultaneously benefit and improve the whole of mankind. 
Cecil Rhodes was of opinion that the whole of humanity would be 
best served if the Teutonic peoples were brought nearer together and 
would join hands for the purpose of spreadmg their civilisation to 
distant regions. 

In the presence of so many distinguished representatives of litera- 
ture and learning 1 need not explain how deeply rooted among us in 
Germany is the admiration we feel for the great names of British 
poetry I will merely remind you that only a few weeks ago the 
German Shakespeare Society celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. 
This society is not only the first German society of its kind to have 
been formed, for it has been followed by the Goethe, Dante, and 
other similar societies, but it is also the only one which has been 
successful m devoting itself solely to the study of a foreign poet 

The causes which have made it possible for a foreign poet to exer- 
cise so potent an attraction are manifold Primarily they he in the 
fact that m our feehngs this greatest of British poets has already 
almost become a German, and that the works of no other foreigner 
have penetrated so deeply into the soul of the German people. 
Heine says : ‘‘ The only thing the Germans cannot forgive in Shake- 
speare is that he did not choose to be bom m Germany '' This great 
poet has special political attractions for us because of his outspoken 
patriotism and national public feeling. Besides this it has been in 
his favour that England has always been regarded as the land of 
pohtical liberty and that here originated those constitutional rights 
and that here was laid the foundation of those civic nghts which 
have spread victoriously throughout the whole of Europe. Hence 
it is that for us Shakespeare has become a political poet whom 
we claim as our own together with Goethe and Schiller. 

I fear, gentlemen, I have already taken up too much of your time, 
and that I have exceeded the limits of an after-dinner speech. I 
wanted so much to tell you how I feel I ought to interpret my newly 
acquired connection with this celebrated seat of learning and to say 
that I shall look upon it as my duty in future to further and develop 
as much as possible the relations between the University of Oxford 
and the country which I have the honour to represent. I rejoice to 
find that the advanced study of the German language here is especi- 
ally helpful to our aims, and this evening I have again noticed with 
satisfaction how much our mother tongue is in evidence in this 
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University The days are past when the Bnton learnt no foreign 
language, and it is no longer a mark of the xmadulterated Englishman 
that he should understand no foreign idiom It is not very long ago 
that Prince Bismarck was said to have expressed the opinion that he 
distrusted every Englishman who spoke foreign languages ; he did 
not look upon him as a genuine Britisher, but as a colourless mter- 
national type — to be regarded with suspicion My expenence has 
shown me that the present-day Englishman speaks German as well 
as we speak Enghsh, with this difference only, that the English are 
less venturesome than we in the region of foreign tongues Many 
years ago Prince Bismarck m a letter to General von Gerlach com- 
plained that every Berliner felt proud when a real English jockey gave 
him the opportunity of torturing the Queen's English 

Finally, gentlemen, let me thank you once more for the great honour 
you have done me and for the very pleasant evening which I have 
been allowed to spend in your midst. I have to-night felt almost 
as though I were at Heidelberg or Gottingen. I beg you wiU dnnk 
with me to the health of the celebrated old University of Oxford as 
well as to that of the two Societies whose guests we are and to their 
continued successful work m helping forward Bntish-German 
intellectual brotherhood." 

Everyone who knows anything about life and conditions in 
England is aware of the important rdle played by public dinners and 
by the inevitable after-dinner speeches that accompany them. It is 
the only way a diplomat can get into touch with those City and 
commercial circles with whom social life does not ordinarily bnng 
him into contact. If one is a guest of honour, one cannot remain 
silent when called upon to respond to the words of greeting and 
welcome addressed to one. On these occasions I as far as possible 
avoided touching on political topics, always laying chief stress on the 
commercial relations between our two countries, and the important 
interests Great Britain and Germany had in common. Such speeches 
contributed in no small degree towards creating good-feeling towards 
the country I represented, and my French colleague received instruc- 
tions from his government to counteract what they called my 
' propaganda ' by appearing more frequently at public functions. 

In general it is agrarian countries and countnes that have not yet 
found a national basis that are most inclined to be bellicose. 
Satiated nations with a widespread network of commercial relations 
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always have more to lose than to gam by a war. It is inconceivable 
that a nation like the British, which has such a high standard of 
hving, should wish to be disturbed both in its matenal interests and 
in its accustomed pleasures by the privations mseparable from war. 

What had Great Britain to gam from a war with Germany ? Why 
should she want to destroy German trade, Bntish trade being largely 
dependent upon trade with Gennany ? In the year 1913, for example, 
the value of the goods imported into Great Britain from Germany 
was £80,500,000, while British exports to Germany amounted to 
£59,500,000. Among all the countnes we dealt with. Great Britain's 
trade with us tops the hst ; if one excludes the United States and the 
Bntish colomes, Anglo-German trade represents the most important 
exchange of goods m the whole circle of British commerce. Apart 
from this, the British market is largely dependent on such German 
products as sugar, chemicals, silk goods, etc. A European war 
could not but have a disastrous effect on Bntish prosperity, based 
as this prospenty was on mtemational commercial values and not on 
agranan or home products. This would be the case even in a war m 
whichEngland did not directly participate. As for England's wanting 
to destroy our fleet, both Bntish naval experts and statesmen, even 
before the war, were well aware that that would be no such easy task. 
They had become reconciled to the idea of a German fleet. They did 
not mind as long as our building programme did not exceed that laid 
down in the Navy Bill placed before the Reichstag in the Budget. 
The German fleet was certainly mconvenient to the British, but as 
long as we did not bnng in any supplementary estimates, they did 
not let it worry them. British superiority was secure ; proposals 
like that for a naval hohday were allowed to drop without causing 
ill-feelmg. I never discussed the fleet officially. I purposely avoided 
doing so, thus letting it be known that I regarded the naval 
estimates as a purely internal affair of Germany's. The British were 
willing to refrain from interfering with our colonial development, if 
for no other reason than because the colonies distracted our attention 
from the North Sea This was shown, too, by their readiness to meet 
our wishes in the matter of the Portuguese colonies. England had 
the best colonies and needed no war with us to acquire new ones. 
Had she wanted to extend her colonial interests, the Portuguese 
protectorate would have afforded her an opportunity of doing so. 

The outbreak of the war was in short an unspeakable catastrophe 
for Great Britain, even could she have been sure of crippling us. 
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It would have been downright madness from the Bntish standpoint 
to bring about such a war. 

England was ready to come to a full understanding with us and to 
enter into closer relations with us, always provided that her other 
fnendships did not suffer in consequence, and on the understanding 
that Germany would pursue an unambiguous policy of peace. But 
we quitted this path when we induced Count Berchtold to stnke at 
Serbia. Such a policy was bound, even though this was not our 
intention, to lead to a world war and to the collapse of all my efforts 
to bring about an understanding For it was not to be expected, 
from reasons already explamed, that the conflict could be locahzed. 

‘ But if Sir Edward Grey had really wished to prevent war,* say my 
critics, * Russia would have kept quiet.' Even if the Bntish Foreign 
Minister had exphcitly declared in Petrograd that England would not 
]om in, Russia would nevertheless have moved Things being as 
they were, she liad no choice Is it likely that a Great Power hke 
Russia could allow another Power to pi escribe a course of action in 
questions which she herself regarded as of vital importance ? 

In a matter in which she regarded herself as bound by obligations 
and in which the very existence of the nation was at stake, Germany 
had up to the end of July declined to bring the faintest pressure to 
bear on her Austrian ally. And yet we expect of Sir Edward Grey 
that he should speak in a tone of authority to a friendly state towards 
which he was bound by no obligation ! Germany demanded of him 
that he should identify himself with the Austrian standpoint just as 
completely as she herself had done, that he should come forward as an 
advocate of Austna's interests in the Balkans and that he should give 
his blessing to a policy which Marquis di San Giuliano had rejected 
after branding it as * adventurous and aggressive.' Germany ex- 
pected Sir Edward Grey to be more friendly towards the Tnple 
Alliance than was San Giuliano himself and that the British states- 
man should take sides with Austria against Russia. 

I have never led anyone to suppose that Sir Edward would adopt 
such a course ; I am prepared, however, to maintain that he left no 
stone unturned m his efforts to ensure peace. Even after the 
publication of the ultimatum he laid before us proposals for media- 
tion. These we turned down. He begged us to put forward some 
proposal of our own, but we did not do so. In reply to the urgent 
entreaties I addressed to my government, asking them to bring about 
a compromise, as otherwise the world war was inevitable, I received 
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the curt reply that Germany must dechne to meddle in the Serbian 
quarrel, this quarrel being * purely the affair of our ally * We were 
ready on the other hand, I was told, to mediate between Vienna and 
Petrograd This would have meant a mediation that excluded the 
object m dispute. In other words, mstead of mediation, — which 
must necessarily be two-sided, — ^we proposed a one-sided pressure. 
This pressure was to be brought to bear on Petrograd and not 
on Vienna. 

We imagined that by taMng up a stand-to-attention, dnll-book 
attitude we could wm a diplomatic success and thus rejuvenate 
Austria-Hungary That was our fatal and temble mistake. 

Sir Edward Grey's formula ran, ‘ So long as the dispute remains 
confined to Austria and Serbia, I will not intervene, but should it 
develop into a quarrel between Austria and Russia, the time will have 
come for the Powers who are not directly concerned to mediate.' 

Sir Edward Grey repeatedly said to me, * If war breaks out it will 
be the greatest catastrophe the world has ever seen.' A statesman 
who is bent on war does not use such words. To Sir Edward Grey 
war meant the collapse of his whole foreign pohcy. Even as late as 
29th July, when through me he warned the German Government m 
the well-known words, he declared to M. Gambon that France should 
not deduce from his statement that England would support her under 
all circumstances As late as July 31 the correspondence between 
King George and Poincar^ took place in which the King declined to 
make any binding statement in France's favour. Once the ulti- 
matum had been issued, it was clear that the British Fleet could not 
be dispersed. The ships had already been assembled before the 
publication of the ultimatum and had to be held m readiness. For 
all Europe knew what the ultimatum meant. Sir Edward Grey told 
Count Mensdorff that he would not have specially assembled the’ships, 
but now that they were together he did not mtend to disperse them. 

Our policy remmds me of the story of Kmg Canute who had his 
throne brought down to the water's edge and forbade the tide to wet 
his feet. It was not his fault that his feet got wet, but that of the 
disobedient waves. They ought to have stopped when he told 
them. 

M. Sazonov, it is true, could reckon on England's supporting him, 
as the Belgian attache reported. For the Russian statesman knew 
for certain that m spite of all Sir Edward Grey's evasive answers, 
England could not remain neutral if France came in. ' Sooner or later 
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you will be drawn in if war breaks out,' observed M Sazonov to 
the Bntish Ambassador on 24th July 

Sir Edward Grey has said, ' Some people think that I could have 
prevented the wai if I had from the very outset declared that I would 
not ]oin in. Others tell me that I could have prevented it if I had 
said straight out, “ I intend to come in " In the first case, Russia 
would, they maintain, have given way, and in the second case, 
Germany Both assumptions are wrong.' The world- war could 
only have been prevented by forcing Count Berchtold to renounce 
the idea of a war with Serbia or by Germany’s declaring that the 
question at issue between Austria and Serbia lay outside the terms of 
the Triple Alliance To begin with, Austrian tioops were to occupy 
Serbia, in other words, according to the usage that prevails in that 
part of the world, Serbian territory was to be harried and laid waste. 
Parts oi Serbia were to be ]>resentcd to her neighbours and, as a 
generous concession, Austria-Hungaiy would refrain from making 
any territorial acquisitions foi herself That is what Berlin called 
a ' colossal act of grace ' And while this operation was taking 
place, Russia, who all along had emphasised her community of blood 
and creed with the threatened provinces, was to remain an idle 
spectator Could anyone seriously suppose that public opinion in 
Russia, which had lorced Alexander 11. into a wai against Turkey for 
the liberation of the Slav brethren of the Orthodox Church, would 
for a moment tolerate such a tiling, even if Sir Edward Grey 
in the tone of a commander-in-chicf ol the Triple Entente had 
demanded it ? Consider for a moment what had happened. On 
23rd July Austiia's ultimatum to Serbia was published, clearly 
revealing that it was drafted with a view to re] ection — in other words, 
with a view to war. Russia immediately and unambiguously de- 
clared that she could not permit the annihilation of Serbia The 
promise that thc^^ would be no annexation of Serbian tcrritoiy was 
not sufficient. The Serbian answer had acccjitcd nearly every 
demand, Serbia asking only to be allowed to negotiate with regard to 
the two points still in dispute. Whereupon Austria declares war. 
Germany supports tlie Austrian standpoint, declines any interven- 
tion, declines Sir lidward Grey's oflers of mediation The propo.sal 
made by the Czar to hand the matter over to the Hague Tribunal is 
left disregarded- 

Even supposing that Sir ICdward Grey had succeeded in keeping 
Russia passive, what advantagij could we Ixave promised ourselves from 
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it ? Could we have hoped for an improvement in our relations with 
Russia when it was owing to our subservient support of Austna that 
these relations had become so bad and when we were ready at all times 
to grant our support to our ally in her anti-Serbian pohcy? 
Seeing that the Entente was based upon a common hostihty to 
Germany, owing to anxiety at the strength ol Germany’s position, 
was not such an mcrease of tension bound to establish on a still 
firmer basis the Triple Entente, the cordiality of which we already 
lamented ^ 

The Triple Entente, which had ongmated in the antagonisms 
between Germany and France, Germany and Great Britain and 
between Russia and Austria, could only be loosened by improving our 
relations with England and with Russia and by putting a stop to the 
sabre-rattling with which we kept on alarming the French just when 
they were beginnmg to regard the revanche idea as nothing more than 
a beautiful dream and were setthng down to enjoy prosperity and 
repose. 

There was no hope of our being able to break up the Entente by 
violent methods. The only thing to do was ' to bring the two groups 
into closer touch,' as Sir Edward Grey himself would fain have done. 
A rapprochement with England had already been reached, and we 
could have had a similar rapprochement with Russia had we but 
been willing unambiguously to renounce our policy of lending support 
to Austria's projects in the Balkans. An agreement with Russia 
couched in some such terms as the foUowmg would have completely 
assured the peace of Europe. ‘ La Russie s'engage i ne pas attaquer 
ni I'AUemagne ni I'Autnche et a ne pas appuyer ime attaque de la 
France ou de I'Angleterre dirig^e centre I'Allemagne. L'AUemagne 
s'engage k ne pas attaquer ni la Russie ni la France et k ne pas 
appuyer une attaque de I'Autnche dingee centre la Serbie ou le 
Montenegro.' Not Vienna and Paris but London and Petrograd are 
the two pivots of our foreign policy. It is London and Petrograd 
that we must always consider, the other two are minor gods and will 
fall in line of themselves. London had been carefully nursed and 
there had been a marked improvement in our relations. Petrograd, 
out of consideration for Vienna, was treated with an entire lack of 
understanding. Nor did we take the trouble to send the right men 
there. Nothing at all was done to cultivate good relations with this 
important capital. 

The result of the war will be that Austria will break up and no 
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longer have any say in Balkan affairs. At such a price we could have 
secured peace in Europe and have put our relations with Russia on a 
durable basis 

Is it for a moment to be supposed that the war will split up the 
Entente ? Even should we come out of the struggle victonous, the 
Entente will in the long run grow stronger than ever and will develop 
into a Quadruple Entente. On two occasions in July, as a result of 
confidential hints let drop by Sir Edward Grey and my Italian 
colleague m London, I was able to warn my government not to 
reckon on Italy’s support. In reply I was told that Italy had given 
the ‘ fnendliest possible assurances ’ with regard to the Triple 
Alliance. How imperiously Bntish interests demanded the inter- 
vention of England is shown by the attitude of the Opposition. 
Bonar Law, in his letter of 2nd August, said that he and Lord Lans- 
downe, and the Unionist leaders without exception, were of opmion 
that it would be disastrous for the future of the Empire for England 
not to support France and Russia at such a juncture This 
letter certainly influenced the Cabinet that day in coming to their 
final decision. In this letter there was no mention whatever of 
Belgium, but only of the two Entente powers. 

In any case, the Liberal Cabinet was much more friendly in its 
attitude to Germany than a Conservative Cabinet would have been. 
Among the Unionists, sympathy with the French was much more 
pronounced. They occasionally complained that Sir Edward Grey’s 
pohey might tend to alienate France. 

Belgium, although it precipitated the decision, was not the real 
cause of the Bntish intervention. Our invasion of Belgium, although 
it did not actually cause the crisis, rendered it more acute. Even 
without our invasion of Belgium, England would have intervened, 
though perhaps not immediately. 

History teaches that whenever the Netherlands were occupied 
England invariably took up arms, and as a matter of fact, against 
France. This was the case both in the War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession and in 1793 against the Revolutionary Armies. The docu- 
ments that have hitherto been published merely bear witness to 
the existence of defensive agreements come to with the object 
of protecting Belgium. Since 1906 it has been no secret that 
we intended, in case of a war with France, to violate Belgian 
neutrality. 

To anyone familiar with even the elements of English history, it 
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must have been clear that war with Great Britain became inevitable 
the moment our armies crossed the Belgian frontier. 

What IS now to be the upshot ^ How is an honourable peace to be 
achieved, a peace that shsdl make it possible for us again to get into 
touch with our opponents and resume relations with them ? A nation 
can no more live m isolation than can a human being. Intercourse 
with others is an indispensable condition of existence. Even the great 
spints of the Middle Ages shrank from the penalty of the ban and 
from expulsion from the community The longer the war lasts, and 
the bitterer men grow, the more difficult will it be to conclude a 
peace that will be in keeping with the sacrifices made, and the greater 
will be the danger of an economic collapse. Austria's powers of 
resistance, too, will give out sooner than ours. 

Belgium will be one of the most difficult questions to deal with. 
One of England's pnmary conditions will be that we shall restore 
Belgium and make adequate compensation to her. We have no use 
for Belgium, from either a geographical or an ethnographical stand- 
point. 

We have never been able completely to digest Alsace-Lorraine or 
Posen and West Prussia By breaking our treaty obhgations with 
Belgium and by violating the neutrality of a little country, a slur has 
been cast on Germany’s good name in the eyes of the whole civilised 
world. All attempts to justify this action by the publication of 
documents are doomed to failure, since nothing that we can publish 
can prove that the agreements come to with Belgium were aggressive 
in character. 

I regard as a great mistake the anti-English agitation that is at 
present bemg earned on with such zeal. It can only make the con- 
clusion of peace more difficult and lead to expectations that will end 
in disappointment and bitterness. Later on we shall have to find 
some way of getting along with England. Down her we certainly 
cannot. 

Does anyone senously believe that India is going to secede or that 
South Africa, where the Boers have already given in, will declare its 
independence, or that the Turks will be able to seize Eg3q)t ? In the 
latter country it is only the Arab element, the intellectuals of Cairo, 
that can be regarded as anti-English, not the broad masses of the 
agncultural population. For these classes appreciate the benefits of 
British rule which within a few decades has worked wonders in the 
improvement of the country. 
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Millions of fighting men are being sacrificed , the German nation 
has been plunged into a struggle for its very existence, and European 
civihsation has been thrown back by centuries — and all this merely 
in order that there might prevail in Bosnia for a time a * churchyard 
peace ’ hke that that came upon Hungary after 1848 ! 

We have forfeited an international position that apart from a flaw 
or two in the East was nothing short of brilliant, and have got our- 
selves into a hopeless muddle the end of which no man can see 

My dispatches protect me from the reproach that I did not foresee 
and predict that which has since come about From the very outset, 
even before the ultimatum was sent to Serbia, I warned our Govern- 
ment, and after the ultimatum came out, I over and over again 
urged the necessity of coming to an understanding ^ 

Bernard Shaw has expressed the opinion that if Russia and France 
had attacked us without good reason and had forced us into a comer, 
we could have reckoned on England's coming to our aid I quite share 
this view, England is now fighting against us, as in former centuries 
she fought against Louis XIV. and Napoleon L, not in order to crush 
us but to prevent one single nation getting the upper hand in Europe. 
For England's position as a world power, with a population of only 
forty-six million in the British Isles, is essentially dependent upon 
the continuance of the balance of power in Europe. 

1 There is nothing either in this or the preceding chapters to show that 
Lichnowsky had any definite knowledge of the secret extension of the casus 
foehns as agreed upon by Germany and Auatria in 1909 The new treaty 
verbally arranged in the first place by Field-Marshall von Moltke and Fielci- 
Marshall Conrad von Hootzendorff and afterwards confirmed by the rulers of 
the two states was not communicated to Italy, the third partner m the Tnple 
Alliance As set forth by Conrad von Iloetzendorff m his recently pubhshed 
memoirs {A us Metmr IHenstzeit, vol 1 pp 631 et seqq,)^ Geimany under the 
new arrangement pledged herself to support Austria-Hungary in an aggressive 
policy against Serbia, At the same time Germany promised full military 
co-operation should this policy lead to intervention on the part of Russia 
(Translator's note ) 
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My Appointment 

In September 1912, Baron Marschall died He had been at his 
post m London only for a few months. His appointment, which no 
doubt was principally due to his age and to the desire of a junior 
official to go to London, was but one of the many mistakes that 
characterized our foreign policy. 

In spite of his stnking personality and great reputation, he was 
already too old and too tired to adjust himself to the Anglo-Saxon 
world, a world completely alien to him ; [he was an official and a 
lawyer rather than a diplomat and statesman. From the very outset 
he was at great pains to convmce the Enghsh of the harmlessness of 
our fleet, and naturally this only produced the contrary effect]. 

Hardly a month had elapsed when, much to my surprise, I was 
offered the post. After several years* work on the Appointments 
Board at the Foreign Office, I had retired to my estates in Silesia, 
there being no suitable post available for me I passed my time 
between flax and turnips, among horses sxid meadows, read exten- 
sively and occasionally pubhshed political essays. 

Thus I had spent eight years, thirteen altogether having passed 
since I had left the Embassy at Vienna with the rank of Minister. 
That had been my last real sphere of political activity, as in those 
days such activity was impossible unless one was prepared to help a 
half-crazy chief® in drafting his crotchety orders with their crabbed 
instructions. 

I do not know who was responsible for my being appointed to 

^ Owing to a most regrettable indiscretion this memorandum was published 
in Switzerland during the war In Germany its theses aroused violent contra- 
diction and this in spite of the fact that I nowhere in it maintained that we 
willed the war but omy that we stumbled mto it (Author's note ) 

* The passages enclosed m square brackets do not appear in the German 
edition published in Berlin m 1919 or m Auf dem Wege zum Abgrund (1927) 
With the author’s assent they have been re-inserted in the present volume 
The document here given thus corresponds with the translation issued in 
pamphlet form by Caisell and Co in I-ondon m 1918. (Translator’s note.) 

® This refers to Herr von Holstem Cf . p. xx n. (Tr ) 
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London. It was certainly not due to H.M. alone — I was not one of 
the Monarch's intimates, though he was at all times gracious to me. 
I knew by expenence, moreover, that his nominees generally met with 
successful opposition. Herr von Kiderlen had really wanted to send 
Herr von Stumm to London ! He immediately manifested unmis- 
takable ni-will towards me, and endeavoured to intimidate me by his 
incivility. Herr von Bethmann-HoUweg was at that time kindly 
disposed towards me, and had paid me a visit at Gratz only a short 
time before I am therefore inclmed to think that they all agreed 
on me mainly because there was no other candidate available at the 
moment. But for Baron MarschaU's unexpected death, I should no 
more have been called out of retirement then than at any other time 
during all those previous years. 

Morocco Policy 

It was certainly the right moment for a new effort to establish 
better relations with England. Our enigmatic Morocco policy had 
repeatedly shaken confidence in our pacific intentions and, at the very 
least, had given nse to the suspiaon that we did not quite know 
what we wanted, or that it was our object to keep Europe in a 
constant state of alarm and now and again to humiliate France. An 
Austrian colleague, who had been in Paris for a long time, once said to 
me : ‘ Whenever the French begin to forget about revanche, you 
always remind them of it with a jack-boot.' 

After we had repulsed M. Delcass6's efforts to arrive at an under- 
standing with us about Morocco, and prior to that had formally 
declared that we had no political interests there — an attitude which, 
by the way, was quite in keeping with the traditions of the Bismarck- 
ian policy — ^we suddenly discovered a second Krueger in Abdul Aziz. 
We assured this latter potentate,as we had assured the Boers, of the 
protection of the mighty German Empire, with the same display and 
with the same result ; both demonstrations ended in our having to 
retreat, as was bound to be the case, if we had not made up our 
minds then and there to embark on a world-war. The congress at 
Alge 9 iras, at which we had cut such a sorry figure, did not improve 
matters ; still less did the fall of M. Delcass6. 

Our attitude promoted the Russo-Japanese rapprochement and later 
on brought the English and Japanese together. In face of ' the 
German Peiil ' all other difierences faded into the background. The 
possibility of a new Franco-German war had become apparent, and 
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it was out of the question that such a war could, as in 1870, leave 
Russia and England unaffected. 

The worthlessness of the Triple Alliance had been shown at 
Alge9iras, while that of the agreements amved at there was demon- 
strated shortly afterwards by the collapse of the Sultanate — a de- 
velopment that naturally could not be prevented Among the 
German people, however, the belief gained groxmd that our foreign 
policy was feeble and was givmg way before the * Encirclement * — that 
our dashing gestures were succeeded by pusillanimous surrender. 

It is to the credit of Herr von Kiderlen, who is mostly overrated 
as a statesman, that he wound up our Moroccan inheritance and did 
the best he could with facts that could no longer be altered. 
Whether, indeed, it was necessary to alarm the world by the Agadir 
incident I will leave others to say. The coi 4 /p was jubilantly acclaimed 
in Germany, but it had caused the more disquiet in England, 
whose Government was kept waiting for three weeks for an explana- 
tion of our intentions. Lloyd George's speech, which was meant as a 
warning to us, was the consequence. Before Delcass6’s fall, and 
before Alge^iras, we might have had a harbour and territory on the 
West Coast of Afnca. After these events such concessions were 
impossible. 


Sir Edward Grey's Programme 

When I came to London in November 1912 the excitement over 
Morocco had subsided, as an agreement with France had been 
reached in Berhn. Lord Haldane's mission had failed, it is true, 
as we had required the assurance of neutrality, instead of being 
content with a treaty secunng us against British attacks and 
attacks with British support. Yet Sir Edward Grey had not 
relinquished the idea of amving at an agreement with us, and in 
the first place tned to do this in colonial and economic questions. 
Conversations were m progress with the capable and businesslike 
Counsellor of Embassy Herr von Kiihlmann concerning the renewal 
of the Portuguese colonial agreement and concerning Mesopotamia 
(Baghdad Railway), the unavowed object of which was to divide both 
the Portuguese colomes and Asia Minor into zones of influence. 

The British statesman, after having settled aU outstandmg points 
of difference with France and Russia, wished to make similar agree- 
ments with us. It was not his object to isolate us, but to the best of 
his power to make us partners in the existing association Just as 
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he had succeeded in removing Anglo-French and Anglo-Russian 
differences, so, too, he wished if possible to eliminate Anglo-German 
differences, and by a network of treaties — ^which would no doubt in 
the end have led to an agreement on the thorny question of 
naval armaments — to ensure the peace of the world, after our 
previous pohcy had led to an association — the Entente — which 
represented a mutual insurance against the nsk of war. 

Such was Sir E Grey*s plan In his own words : Without inter- 
fermg with England's existing friendship with France and Russia, a 
fnendship which has no aggressive aims and does not entail any 
binding obhgations on England, he wished to arrive at a fnendly 
rapprochement and understanding with Germany, in order ' to bnng 
the two groups nearer ' 

England, like Germany, was at that time divided into two camps on 
this question The optimists, on the one hand, believed in the 
possibihty of an understanding ; the pessimists, on the other, 
thought that sooner or later war was inevitable. 

Among the optimists were to be found such men as Mr. Asquith, 
Sir Edward Grey, Lord Haldane and most of the Ministers in the 
Radical Cabinet, and their views were shared by such leading Liberal 
papers as the WesUmnster Gazette, the Manchester Guardian and the 
Daily Chronicle, The pessimists were mainly Conservative politicians 
hke Mr. Balfour, who repeatedly made this clear to me ; also leading 
Army men, like Lord Roberts, who pointed out the necessity of 
umversal military service (‘ The Wnting on the Wall ') ; further, the 
Northchffe Press and the eminent English journalist, Mr. Garvin, of 
The Observer, During my period of offtce, however, they abstained 
from all attacks, and maintained both personally and politically a 
friendly attitude. But our naval policy and our attitude in 1905, 
1908 and rgii had aroused in them the conviction that it would 
nevertheless some day come to war. Just as is the case in Germany, 
the optimists are now being accused of short-sightedness and 
simplicity while the pessimists are looked on as the true prophets. 

The Albani.-vn Question 

The first Balkan War had led to the collapse of Turkey and thus to 
a defeat of our policy, which had been identified with Turkey for a 
number of years. Since Turkey in Europe could no longer be saved, 
there were two ways in which we could deal with the inheritance left 
by her ; either we could declare our complete disinterestedness with 
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regard to the frontier delimitations and leave the Balkan Powers to 
settle them, or we could support our ' Alhes ’ and carry on a Triple 
AUiance pohcy in the Near East, thus givmg up the r61e of mediator. 

From the very begmning I advocated the former course, but the 
Foreign Office emphatically favoured the latter. 

The vital pomt was the Albanian question Our Alhes desired the 
estabhshment of an mdependent Albanian state, the Austrians not 
wishing that the Serbs should obtain access to the Adriatic, while the 
Italians did not want the Greeks to get to Valona or even to the 
north of Corfu As opposed to this, Russia, as is known, was backmg 
Serbia's wishes and France those of Greece. 

My advice was to treat the whole question as outside the scope of 
the AUiance, and to support neither the Austrian nor the Italian claims. 
Without our aid it would have been impossible to set up an inde- 
pendent Albania, which, as anyone could foresee, had no prospect of 
surviving ; Serbia would have reached the sea-coast, and the present 
world-war would have been avoided. France and Italy would have 
quarreUed over Greece, and unless the Italians had been willing to fight 
France unaided they would have been compeUed to acqmesce in 
Greece's expansion to the north of Durazzo. The greater part of 
Albania is HeUenic. The towns in the south are entirely so ; and 
dunng the Conference of Ambassadors delegations from the principal 
towns arrived in London to advocate their annexation to Greece. 
Even in present-day Greece there are Albanian elements, and the so- 
caUed Greek national dress is of Albanian origm. The inclusion of the 
Albanians, who are pnncipaUy Orthodox and Moslem, in the body 
of the Greek state was therefore the best and most natural solution. 
For dynastic reasons H M. was also in favour of this solution. When 
I supported this view in a letter to the monarch, I received agitated 
reproaches from the ChanceUor He said that I had the reputation 
of being ' an opponent of Austria's ' and that I was to abstain from 
such interference and from direct correspondence. 

The Near East and the Policy of the Triple Alliance 

We ought to have made up our mmd to break with the fatal tradi- 
tion of pursuing a Triple Alliance policy in the Near East, and have 
recognised the mistake identif 5 Hng ourselves in the south with the 
Turks and in the north with the Austro-Magyars. For the con- 
tinuance of this policy, upon which we had entered at the Berlin 
Congress and which we had actively pursued ever since, was bound 
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to lead in tune to a conflict with Russia and to the world-war, more 
especially if the requisite diplomatic skill were lacking m high places. 
Instead of coming to terms with Russia on a basis of the independence 
of the Sultan, whom even Petrograd did not wish to remove from 
Constantmople, and of confining ourselves to our economic interests 
m the Near East and to the partitioning of Asia Mmor mto spheres of 
influence while at the same time renounang any intention of pohtical 
or military mterference, it was our political ambition to hold a 
dominating position on the Bosporus. In Russia they began to thinV 
that the road to Constantinople and the Mediterranean lay via Berlin 
Instead of supporting the vigorous development of the Balkan states 
— ^which, after their liberation proved anything but pro-Russian, and 
with which our expenences were very satisfactory— we took sides 
with the Turkish and Magyar oppressors. 

The fatal mistake of our Triple AUiance and Near East policy was 
to force Russia, by nature our fnend and an excellent neighbour, 
into the arms of France and England and away from its policy of 
Asiatic expansion. This was quite plain, as a Franco-Ru.ssian attack, 
which was the sole h3q)othesis that justified a Triple Alliance pohey, 
could then have been left out of our calculations. 

The value of the Italian alhance needs no further reference. Italy 
will want our money and our tounsts even after the war, with or 
without an alhance. That Italy would fail us in case of war was 
patent from the start. In short the alliance was wmthless. Austria 
needs our protection in war as in peace, and has no other support. 
Her dependence on us is based on political, national and economic 
considerations, and is the more pronounced the more intimate our 
relations with Russia. The Bosnian crisis taught us this. Since the 
days of Count Beust no Vienna Mhustcr has adopted such a self- 
confident attitude towards us as did Count Aerenthal dunng the later 
years of his hfe. If Gcrnian policy is conducted on right lines, culti- 
vating good relations with Russia, Austna-Hungary is our vassal and 
dependent on us, even without an alliance or recompense ; if it is 
wrongly conducted, then it is we who are dependent on Austria. 
Hence there was no reason for the alhance. 

I knew Austria too well not to be aware that a return to the policy 
of Prince Felix Schwarzenberg or Count Montz Esterhazy was mcon- 
ceivable there. The Slavs there have no particular affection for us 
and have no desire to return into a German Empire, even with a 
Habsburg-Lorraine emperor at its head. They are striving for a 
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federation in Austria on national lines, a state of things that would 
have even less chance of being reahsed within the German Empire than 
under the Double Eagle. The Germans of Austna, however, acknow- 
ledge Berlm as the centre of German might and culture, and are well 
aware that Austria can never agam be the leading Power. They 
wish for as intimate a connection with the German Empire as possible, 
not for an anti-German policy. 

Smce the 'seventies the position has fundamentally changed in 
Austna as m Bavaria As in the latter a return to Great German 
particulansm and old Bavanan policy is not to be feared, so with the 
former a resuscitation of the pohcy of Pnnce Kaunitz and Schwar- 
zenberg was not to be expected By a federation with Austria, 
however, a state which resembles a big Belgium, since only half its 
population, even without Galicia and Dalmatia, is of Germanic stock, 
our interests would suffer as much if we subordinated our policy to 
the views of Vienna or Budapest — ^thus espousing Austna’s quarrels 
as our own (' d'6pouser les querelles d'Autriche '). 

Hence we were not obliged to take any notice of the desires of our 
ally ; they were not only unnecessary but also dangerous, as they 
would lead to a conflict with Russia if we looked at Balkan questions 
through Austnan spectacles. 

The development of the alhance, from a union formed on a single 
hypothesis for a single specific purpose, into a general and unlimited 
association, a pooling of interests m all spheres, was the best way of 
producmg that which diplomacy was designed to prevent — ^war. 
Such an ' alliance policy ' was also calculated to alienate from us the 
sympathies of the strong, young, rising communities in the Balkans, 
who were prepared to turn to us and open their markets to us. 

The difference between the power of a Rulmg House and a National 
State, between dynastic and democratic ideas of government, had to 
be decided, and as usual we deaded on the wrong side. 

King Carol told one of our representatives that he had entered into 
the alliance with us on the assumption that we retained the leader- 
ship ; but if the lead passed to Austria, it would alter the foundations 
of the relationship, and under such circumstances he would not be 
able to go on with it. 

Things were similar in Serbia, where, contrary to our own economic 
interests, we were supporting the Austrian pohcy of strangulation. 

Every time we consistently backed the wrong horse, whose break- 
down could have been foreseen : Krueger, Abdul Aziz, Abdul Hamid, 
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Wilhelm of Wied, endmg — the most fatal of all mistakes — ^with the 
great plunge on the Berchtold stable 

The Conference of Ambassadors 

Shortly after my arrival in London, at the end of 1912, Sir Edward 
Grey proposed an informal conference to prevent the Balkan War 
from developing into a European one. When the war broke out 
we had unfortunately refused to agree to the French proposal of 
a declaration of disinterestedness. The British statesman from the 
very beginning took up the position that England had no interest in 
Albania, and that she had no intention of going to war over this 
question. He merely wished to mediate between the two groups as an 
' honest broker ' and smooth over difficulties He therefore by no 
means took sides with the Entente, and during the eight months or so 
of the negotiations, his goodwill and his authoritative influence con- 
tnbuted in no small degree to the attainment of an agreement. We, 
instead of adopting an attitude similar to the English one, invariably 
took up the position prescribed for us by Vienna. Count Mensdorff 
was the leader of the Triple Alliance in London ; I was his ' second.* 
It was my duty to support his proposals. That clever and experienced 
man, Count Szogenyi, was conducting affairs in Berlin His refrain 
was * Then the casus foederis will arise,* and when I once ventured to 
doubt the correctness of this conclusion I was severely reprimanded 
for ' Austrophobia.’ [It was also said that I had an * hereditary 
weakness,' ^ the allusion being to my father.] 

On all questions we took sides with Austria and Italy — about 
Albania, a Serbian port on the Adriatic, Scutan, and also about the 
delimitation of the frontiers of Albania — ^while Sir Edward Grey 
hardly ever supported the French or Russian claims He mostly 
supported our group in order not to give a pretext like the one that 
a dead Archduke was to furnish later on. Thus with his assistance 
it was possible to coax King Nikita out of Scutari again. Otherwise 
this question would already have led to a world-war, as we should 
certainly not have ventured to induce ‘ our ally ' to give way. 

Sir Edward Grey conducted the negotiations with circumspection, 
calm and tact. When a question threatened to become involved, he 
sketched a formula for agreement which was always to the point and 

^ Pnnee Lichnowsky 's father had had to leave Vienna owing to the disfavour 
into which he fell after ho had killed in a duel a Hungaiian nobleman who had 
challenged him He settled in Potsdam, where he became a General in the 
Hussars. (Translator's note ) 
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was always accepted. His personality inspired confidence in all the 
participants. 

As a matter of fact we had again successfully emerged from one of 
those tnals of strength which characterise our pohcy. Russia had 
been obhged to give way to us on all pomts, seemg that she was never 
in a position to procure success for the Serbian aims Albania was set 
up as a vassal state of Austria, and Serbia was pressed back from the 
sea. Hence this conference resulted m a fresh humihation for 
Russian self-esteem. As m 1878 and in 1908, we had again opposed 
the Russian plans although no German interests were involved. 
Bismarck was clever enough to mitigate the mistake of the Congress 
by the secret treaty and by his attitude in the Battenberg question ; 
but we continued to pursue in London the dangerous path upon 
which we had once more entered in the Bosnian question, nor did we 
leave it while there was yet time, even when we saw it leading to 
the abyss. 

The ill-humour which prevailed m Russia at that time was shown 
during the conference by attacks m the Russian press against my 
Russian colleague and against Russian diplomacy The dissatisfied 
circles made capital out of his German descent and his Roman 
Catholicism, his reputation as a friend of Germany and the accident 
that he was related both to Count Mensdorff and to me Although 
not, perhaps, a veiy eminent personality, Count Benckendorli is 
endowed with a number of qualifications that distingmsh a good 
diplomat — tact, polished manners, experience, courtesy, and a 
natural eye for men and affairs. He was always at pams to avoid 
a brusque attitude, and was supported in this by England and 
France. 

Later on I once remarked to him : ' I presume that Russian 
feeling is very anti-German.' He rephed : ' There are also very 
strong and influential pro-German circles, but in general people are 
extremely anti-Austrian.' 

It is hardly necessary to add that our ' Austrophilie k outrance,' 
our friendship for Austria through thick and thm, was hardly calcu- 
lated to loosen the Entente and to divert Russia's attention to her 
Asiatic interests I 


The Balkan Conference 

At the same time the Balkan Conference was sitting in London and 
I had occasion to come into contact with the leaders of the Balkan 
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States M. Venizelos was probably the most distmguished person- 
ality there. At that time he was anything rather than anti-German, 
and visited me several times ; he was especially fond of wearing the 
nbbon of the Order of the Red Eagle — ^he even wore it at the French 
Embassy. His prepossessing charm and ways of a man of the world 
made him very popular. Next to him M. Daneff, at that time 
Bulgarian Premier and confidant of Count Berchtold, played a great 
part. He gave the impression of a subtle and energetic man, and it 
is probably only due to the influence of his Vienna and Budapest 
friends, of whose homage he often made fun, that he was induced to 
commit the folly of entenng upon the second Balkan War and of 
refusing Russian arbitration. 

M. Take Jonescu was also frequently in London and visited me 
regularly at this tune. I knew him from the time when I was 
Secretary at Bucharest. He was also one of Herr von Kiderlen's 
friends. In London he was endeavounng to obtain concessions 
for Rumania from M Dancfl by means of negotiations, m which 
he was assisted by the very able Rumanian Mmister, M. Misu. It 
IS known that Bulgarian opposition brought about the failure of 
these negotiations. Count Berchtold was entirely on Bulgana's 
side, and we, of course, with him ; otherwise by putting pressure 
on M Daneff we might have secured the desired satisfaction for 
Rumania and placed her under an obligation to us ; she was finally 
estranged from the Central Powers by Austna's attitude during and 
after the second Balkan War. 

Tiir: Second Balkan War 

The dcieat of Bulgaria in the second Balkan War and the victoiy 
of Serbia, with the Rumanian invasion, naturally constituted a 
humiliation for Austria. The plan to rectify this by an expedition 
against Serbia seems to have been evolved in Vienna soon after. 
The Italian revelations prove this, and it may be assumed that 
Marquis di San Gitiliano, who very aptly described the plan as a 
'pencolosissima avventura, saved us from being mvolved in a world 
war as early as the summer of 1913. 

Owing to the intimacy ot Russo-Italian relations, the Vienna plan 
was doubtless known in Petrograd. In any case, M. Sazonov 
openly declared at Constanza, as M. Take Jonescu told me, that an 
Austnan attack on Serbia would be regarded as a casus belli by 
Russia. 
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When one of my staff returned from leave in Vienna m the spnng 
of 1914, he said that Herr von Tschirschky had declared that there 
would soon be war. As I, however, was always left in ignorance 
about important events, I considered this pessimism to be imfounded. 

As a matter of fact it would appear that, ever since the Peace of 
Bucharest, Vienna had been bent on securing a revision of the treaty 
by her own effort and was apparently only waiting for a favourable 
pretext Vienna statesmen could, of course, depend on our support. 
They were aware of that, as they had been repeatedly accused by us 
of lack of firmness. In fact, Berlm was pressmg for a ' rehabihtation 
of Austna * 

Liman von Sanders 

When I returned to London in December 1913 from a lengthy 
leave, the Liman von Sanders question had led to a fresh cnsis m our 
relations with Russia. Sir Edward Grey, not without concern, 
pomted out to me the excitement there was in Petrograd over it. 
* I have never seen them so excited,' he said 

I received instructions from Berlin to request the Minister to 
exert a restraining influence in Petrograd, and to assist us m settling 
the dispute. Sir Edward gladly did this, and his intervention con- 
tributed in no small degree to smooth the matter over. My good 
relations with Sir Edward and his great mfluence m Petrograd were 
repeatedly made use of in similar fashion when we wished to attain 
anything there, [as our representative proved quite useless for such a 
purpose], 

Dunng the fateful days of July 1914 Sir Edward said to me, 

' When you want to obtain anything in Petrograd you always apply 
to me, but if I appeal to you for your mfluence in Vienna you fail me.' 

The Colonial Treaty 

The good and confidential relations which I had succeeded in 
establishing, not only with society and the most influential people, 
like Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Asquith, but also with the great public 
at public dinners, produced a marked improvement in the relations 
of the two coxmtries. Sir Edward honestly tried to confirm this 
rappochement, and his intentions were most apparent on two 
questions — the Colonial Treaty and the Baghdad Railway Treaty. 

In 1898 Count Hatzfeld and Mr. Balfour had signed a secret 
agreement dividing the Portuguese colonies into economic spheres of 
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influence between us and England. As the Government of Portugal 
had neither the power nor the means to open up her extended pos- 
sessions or to admimster them properly, she had some time before 
thought of selling them in order to put her finances on a sounder basis. 
An agreement had been come to between us and England definmg 
the interests of both parties. This agreement was of the greater 
value seeing that Portugal, as was generally known, was entirely 
dependent on England 

Nominally this agreement was to safeguard the integrity and 
independence of the Portuguese State, and merely declared the 
mtention of being of financial and economic assistance to the 
Portuguese. So far as its actual text went, it therefore did not 
contravene the ancient Anglo-Portuguese Alliance of the fifteenth 
century, which was last renewed under Charles II. and gave a 
reciprocal territorial guarantee. 

In spite of this, owing to the endeavours of Marqms de Soveral, 
who was presumably aware of the Anglo-German agreement, a new 
treaty — the so-called Treaty of Windsor — was concluded between 
England and Portugal in 1899, confirming the old agreements, which 
had always remained in force. 

The object of the negotiations between us and England, which had 
commenced before my arrival, was to amend and improve our 
agreement of 1898, as it had proved unsatisfactory on several points 
as regards geogi aphical delimitation Thanks to the accommodating 
attitude of the British Government^ I succeeded in making the new 
agreement fully accord with our wishes and interests. The whole of 
Mgola up to the twentieth degree of longitude was assigned to us, so 
that we stretched up to the Congo Free State from the south ; we 
also acquired the valuable islands of San Thom6 and Principe, which 
are north of the equator and therefore really in the French sphere of 
mfluence, a fact which caused my French colleague to enter strong 
but unavailing protests. 

Further, we obtained the northern part of Mozambique ; the 
Licango formed the border. 

The British Government showed the greatest consideration for our 
interests and wishes. Sir Edward Grey intended to demonstrate his 
goodwill towards us, but he also wished to assist our colonial develop- 
ment as a whole, as England hoped to divert the German develop- 
ment of strength from the North Sea and Western Europe to the 

1 Cf the dispatches on tins (juestiou and dralt treaty, pp. 270-318, (Tr.) 
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Ocean and to Africa. ' We don't want to grudge Germany her 
colomal development/ a leading member of the Cabinet said to 
me. 

The British Government originally intended to include the Congo 
State in the agreement, which would have given us the right to pre- 
emption and have enabled us to penetrate it economically. We 
refused this offer ostensibly out of consideration for Belgian suscepti- 
bilities. Perhaps we wished to be econonucal of successes ? 

As regards the practical reahsation of the real though unexpressed 
intention of the treaty — ^which was at a later date to carry out the 
actual partition of the Portuguese colonies — the document in its 
new form showed marked improvements and advantages as com- 
pared with the old one. Cases had been specified which empowered 
us to take steps to guard our interests in the districts assigned 
to us. These were couched in such vague terms that it was really 
left to us to decide when ' vital " interests arose, so that, with 
Portugal entirely dependent on England, it was only necessary to 
cultivate further good relations with England m order to carry out 
our joint intentions at a later date with Enghsh assent. 

Sir Edward Grey showed the sincerity of the Bntish Government's 
desire to respect our rights by referring to us various Englishmen who 
wished to invest capital in the districts assigned to us by the new 
agreement, even before this was completed and signed; on thcii 
asking the Bntish Government for support he informed them that 
their enterprises belonged to our sphere of influence. 

The agreement was practically completed at tlie time of the King's 
visit to Berlin in May 1913 At that time a conference took place in 
Berlin under the presidency of the Imperial Chancellor ; in this 
conference I also took part, and certain further wishes of ours were 
defined. On my return to London I succeeded, with the assistance of 
Counsellor of Embassy von Kuhlmann, who was working at the 
agreement with Mr. Parker, in having our last proposals incorporated, 
and the whole agreement was paragraphed by Sir Edward Grey and 
myself in August 1913, before I went on leave. 

But now fresh difficulties arose which prevented its being signed, 
and I did not obtain the authorisation to conclude it till a year later 
— ^that is, shortly before the outbreak of the war. It was, alas ! 
never signed. 

Sir Edward Grey was only willing to sign if the agreement were 
fuUished together with the agreements of 1898 and 1899. England 
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had, he said, no other secret treaties besides these, and it was con- 
trary to established principles to keep binding agreements secret. 
Therefore he could not make any agreement without publishing it. 
He was, however, willing to accede to our wishes with regard to the 
time and manner of publication, provided that such publication 
took place within one year from the date of signature. 

At our Foreign Office, where my successes had caused increasing 
dissatisfaction, and where an influential personage, as if re-enacting 
the part of Herr von Holstein, wanted the London post for himself, I 
was informed that the publication would endanger our interests m 
the colonies, as the Portuguese would then not give us any more 
concessions 

The futility of this objection is apparent when we remember 
that the Portuguese, in view of the closeness of Anglo-Portuguese 
relations, were most probably just as well aware ol the old agreement 
as of our new arrangements, and that the influence which England 
possesses at Lisbon must have rendered their Government com- 
pletely impotent in face of an Anglo-German agreement. 

Another pretext had, therefore, to be found for wrecking the 
treaty. It was suggested that the publication of the Treaty of 
Windsor, which had been concluded during the Prince Hohenlohe's 
Chancellorship — though it was only a renewal of the Treaty of 
Charles II., which had always remained in force — ^might endanger 
the position of Herr von Bethmann-HoUweg, as affording a proof 
of British hypocrisy and perfidy ! 

I pointed out that the preamble of our agreement expressed the 
same thing as the Treaty of Windsor and as other similar treaties, 
namely, that we would protect the sovereign rights of Portugal and 
the inviolabihty of its possessions. In vain ! In spite of repeated 
discussions with Sir Edward Grey, at which he made many fresh 
suggestions that the documents should be published, the Foreign 
Office persisted in its attitude, and finally arranged with Sir Edward 
Goschen that matters should be left as they were 

The treaty, which offered us extraordinary advantages, was the 
result of more than a year's work. It was thus dropped [as it would 
have been a public success for me]. 

When I mentioned the subject to Mr. Harcourt at a dinner at the 
Embassy in the spring of 1914, the Minister for the Colonies told me 
that he was placed in a difficult position and did not know how to act. 
The present position was intolerable — ^hc wished to safeguard our 
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interests, but was in doubt whether he should proceed on the terms 
of the old or the new treaty. It was therefore urgently desirable to 
clear up the situation and to settle the matter, which had dragged on 
for such a long time 

In reply to a dispatch in this sense I received instructions couched 
in teims which showed more emotion than civility, teUing me to 
abstam from further interference m the matter. 

I now regret that I did not immediately go to Berlm and place 
my post at the disposal of the monarch. That I still continued to 
have some faith m the possibility of amvmg at an understanding 
with those in authonty was a sinister mistake which was to take its 
revenge a few months later in a most tragic manner. 

However little I even then enjoyed the goodwill of the highest 
official of the Empire, [as he feared that I was aspiring to his post], 
yet I must in justice to him say that dunng our last interview before 
the outbreak of war, at the end of June 1914, to which I will refer 
later, he gave me his assent for the signature and pubhcation of the 
treaty. In spite of this it reqmred repeated applications on my part, 
which were supported by Herr Dr. Solf ^ in Berhn, before sanction 
was finally obtamed at the end of July 1914. As the Serbian crisis 
at that time already impenlled the peace of Europe, the completion 
of the treaty had to be postponed. It, too, is one of the sacrifices of 
this war 


The Baghdad Treaty 

At the same time I was negotiating in London, with the able 
support of Herr von Kuhlmann, about the so-called Baghdad Treaty. 
The real object of this treaty was to divide up Asia Minor into spheres 
of influence, although this term was anxiously avoided m view of the 
rights of the Sultan. Sir Edward Grey, too, repeatedly stated that 
there were m existence no agreements with France and Russia which 
in any way aimed at the partition of Asia Minor. 

In consultation with the Turkish representative, Hakki Pasha, all 
economic questions concerning German undertakings were settled in 
the mam according to the wishes of the Deutsche Bank. The most 
important concession Sir Edward Grey made to me personally was 
the continuation of the railway as far as Basra. We had dropped 
this point in favour of the side line to Alexandretta ; up to that 
time Baghdad had been the termmal pomt of the railway. An inter- 
^Thou Secretaiy of State lor the Colonies (Tianslator’s note.) 
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national commission was to regulate navigation on the Shatt-el- 
Arab. We were also to have a share in the harbour works at Basra 
and to receive nghts for the navigation of the Tigris, which hitherto 
had been a monopoly of the firm of Lynch 
By this treaty the whole of Mesopotamia as far as Basra was 
included within our sphere of influence (without prejudice to already 
existing Bntish navigation rights on the Tigris and the nghts of the 
WiUcox irrigation works), as well as the whole distnct of the Baghdad 
and Anatohan railway 

The coast of the Persian Gulf and the Smyma-Aidm railway were 
recognised as the British economic sphere, Syna as the French and 
Armenia as the Russian If both treaties were executed and 
pubhshed, an agreement with England would be reached which would 
preclude all doubts about the possibility of an ‘ Anglo-German 
co-operation.' 


The Question of the Navy 

The Naval question was and is the most delicate of all. It is a 
problem on which a good many wrong views prevail 

The creation of a powerful fleet on the German side of the North 
Sea — the development of the greatest military power on the Con- 
tinent into the greatest naval power as well — was bound to prove 
' inconvement ' to England, to say the least of it. No fair-minded 
person can be in any doubt about this In order to maintain her 
advantage and not to become dependent, as well as to secure that 
supremacy at sea which is necessary for her if she is not to starve, 
England was compelled to undertake armaments and expenditure 
which weighed heavily on the taxpayer. Great Britain’s international 
position would be threatened, however, if our policy created the 
behef that warlike developments might ensue — a state of affairs 
which had almost been reached during the time of the Morocco cnsis 
and the Bosman problem. 

Great Britain had become reconciled to our fleet w%th%n its then 
appointed limits ; but the presence of this fleet was certainly not 
wdcome, and was one of the causes^ — though not the only or the most 
important cause — of her adhesion to France and Russia ; but on 
account of the fleet alone England would not have drawn the sword 
any more than on account of our trade, which has been alleged to 
have produced jealousy and finally war. 

From the very beginnmg I maintained that, notwithstanding the 
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fleet, it would be possible to amve at a fnendly understanding and 
rapprochement if we refrained from mtroducing a new Navy Bill and 
if our policy were indubitably pacific I also avoided mentioning the 
fleet, and no reference to it ever passed between Sir Edward Grey 
and me. On one occasion Sir Edward Grey said at a meetmg of the 
Cabinet, ' The present German Ambassador has never once mentioned 
the fleet to me * 

Durmg my tenure of ofiice Mr. Churchill, then First Lord of the 
Admiralty, proposed, as is known, the so-called * Naval holiday,' and 
suggested for financial reasons, and probably also to meet the pacific 
wishes of his party, a year's pause in armaments. Officially Sir 
Edward Grey did not support the proposal , in our talks he never 
mentioned it, but Mr. Churchill repeatedly spoke to me about it. 

I am convmced that Mr. Churchill's proposal was honest, as intngue 
is altogether foreign to the Enghsh nature. It would have been a 
great success for the Minister if he could have come before the 
country with reductions of expenditure and freed it from the night- 
mare of armaments that weighed on the people. 

I rephed that for technical reasons it would be difficult to agree to 
his plan What was to become of the workmen who were engaged 
for this purpose, and what of the technical staff ? Our naval pro- 
gramme had been decided on, and it would be difficult to alter it in 
any way. On the other hand we had no intention of exceeding it. 
But he reverted to it again and pointed out that the sums spent for 
such enormous armaments might be better employed for other and 
more useful purposes. I replied that money expended in the naval 
dockyards also benefited our home industnes. 

After several interviews with Sir W. Tyrrell, Sir Edward Grey's 
chief private secretary, I managed to get the question removed from 
the agenda without causing any ill-feehng, ^though it was again 
referred to in Parhament. I succeeded in preventing any official 
proposal from being made. This ‘ naval hohday ' was, however, a 
pet idea of Mr. Churchill's as well as of the Government, and had we 
fallen in with his suggestion and accepted the formula of i6 : lo for 
battleships, we might, I think, have given tangible proof of our good- 
will and have strengthened and encouraged the tendency, already 
prevailing in the Government, to enter into closer relations with us. 

But, as I have already said, it was possible to arrive at an under- 
standing in spite of the fleet and without a ‘ naval hohday.' I had 
always regarded my mission from this point of view, and I had also 
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succeeded in realising my plans when the outbreak of war destroyed 
everythmg I had achieved. 

Commercial Jealousy 

The ' commercial jealousy ' about which we hear so much is based 
on a wrong conception of the circumstances Certainly Germany's 
nse as a commercial pow’er after the war of 1870 and durmg the 
following decades was a menace to British commercial circles which, 
with their industries and export-houses, had held a virtual monopoly 
of trade The increasing commerce with Germany, which was the 
leading country in Europe as regards British exports — a fact to 
which I invariably referred in my public speeches — ^had, however, 
given nse to the wish to maintain friendly relations with their best 
customer and business fnend, and had dnven all other considerations 
into the background. 

The Bnton is matter-of-fact — ^lie takes things as they are and does 
not tilt against windmills. Notably in commercial circles I en- 
countered the most friendly spint and the endeavour to further our 
common economic interests. As a matter of fact, nobody in these 
circles took any mterest in the Russian, Italian, Austnan or even in 
the French representative, despite the striking personality of the 
latter and despite his political successes None but the German 
and Amencaii Ambassadors attracted public attention. 

In order to get into touch with important commercial circles, I 
accepted invitations from the United Chambers of Commerce and 
from the London and Bradford Chamber, and was the guest of the 
cities of Newcastle and Liverpool. I was well received everywhere ; 
Manchester, Glasgow and Edinburgh had also mvited me, and I 
intended to go there later. 

People who did not understand British conditions and who did not 
realise the importance of ' pubhc dinners,' also people to whom my 
successes were unwelcome, reproached me with having done harm by 
my speeches. I believe, on the contrary, that by appearing in public 
and emphasising common commercial interests I contributed in no 
small measure to the improvement of relations, — quite apart from 
the fact that it would have been clumsy and churhsh to refuse all 
invitations 

In all other circles I also met with the most friendly reception and 
hearty co-operation — at Court, in society, and from the Government. 


L.H.A. 


B 
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The Court and Society 

The King is a simple and benevolent man with sound common- 
sense ; he demonstrated his goodwill towards me and was franldy 
desirous of furthermg my task. Although the British Constitution 
leaves only very hmited powers to the Crown, yet the monardi, in 
virtue of his position, can exercise a considerable influence on 
opinion, both in society and in the Government The Crown is the 
apex of the social p5n:amid , it sets the fashion and gives the tone. 
Soaety, which is pnncipally Unionist (Conservative), has always 
taken an active interest m politics, a habit which the ladies share 
It is represented m the House of Lords, the House of Commons and 
hence also in the Cabinet. An Enghshman either is a member of 
society or would like to be one. It is his constant endeavour to be 
a * gentleman,' and even people of modest origin delight to mingle 
m society and in the company of beautiful and fashionable women. 

Bntish gentlemen of both parties have the same education, go to 
the same colleges and universities, have the same recreations — ^golf, 
cricket, lawn tennis or polo. All have played cncket or football m 
their youth , they have the same habits of hfe, and are wont to spend 
the week-end in the country There is no social cleavage between 
the parties, only a political one ; in recent years it had so far 
developed into a social cleavage that the politicians of the two camps 
avoided social intercourse with one another. Even in the neutral 
territory of an embassy one did not venture to mingle the two 
parties, as since the Veto and Home Rule Bills the Unionists had 
ostracised the Radicals When the King and Queen dined with us 
a few months after my arrival, Lord Londonderry left the house after 
dinner, as he did not wish to remain together with Sir Edward Grey, 
But it was not a difference of caste or education as in France ; they 
are not two separate worlds, but the same * world ' ; the opinion 
about a foreigner is formed in common and is not without influence 
on this foreigner's political position, whether Mr. Asqmth be governing 
or Lord Lansdowne. 

There has been no difference of caste in England since the time of 
the Stuarts ; not since the Guelph and Whig oligarchy, in contrast to 
the Tory landed gentry, encouraged the rise of an urban middle-class. 
It is rather a difference of political opmions about questions of 
constitutional law and taxation. Aristrocrats like Grey, Churchill, 
Harcourt and Crewe, who joined the people's party— the Radicals — 
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were especially hated by the Unionist anstocracy ; one never met 
any of these gentlemen at any of the great aristocratic houses 
except at those of a few fnends of the Liberal party. 

We were received m London with open arms, and both parties 
treated us with the greatest courtesy In view of the close 
relationship between politics and society in England, it would be 
wrong to undervalue social relations, even when the majority of the 
upper ten thousand are in opposition to the Government 

There is not the same unbndgeable gulf between Mr Asquith and 
the Duke of Devonshire as there is between M Bnand and the 
Due de DoudeauviUe. Although they do not consort together in 
times of party tension and belong to two separate social groups, 
they feel that they are part of the same society, though of different 
grades, the centre of which is the Court They have common friends 
and habits of life ; mostly they have known each other from their 
youth up and also arc frequently related to one another either by 
blood or marriage. 

Phenomena like Mr Lloyd George — the man of the people, the 
self-made man who began as a small lawyer — arc the exception 
Even the self-taught Mr Bums, the Socialist and Labour leader, 
sought contact with society. In view of the prevailing attempt to 
rank as a gentleman, the prototype of whom is still the great land- 
owner, the value of the verdict of society and its attitude must not 
be underestimated 

Hence the social adaptability of a representative nowhere plays a 
greater r61e than in England. A hospitable house run by pleasant 
hosts is worth more than the most profound special knowledge ; a 
savant with provincial manners and limited means would gam no 
influence, m spite of all his learning. 

The Bnton loathes a bore, a schemer and a prig ; what he hkes is 
a good fellow. 


Sir Edward Grey 

Sir Edward Grey*s influence in all matters ol foreign policy was 
almost unlimited. On important occasions he used, indeed, to say, 
' I must first bnng the matter before the Cabinet,' but the Cabinet 
invariably agreed with him. His authority was undisputed. 
Although he does not know foreign countries at all, and had never 
left England except for a short visit to Paris, he was fully conversant 
with all the important questions owing to his long parliamentary 
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experience and his natural insight. He understands French but does 
not speak it. He was returned to Parliament as a young man, and 
soon began to interest himself in foreign affairs Under Lord Rose- 
bery he was Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and 
became Secretary ol State in 1906 under Mr. Campbell-Bannerman ; 
he has now held the post for some ten years 

The scion of an old north-country family which had already 
furnished Earl Grey, the well-known statesman, he joined the left 
wing of his party and s3nnpathised to some extent with the Socialists 
and pacifists. One might call him a Socialist in the ideal sense of the 
term For, although he has extensive means, he carries the theory 
into his pnvate life and lives very simply and unpretentiously. 
Ostentation is foreign to him In London he only had a small flat, 
and never gave dinners, except the one official dinner at the Foreign 
Ofiice on the King’s Birthday. On the few occasions when he enter- 
tained guests it was at a simple dinner or lunch, with maidservants to 
wait He avoided large functions and banquets. 

Like his colleagues, he regularly spends his week-ends in the 
country , he docs not go in for large or fashionable parties. He is 
mostly by himself in his cottage in the New Forest, where he takes 
long walks to study birds and their ways, for he is a passionate lover 
of nature and a distinguished ornithologist. Or %ometimcs he goes 
to his estate m the north, where he feeds the squirrels that come in 
at the windows. In his park he breeds various species of waterfowl. 

He was very fond of going to the Norfolk Broads to watch in their 
breeding season the rare kinds of herons which nest only there. 

In his youth he was a well-known cncketcr and racquets player ; 
now his favourite pastime is salmon and trout fishing in Sco^ish 
nvers m company with his friend Lord Glenconner, Mr. Asquith's 
brother-in-law. ' All the rest of the year I am looking forward to it,' 
he says. He has even published a book on fishing 

On one occasion when we spent a week-end with him alone at 
Lord Glenconner's, near Sahsbury, he arrived on a bicycle and 
returned to his cottage about thirty miles distant in the same way. 

The simphdty and honesty of his ways secured him the esteem 
even of his opponents, who were to be found rather in the sphere of 
home affairs than of foreign policy. Lies and intrigue are equally 
repugnant to him. 

His wife, to whom he was devotedly attached and from whom he 
was inseparable, died in consequence ol being thrown from a trap she 
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was driving. As is generally known, one of his brothers was killed 
by a hon. 

Wordsworth was his favounte poet and he knew much of his 
poetry by heart. 

The calm qmet of his Bntish nature does not lack a sense of 
humour. Once when he was lunching with us and the children, and 
heard them talking German, he said, ' I can't help thinkmg how 
clever these children are to talk German so well,' and was pleased 
with his joke 

This is a true picture of the man who is decried as ‘ Liar-Grey ' and 
as the ' Instigator of the World War ’ 

Mr. Asquith 

Mr. Asquith is a man of an entirely diflerent stamp. A jovial 
hon viveur, fond of the ladies, especially the young and pretty ones, 
he IS partial to cheerful society and good cooking, and his zest for 
enjoyment is shared by his wife. Formerly a well-known barrister 
with a large income, and for a number of years in Parliament, then 
a Minister under Mr. Gladstone, a pacifist like his fnend Grey, and 
favouring an understanding with Germany, he handled all questions 
with the cheery calm and assurance ot an expenenced man of 
business, whose good health and excellent nerves had been steeled by 
devotion to the game of golf 

His daughters had been at school m Germany and spoke German 
fluently. In a short time we got on friendly terms with him and his 
family, and were his guests in his small country house on the Thames. 

Only on the rare occasions w'hen important questions arose did he 
concern himself with foreign politics ; then, of course, his decision was 
final Dunng the cntical days of July Mrs Asquith repeatedly came 
to us to warn us, and in the end she was quite distraught at the tragic 
turn of events. Mr. Asquith also, when I called on him on the 
2nd of August to make a last effort in the direction of expectant 
neutrality, was quite broken, though absolutely calm. Tears were 
coursing down his cheeks. 


Nicolson 

Sir A, Nicolson and Sir W. Tyrrell were, after the Minister, the two 
most influential men at the Foreign Office. The former was no fnend 
of Germany's, but his attitude towards me was scrupulously correct 
and courteous. Our personal iclations were excellent. He, too, did 
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not want war ; but as soon as we advanced against France, he no 
doubt worked m the direction of an immediate intervention. He 
was the confidant of my French colleague, with whom he was in 
constant touch , also he wished to reheye Lord Bertie in Paris. 

Sir Arthur, who had been Ambassador at Petrograd, had concluded 
the treaty of 1907, which had enabled Russia again to turn her 
attention to the West and to the Near East. 

Tyrrell 

Sir W. T37rrell, Sir Edward's private secretary, possessed far 
greater influence than the Permanent Under-Secretary This highly 
intelligent official had been at school in Germany. He had after- 
wards been in the diplomatic service, but had only been abroad for 
a short time At first he favoured the anti-German policy, which 
was then in fashion among the younger British diplomatists, but 
later on he became a convmced advocate of an understanding. He 
influenced Sir Edward Grey, with whom he was very intimate, in tins 
direction [Since the outbreak of the war he has left the Foreign 
Office and found a place in the Home Office, probably because of 
the cnticisms passed on him for his Gcrmanophil tendencies.] 

Attitude of the German Foreign Office 

Nothing can desenbe the rage of certain gentlemen at my achieve- 
ments in London and the position that I had managed to make for 
myself in a short time. They devised vexatious instructions to 
render my office more difficult. I was left in complete ignorance of 
most important matters and was restricted to the communication of 
dull and unimportant reports. Secret agents' reports were sent in 
on matters about which I could without espionage learn nothing, 
even had I had the necessary funds, which was not the case ; it 
was not till the last days of July 1914 that I learned, quite by chance, 
from the Naval Attache, of the secret Anglo-French agreement con- 
cerning the co-operation of the two fleets in case of war. The 
knowledge of other important events which had been known to the 
Office for a long time, hke the correspondence between Grey and 
Gambon, was kept from me. 

In Case of War 

Soon after my arrival I became convmced that under no circum- 
stances had we to fear a British attack or British support for any 
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foreign attack, but that under all circumstances England would 
protect the French should we attack them. I expressed this view m 
repeated dispatches, with minute proof and great emphasis, but did 
not obtain any credence, although Lord Haldane’s refusal to assent 
to the neutrahty formula and England’s attitude during the Morocco 
cnsis had been pretty obvious indications. In addition there were 
the secret agreements which I have referred to, and which were 
known to the Office 

I always pointed out that in the event of a war between European 
Powers, England as a commercial state would suffer enormously, and 
would therefore do her best to prevent a conflict , but, on the other 
hand, she would never tolerate a weakening or the annihilation of 
France, because of the necessity of mamtammg the European 
balance of power and of preventing a German superiority of force 
Lord Haldane had told me this shortly after my amval, and all the 
leading people had expressed themselves m the same sense. 

The Serbian Crisis 

At the end of June I went to Kiel by command of the Kaiser A 
few weeks pnor to this I had been made an honorary D C L. of 
Oxford, an honour which had not been conferred on any German 
Ambassador since Herr von Bunsen ^ Wljilst on board the Meteor 
with the Kaiser, I learned of the death of the Archduke. His 
Majesty regretted that his efforts^to win the Archduke over to his 
political ideas had thus been rendered vam. I do not know whether 
the plan of an active policy against Serbia had already been decided 
on at Konopischt. 

As I was not instructed about views and events in Vienna, I did 
not attach very great importance to this occurrence. Later on I 
could only remark that amongst Austrian aristocrats a feeling of 
relief outweighed all other sentiments. [On board the Meteor there 
was also an Austrian guest of the Emperor's. He had remained in 
his cabin all the time, suffering from seasickness, in spite of the 
splendid weather ; but on receiving the news he was weU The 
fnght, or joy, had cured him.] 

On my amval in Berlm I saw the Chancellor and told him that I con- 
sidered the state of our foreign relations very satisfactory, as we were 
on better terms with England than we had been for a long time, whilst 
in France also the Government was in the hands of a pacifist Ministry. 

1 Count Mettemich was made D C.L. at Cambndge. (Author's note.) 
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Herr von Bethmann-HoUweg did not appear to share my optimism, 
and complained about Russian armaments. I sought to reassure 
him, emphasising the fact that Russia had no interest in attacking us, 
and that such an attack would never receive Anglo-French support, 
as both countnes wanted peace. Thereupon I went to Dr Zimmer- 
mann, who was actmg for Herr von Jagow, and he told me that 
Russia was about to raise 900,000 additional troops. His language 
betrayed imimstakable annoyance with Russia, a country which, he 
said, was everyw^here in our way. There were also difficulties m 
economic policy. Of course I was not told that General von Molfke, 
Chief of the General Staff, was pressmg for war ; but I learned that 
Herr von Tschirschky had been reprimanded because he reported 
that he had counselled moderation in Vienna towards Serbia. 

On my return from Silesia to London I stopped only a few hours in 
Berlin, where I heard that Austna intended to take steps against 
Serbia in order to put an end to an impossible situation 

[I am sorry that at the moment I underestimated the importance 
of the news. I thought that nothing would come of it this time cither 
and that matters could easily be settled, even if Russia became 
threatening. I now regict that I did not stay in Berlin and at once 
declare that I would not co-operate in a policy of this kind.] 
Subsequently I ascertained that, at the decisive conference ^ at 
Potsdam on the 5th July, the Vienna enquiry received the unqualified 
assent of all the leading people, [and with the rider that no harm 
would be done if a war with Russia should result. Thus it was 
expressed, at any rate, in the Austrian protocol which Count Mens- 

^On the afternoon of 5th July, accorcljng to the oflicinJ German 

fetatement now available, the Kaiser, alter conleniiig with the Imperial ('chan- 
cellor at Potsdam, sent for the War Mmistci, General von h^alkenhayn, and 
told him that fiom what the Austiian Ambassadoi had s<iid, he, the Kaisei, 
understood that Austna-Hungary intended, ‘ il necessary,' to maich on Serbia 
(Cf the somewhat biassed account given by Count JVIoutgelas in The Case 
for the Central Powers, p 119 ) The Kaiser also leceived a naval ofliccr the 
same afternoon and, on the following morning, representatives ol the Admiralty 
and of the General Stall lie mlormed them briefly <jI his convex sation with 
the Austrian Ambassador, adding that he 'did not believe that there was any 
prospect of great warlike developments, as the Czar would not side with the 
Archduke's murdeiers, and as Kussia and h^ance were not leady for war 
So there was no need to make special disiiositions ' 

Three-quarters ot an hour later the Kaiser left lor his annual tnp to Norway. 
It is interesting to note that those conferences at Potsdam gave rise later on 
to the notorious story of a Crown Council alleged to have been held at Potsdam 
on 5th July This remarkable inytii had its origin in Germany. Alter being 
whispered about for a while as gossip m IJerlin clubs, it giadually spread to 
the Entente countnes, where, as was natural, it everywhere found credence. 
Entente histonans now admit that it was a gross exaggeration of the actual 
facts. (Tr.) 
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dorff received in London. Soon afterwards Herr von Jagow was in 
Vienna to consult Count Berchtold about all these matters]. 

At that time I received instructions to induce the British Press to 
adopt a friendly attitude should Austria administer the coup de 
grdce to the * Greater Serbia ' movement, and to exert my personal 
mfluence to prevent public opinion from becoming inimical to 
Austria. If one remembered England*s attitude during the annexa- 
tion cnsis of 1908, when public opinion showed sympathy for the 
Serbian nghts in Bosnia, as weU as her benevolent furtherance of 
national movements m the days of Lord B57ron and Garibaldi, the 
probability that she would support the intended punitive expedition 
agamst the murderers of the prince was so remote that I found 
myself obliged to give an urgent warning. But I also warned my 
Government against the whole plan, which I charactensed as adven- 
turous and dangerous, and advised them to counsel the Austnans 
to moderation t as I did not beheve that the conflict could be localized. 

Herr von Jagow m reply told me that * Russia was not ready ; 
there would probably be some fuss and noise, but the more firmly we 
took sides with Austria the more would Russia give way. As it 
was, Austria was accusing us of weakness, and therefore we dare not 
leave her in the lurch. Public opinion m Russia, on the other hand, 
was beconung more and more anti-German, so we must just risk it.* 

In view of this attitude, based, as I found later, on reports [from 
Count PourtaRs] that Russia would not move under any circum- 
stances, reports that made us spur Count Berchtold on to the utmost 
energy— I hoped for salvation through British mediation, as I knew 
that Sir E. Grey*s great influence in Petrograd could be used in the 
direction of peace, I therefore availed myself of my fnendly 
relations with the Minister to request him in confidence to advise 
moderation in Russia in case Austria, as seemed likely, demanded 
satisfaction from Serbia. 

At first the Enghsh Press preserved calm and was friendly to 
Austria, because the murder was generally condemned. But gradu- 
ally more and more voices were heard insisting emphatically that, 
however much the crime merited punishment, its exploitation for 
political purposes could not be justified. Austria was strongly 
exhorted to use moderation. 

When the ultimatum was published, aU the papers with the 
exception of the Standard [ — ^the ever necessitous, which had 
apparently been bought by Austria*—] were unanimous in con- 
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demnation. The whole world, excepting Berlin and Vienna, realised 
that it meant war— mdeed, ‘ the world war. ' The British Fleet, which 
happened to have assembled for a naval review, was not demobilised. 

My efforts were in the first place directed towards obtaining as 
conciliatoiy a reply from Serbia as was possible, since the attitude 
of the Russian Government left no room for doubt as to the gravity 
of the situation. 

Serbia responded favourably to the Bntish efforts, as M. Pashitch 
had really agreed to everything, excepting two points, about which, 
however, he declared his willingness to negotiate If Russia and 
England had wanted the war, m order to attack us, a hint to Belgrade 
would have been enough, and the unprecedented Note would not have 
been answered. 

Sir E Grey went through the reply with me, and pointed out the 
concihatory attitude of the Belgrade Government. Thereupon we 
discussed his proposal of mediation, which was to include a formula 
acceptable to both parties for clearing up the two points His pro- 
posal was that a committee, consisting of M Cambon, the Marquis 
Impcriali and myself, should assemble under his presidency, and it 
would have been an easy matter for us to find an acceptable formula 
for the points at issue, which mainly concerned the collaboration of 
Austnan Impenal oflacials in the investigations in Belgrade. Given 
goodwill everything could have been settled at one or two sittings, 
and the mere acceptance of the Bntish proposal would have brought 
about a relaxation of the tension, and would have further improved 
our relations with England. I therefore strongly backed the pro- 
posal, on the ground that otherwise there was danger of a world-war, 
through which we stood to gam nothing, but lose all ; but in vain. 
It was, I was told, derogatory to the dignity of Austria — we did not 
intend to interfere in Serbian matters — ^we left these to our ally. 
I was to work for the ' localization of the conflict.' 

Needless to say a mere hint from Berlin would have decided Count 
Berchtold to content himself with a diplomatic success, and to accept 
the Serbian reply. This hint was not given ; on the contrary they 
urged in the direction of war It would have been such a splendid 
success. 

After our refusal Sir Edward requested us to submit a proposal. 
[We insisted on war with Serbia.] I could not obtain any reply but 
that Austria had shown an exceedingly * accommodating spirit ' by 
not demanding an extension of territory. 
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Sir Edward nghtly pointed out that even without an extension of 
territory it is possible to reduce a state to a condition of vassalage, 
and that Russia would see a humihation in this, and would not 
suffer it. 

The impression grew stronger and stronger that we wanted war 
imder all circumstances. It was impossible to interpret our attitude 
on a question that did not directly concern us in any other way. 
The urgent requests and definite assurances of M Sazonov, followed 
by the Czar*s positively humble telegrams, the repeated proposals of 
Sir E. Grey, the warnings of the Marquis San Giuhano and Signor 
BoUati, my urgent counsels, all were of no avail. Berlin insisted 
that Serbia must be chastised. 

The more I pressed, the less were they inclined to come round, [if 
only that I in conjunction with Sir Edward Grey might not have 
the success of averting war] 

Fmally, on the 29th, Sir E. Grey decided on the famous warning. 
I rephed that I had invariably reported that wc should have to reckon 
with English opposition if it came to a war with France. Repeatedly 
the Minister said to me : * If war breaks out, it will be the greatest 
catastrophe the world has ever seen ' 

After that, events followed each other in quick succession. When 
at last Count Berchtold, who up till tlien had, at the behest of Berlin, 
played the strong man, decided to come round, [and when Herr von 
Bethmann, too, grew afraid], we replied to the Russian mobilisation, 
after Russia had negotiated and waited for a whole week in vain, 
with our ultimatum and the declaration of war. 

The English Declaration of War 

Sir Edward still strove to find some way of avoiding the catas- 
trophe Sir W. Tyrrell called on me on the mormng of the ist August 
to tell me that his chief still hoped to find a way out Would we 
remain neutral if France did ? I understood that we should then 
agree to spare France, but he had meant that we should remain 
altogether neutral — towards Russia also That was the well-known 
* misunderstanding.' Sir Edward had asked me to call in the after- 
noon. As he was at a meeting of the Cabinet, he called me up on the 
telephone, Sir W. Tyrrell having hurried to him at once. In the 
afternoon, however, he talked about Belgian neutrality and the 
possibility that we and France might face one another in arms without 
attacking. 
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This was thus not a proposal at aU, but a question without any 
binding force, as our interview, as I have already mentioned, was to 
take place soon afterwards. Berlm, however, without waiting for 
the interview, made this report the foundation for far-reaching 
measures Then there came M. Pomcare’s letter, Bonar Law's letter. 
King Albert's telegram. The waverers in the British Cabmet — 
excepting three members who resigned — ^were converted 

[Up to the very last moment] I had hoped that England would 
adopt a waiting attitude Nor did my French colleague leel at all 
confident, as I heard from a private source. As late as the isl 
August the King had given the President an evasive reply. But 
England was already mentioned as an opponent in the telegram 
from Berlm announcing the imminent danger of war. Berlin was 
therefore already reckoning on war with England. 

Before my departure Sir E. Grey received me, on the 5th, at his 
house. I had called at his request. He was deeply moved He told 
me that he would always be prepared to mediate * We don't want 
to crush Germany,' he said By making this confidential interview 
public Herr von Bethmann-Hollwcg unfortunately destroyed the 
last chance of gaining peace through the mediation of England. 

The arrangements for our departure were perfectly dignified and 
calm. The King had previously sent his equerry. Sir E. Ponsonby, 
to express his regrets at my departure and at not being able to see me 
himself. Princess Louise wrote to me that the whole family were 
sorry we were leaving. Mrs. Asquith and other friends came to the 
Embassy to take leave. 

A special train took us to Harwich, where a guard of honour was 
drawn up for me. I was treated like a departing sovereign. Such 
was the end of my London mission It was wrecked, not by the 
wiles of the British policy but by the defects {Lucken) of 

our own. 

[Count Mensdorff and his staff had come to the station in London. 
He was cheerful, and gave me to understand that perhaps he would 
remain there, but he told the English that we, and not Austria, had 
wanted the war.] 


Retrospect 

Looking back after two years, I come to the conclusion that I 
realised too late that there was no room for me in a system that for 
years had lived on routine and traditions alone, and that only 
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tolerated representatives who reported what their superiors wished 
to read. Absence of prejudice and an independent judgment are 
resented. Lack of abihty and want of character are praised 
and esteemed, while successes meet with disfavour and excite 
alarm. 

I had given up my opposition to the insane Triple Alhance policy, 
as I realised that such opposition was useless, and that my warnings 
were attnbuted to ' Austrophobia,’ to my %d6e fixe. In politics, 
which are neither acrobatics nor a game, but the main business of 
the firm, there is no * phil * or * phobe,’ but only the interest of the 
community. A policy, however, that was based only on Austrians, 
Magyars and Turks was bound to come into conflict with Russia, 
and finally lead to a catastrophe 

In spite ol former mistakes, all might still have been put right in 
July 1914. An agreement with England had been arrived at. We 
ought to have sent a representative to Petrograd w’ho was at least of 
average political capacity, and to have convinced Russia that we 
wished neither to control the straits nor to strangle Serbia. ' Lachez 
TAutnchc et nous lacherons les Fran9ais ' (' Drop Austna and we will 
drop the French *), M. Sazonov said to us. And M. Gambon told 
Herr von Jagow, ' Vous n'avez pas besom de suivre VAutriche 
partout ' (‘ You need not follow Austna ever3rwhcre ') 

We needed neither wars nor alliances , we needed only treaties 
that would safeguard us and others, and secure our economic 
development, a development that was without precedent in history 

If Russia had been freed in the West, she could have again turned 
to the East, and the Anglo-Russian rivalry would have been 
re-established automatically and without our intervention. With 
no less certamty the old nvalry between Russia and Japan would 
have levivcd 

\Ve could then have also considered the question of the reduction 
of armaments ; we need no longer have troubled ourselves about 
Austrian complications. Then Austria would have become the 
vassal of the German Empire, without any alliance — and especially 
without our seeking her good graces, a proceeding ultimately leadmg 
to war for the liberation of Poland and the destruction of Serbia, 
although German interests demanded the exact contrary. 

[I had to support m London a policy the heresy of which I recog- 
nised. That brought down vengeance on me, because it was a sin 
against the Holy Ghost.] 
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My Return 

As soon as I arrived m Berhn I saw that I was to be made the 
scapegoat for the catastrophe for which, despite my advice and 
wammgs, our Government had made itself responsible. 

In oflSicial quarters the report was dehberately circulated that I 
had allowed myself to be deceived by Sir E Grey. It was argued that 
if he had not wanted war, Russia would not have mobilized [Count 
Pourtal^, whose reports could be relied on, was to be protected, not 
least on account of his relationship He had conducted himself 
' magnificently,’ he was praised enthusiastically, and I was blamed 
the more severely ] 

' What does Serbia matter to Russia ? ’ this statesman said to me 
after eight years in office in Petrograd [The whole thing was, I was 
told, a British tnck that I had not noticed At the Foreign Office 
they informed me that war would in any case have come in 1916. 
Then Russia would have been ready ; therefore it was better now.] 

The Question of Responsibility 

As is evident from all official publications — and this is not refuted 
by our White Book, which, owing to the poverty of its contents and 
to its omissions, is [a gravely self-accusing document], 

I We encouraged Count Berchtold to attack Serbia, although 
German interests were not mvolved and the danger of a 
world-war must have been known to us. Whether we were 
aware of the actual wording of the ultimatum is completely 
immaterial 

2. Dunng the time between the 23rd and 30th July, 1914, when 

M. Sazonov emphatically declared that he could not tolerate 
any attack on Serbia, we rejected the British proposals of 
mediation, although Serbia, under Russian and British 
pressure, had accepted almost the whole of the ultimatum, 
and although an agreement about the two points at issue 
could easily have been reached, and Count Berchtold was 
even prepared to content himself with the Serbian reply. 

3. On the 30& July, when Count Berchtold wanted to come to 

terms, we sent an ultimatum to Petrograd merely because of 
the Russian mobilization, although Austna had not been 
attacked ; and on the 31st July we declared war on Russia, 
although the Czar pledged his word that he would not order 
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a man to march as long as negotiations were proceeding — 
thus deliberately destro3nng the possibility of a peaceful 
settlement. 

In view of the above [undeniable] facts it is no wonder that the 
whole of the civilized world outside Germany places the [entire] 
responsibihty for the world-war upon our shoulders. 

The Enemy Point of View 

Is it not intelligible that our enemies should declare that they will 
not rest before a system is destroyed which is a constant menace to 
our neighbours ? Must they not otherwise fear that in a few years* 
time they will again have to take up arms and again see their pro- 
vmces overrun and their towns and villages destroyed ? Have not 
they proved to be right who declared that the spirit of Treitschke 
and Bemhardi governed the German people, that spirit which 
glorified war as an aim in itself, and did not loathe it as an evil, that 
with us the feudal knight and the landed gentry, the warrior caste, 
still rule. It is they and not the civilian gentleman, who set ideals 
and fix values; that the love of fighting which animates our 
academic youth still persists in those who control the destinies of the 
nation ? Did not the Zabcm incident and the parliamentary dis- 
cussions about it clearly demonstrate to foreign countries the value 
we place on the rights and liberties of the citizen if these colhde 
with questions of military power ? 

The gifted historian Cramb, an admirer of Germany, clothed the 
German conception in the words of Euphorion : 

Traumt Ihr den Fnedenstag ? 

Traume, wer traumen mag ! 

- Krieg ist das Losungswort ! 

Sieg * und so klmgt es fort ! 

Goethe, Faust , ii. 

Militarism, which by rights is an education for the people and an 
instrument of policy, turns policy into the instrument of military 
power when the patriarchal absolutism of the soldier-kingdom makes 
possible an attitude which a democracy, remote from the influence of 
the landed gentry, would never have permitted. 

So think our enemies, and so they must think when they see that, 
in spite of capitalistic industrialisation and in spite of socialist 
organisation, ‘ the living arc still ruled by the dead,* as Friedrich 
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Nietzsche says The principal war aim of our enemies, the demo- 
cratisation of Germany, will be realised * 

Bismarck 

Bismarck, like Napoleon, loved conflict for itself As a statesman 
he avoided fresh wars, the folly of which he recognised He was 
content with bloodless battles After he had, in rapid succession, 
vanquished Chnstian, Francis Joseph and Napoleon, it was the turn 
of Amim, Pius and Augusta That did not suffice him Gort- 
schakoff, [who thought himself the greater], had repeatedly annoyed 
him. The conflict was earned almost to the point of war— even to 
the extent of depnvmg him of his railway saloon. This gave nse to 
the miserable Triple Alhance. At last came the conflict with 
Wilhelm, in which the mighty one was vanquished as Napoleon was 
vanqmshed by Alexander. 

Pohtical hfe-and-death unions only prosper if founded on a con- 
stitutional basis and not on an international one. They are all the 
more questionable if entered into with a partner who is frail and 
feeble Bismarck never meant the Alliance to take this form 

He always treated the Enghsh with forbearance , he knew that 
this was wiser He always paid marked respect to the old Queen 
Victona, despite his hatred of her daughter and of political Anglo- 
mania ; the learned Beaconsfield and the worldly-wise Salisbury he 
assiduously courted ; and even that strange Gladstone, whom he 
did not hke, really had nothing to complam about. 

The ultimatum to Serbia was the culminatmg point of the policy of 
the Berlin Congress, the Bosnian crisis, the Conference of London : 
but there was yet time to turn back. 

We eventually succeeded in achieving that which above all other 
things should have been avoided — ^the breach with Russia and with 
England. 

Our Future 

After two years* fighting it is obvious that we dare not hope for 
an unconditional victory over the Russians, English, French, Italians, 
Rumanians and Americans, or reckon on being able to wear our 
enemies down. But we can obtain a peace by compromise only by 
evacuating the occupied territory, the retention of which would in 
any event be a burden and cause of weakness to us, and would 
involve the menace of further wars. Therefore everything should be 
avoided which would make it more dijB&cult for those enemy groups 
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who might possibly still be won over to the idea of a peace by com- 
promise to come to terms, viz. the British Radicals and the Russian 
Reactionanes. From this point of view alone the Polish scheme 
is to be condemned, as is also any infringement of Belgian rights, 
and the execution of British citizens — to say nothing of the insane 
U-boat plan 

‘ Our future lies on the water/ Quite right , why seek it, there- 
fore, m Poland and Belgium, in France and Serbia ^ This is a return 
to the days of the Holy Roman Empire and the mistakes of the 
Hohenstaufens and Habsburgs. It is the policy of the Plantagenets, 
not that of Drake and Raleigh, Nelson and Rhodes The policy of 
the Tnple Alliance is a return to the past, a turning aside from the 
future, from imperialism and a world-policy. The idea of an all- 
powerful ' Middle Europe ' belongs to the Middle Ages, Berlin- 
Baghdad is a blind alley and not the way into the open country, to 
unlimited possibilities, to the world mission of the German nation. 

I am no enemy of Austna, or Hungary, or Italy or Serbia, or any 
other state, but I oppose the Triple Alliance policy, which was bound 
to divert us from our aims and biing us on to the inclined plane of a 
Continental policy . this ideal was not German but Austrian and 
d 5 mastic The Austrians had come to regard the Tnple Alliance as 
an umbrella under shelter of which they could make excursions to 
the Near East whenever it suited them. 

And what must we expect as the result of this war of nations ? 
The United States of Africa will be British, like those of America, 
Australia and Oceania. And the Latin states of Europe, as I pre- 
dicted years ago, will enter into the same relations with the United 
Kmgdom that their Latin sisters in America maintain with the 
United States. The Anglo-Saxon will dominate them. France, 
exhausted by the war, will only attach herself more closely to Great 
Britain. [Nor will Spain continue to resist lor very long.] 

And in Asia the Russians and the Japanese will spread and will 
carry their customs with their frontiers, and the South will remain 
to the Bntish. 

The world will belong to the Anglo-Saxons, Russians, and Japanese, 
and the German will remain alone with Austria [and Hungary]. 
His dominion will be that of thought and commerce, not that of the 
bureaucrat and the soldier. He made his appearance too late, and 
his last chance of making good the past, that of founding a Colonial 
Empire, was annUiilated by the world-war. 

L.B.A. r 
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For we shall not supplant the sons of Jehovah. Then will be 
realised the plan of the great Rhodes, who saw the salvation of 
humanity in the expansion of Bntondom — in British Impenahsm. 

Tu regere impeno populos, Romane, memento 
Hae tibi erunt artes pacisque imponere morem, 

Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos 



DIPLOMACY AND DEMOCRACY ^ 

I 

' The Ambassador worries me to death, as I thought he would He 
IS the most punclihous fool you can imagine, and cautious and fussy 
as an old aunt — a man who is never satisfied with himself and whom, 
consequently, no one can ever please When I am wnting, I hke to 
go straight ahead, and when it's down, it's down. Then he'll come 
along and hand me back my work and say, '' It's not so bad, but go 
through it again One can always find a better word here and there 
or a purer particle " It’s enough to drive one crazy A sentence 
must never begin with '' and " or any other conjunction ; and as for 
mversions, a habit I often slip into, they’re his pet aversion. Unless 
one reels ofi one's sentences to the usual humdrum melody, he pro- 
fesses not to understand a word of them It’s torture to have to 
work under such a man ’ 

' I’m veiy much afraid that my good Ambassador and I shan’t be 
able to hit it very much longer. He is simply intolerable. His 
manner of workmg and the way he runs the place is so ludicrous that 
I can’t help contradicting him and often do things in my own way as 
the fancy takes me, which of course, doesn’t meet with his approval ' * 

Well, I hope that my diplomatic colleagues in London, excellent 
officials as they were, will have passed a more favourable verdict on 
me than did young Werther on his chief in that winter of 1771-72. 

Complaints concerning the inefifiaency of diplomats are no new 
thmg Since the collapse of our foreign policy in the summer of 
1914, many such laments have been heard in Germany. When any- 
thing goes wrong, it is of course the diplomats who are to blame. 
People take pleasure in finding fault with this privileged class who 
with their high salaries, their dinner parties, their decorations, orders 
and distinctions, not to mention their privileged social position, have 

^ First published m the summer of 1917 in the Berhmr Tagehlait 
* The quotation is from Goethe’s Sorrowi> of Werther 
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long since excited envy. Everyone has, no doubt, at some time or 
other met diplomats of various countries whose briUiance lay rather 
in externals and in their social talents than in profound knowledge or 
remarkable shrewdness, men whose mterests were mainly confined to 
Court gossip, invitations, and the order of seats at table, extended, in 
exceptionally gifted cases, to bridge 

Carl Schurz ^ in the description he gives in his Memoirs of his 
mission to Madrid humorously depicts his first call on a colleague 
from whom, m consequence of his long expenence at the Spanish 
Court, he expected to get some valuable hmts about conditions in 
Spam Instead of giving his caller mformation on political matters, 
to which he had apparently never devoted any thought, the Minister 
with an air of mystery and importance showed him a silver casket in 
which he kept the various Orders conferred upon him by Kings and 
Emperors, explainmg m each case why the special distinction had 
been granted him. 

I, too, well remember the first visit I paid as a young charge 
d'affaires at one of the less important Courts to the doyen of the 
diplomatic corps, an elderly bachelor who represented a small 
southern state. He talked to me not of politics but of the many 
duels he had fought in his youth, illustrating these reminiscences with 
scraps of silk and tulle which he had piously preserved. 

At forty or so, a German diplomat who does not happen to have a 
black mark against his name and who possesses the necessary 
phability, will as a rule have attained the rank of Minister, often 
without any extraordinary exertions on his part, most of his feats 
havmg been achieved at the festive board or in the ballrooms and 
drawing-rooms of society. Non-diplomatic officials of the same age 
will probably not have attained a similar standing even though they 
have worked harder. This disparity easily leads people to indulge in 
criticism when mishaps occur. The taxpayer asks why such high 
salaries should be paid to diplomats who achieve nothing in a career 
for which only the greatest dunderheads are apparently chosen. In 
Germany as elsewhere it frequently happens, too, that successful 
business men suddenly develop a wish to possess an aristocratic title 
and to prefix a ' von ' to their names, a prefix borrowed from a time 
when famihes were named after their ancestral castle or their estate. 
Once their names have been embellished in this fashion, a privilege 

^ Carl Schuiz, born 1829, had to flee from Germany in 1848. He afterwards 
became famous in the Umted States as a publicist and pohtxcian. (Tr.) 
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which until a short time back in Austna and Bavaria automatically 
accompanied the confemng of certain decorations, they form a part 
of the ' nobihty.' The shortcomings of Herr von Maier are much 
more unsparingly criticised than would have been those of plain 
Herr Maier, ^ and are of course debited to the account of the nobility 

A great many of Germany's diplomats belong, it is true, to our old 
aristocracy , I do not regard this as a disadvantage, except in cases 
where ‘ birth has to make up for lack of brains,' and where members 
of aristocratic families have been unduly favoured at the expense 
of bourgeois candidates. The fact that most of our diplomats bear a 
title of nobility is partly ascnbable to the circumstance that out of 
social and financial considerations the choice of candidates for the 
foreign diplomatic service is limited to the class of the optimates. 

Many years ago, as the head of this special department, I had to 
report on the qualifications of candidates for our diplomatic service. 
I found it no easy task to select young men who were satisfactory in 
all respects I never troubled about pedigree or wealth. Candidates 
qmte without means never applied for admission Many of these 
young men had at that time only very modest incomes, but no one 
was ever turned down because he did not happen to have the pre- 
scnbed £300 a year. I made it a practice to watch the candidate as 
he entered the room. Then I knew pretty well with whom I had to 
deal. The conversation that ensued soon showed what sort of 
mtelligence he possessed. 

A course of reading in law is undoubtedly the best foundation that 
candidates for the diplomatic service can have. As a general rule 
examination marks do not count so much as personality. A know- 
ledge of the commercial side of political economy is useful though not 
essential, as the Consulates generally do all the work necessary in this 
field ; on special occasions, as for instance when commercial treaties 
are bemg negotiated, speaal representatives are sent by the Foreign 
Office. As a rule the overseas appomtments, where commerce plays 
a promment part, are filled by a former Consul General who then 
passes into the diplomatic service. This procedure suits the purpose, 
as in the states in question we are not often likely to find m their 
presidents allies of any great value. 

Ex-officers, too, may on occasion make quite good diplomats, even 
without a university traimng, always pre-supposing, of course, that 

The German surname ' Maier ' is to be compared with 'Jones * and * Smith 
in Engh&h for frequency of recurrence. (Tr ) 
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they have talent and zeal Older military men, however, are seldom 
adapted for higher diplomatic posts They often lack the necessary 
scepticism, a quahty best acquired abroad. Nor do they generally 
possess the faculty of judgmg men and thmgs apart from a hard and 
fast schedule. They fail for the most part to see the different sides of 
political questions and' find it difficult to get out of the habit of 
regarding affairs from the angle of their own particular class. 

There is and there can be no such thing as a special prescnption for 
turning out a perfect diplomat In former years we used to lay great 
stress upon a mastery of French, and Bismarck relates that he had 
often met men among the older generation of our envoys to foreign 
courts ' who had reached high place solely through the excellence of 
their French, although they had no knowledge whatever of politics ' 
Nowadays we are mchned to go to the other extreme and to under- 
estimate the importance of foreign languages. Russian and Austnan 
diplomats, I have noticed, are mostly better equipped m this respect 
than ours 

As for methodical study and intellectual training, I consider it 
distmctly desirable, if for no other reason than that an uneducated 
diplomat is apt to expose his shortcomings and make himself 
ndiculous I have known men among the older generation, both in 
Germany and elsewhere, who, when measured by present standards, 
were not well educated, but who, thanks to their tact and wide experi- 
ence, strong personahty, social position and natural gifts, possessed 
considerable influence. Onemay be an eminent jurist and an authority 
on economics and know all manner of things without being able to 
take the wide and enlightened view that is essential in a diplomat or 
statesman. The British diplomatic service, which some people 
consider to be so superior to ours, certainly does not make higher 
educational demands on its members than does ours. In England 
there are even more complaints than here concerning superficiality 
and Ignorance, and I read not long ago m an English newspaper that a 
man high up in the diplomatic service was quite astonished to leam 
that Gahcia did not belong to Hungary but to Austria. When 
Turkey declared war, there was in the London press no end to the 
attacks on the Bntish diplomatic service, which was reproached with 
bemg simple and unsophisticated, while ours was described as crafty 
and energetic. 

As regards income, it is suggested that salaries should be raised so 
that the most able men may be appointed. But who are the ablest ? 
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Not necessarily those who come out highest in exammations. Is 
there to be a still greater disparity between our diplomatic salanes — 
which, by the way, compared with the British are by no means brilliant 
— and the modest mcomes of the rest of our civil servants ? Can 
one prevent an ambassador who has a large family but no private 
fortime from putting aside one half of his salary instead of 
spendmg it for representative purposes ? Is it not important, ]ust 
in the case of a diplomat, that he should possess a certain degree of 
mdependence in order that he may be in a position always to act 
accordmg to his conscience instead of having to tremble for his post, 
which may be taken from him at any time without the reason bemg 
stated ? It is noteworthy that a democratic country like the Umted 
States generally sends wealthy men abroad as ambassadors, as they 
are best able to meet the demands made upon them for representative 
purposes. 

I will not, however, deny that our diplomats* salaries are in many 
cases qmte insufficient and urgently in need of increase. One of the 
reasons of this is to be found in the present depreciation of our 
currency, which is hardly likely to improve for some time to 
come. 

Some diplomatic appointments brmg with them a salary of £1,500 
— ^many less, but few very much more. Out of this sum the Minister, 
should there be no official building at his disposal, must pay some 
£goo a year for a suitable residence. From the remainder must be 
deducted various taxes and a special allowance for his charge 
d’affaires durmg vacations How can what is left be made to cover 
aU the other items of necessary expenditure ’> If he is married he 
cannot possibly escape the obligation of returning the hospitality 
shown him. His wife's dressmakers’ bills swallow up almost all that 
is left. The Austro-Hungarian diplomatic service is by no means one 
of the worst, and its members, despite political troubles, mostly enjoy 
a good personal position, because as a rule they belong to families in 
which, as Bismarck put it, a greater degree of self-assurance in Court 
circles and rather less than the average blockheadedness are products 
of their education. 

To be an efficient diplomat a man must possess, in addition to a 
good general education and a fairly assured private income, a certain 
amount of tact, social culture, a natural instinct for men and things, 
sound commonsense, the faculty of making himself liked and of 
adapting Iiimself to foreign conditions, ability to understand and 
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appreciate other people's standpoints and, especially in the case of 
important positions, political judgment. 

These things he outside the pale of rules and regulations for the 
training of diplomats and beyond the scope of all the praiseworthy 
orations delivered m the Reichstag concerning the reorganisation of 
our diplomatic service. * Give the man of ability a chance to come to 
the front ' is doubtless an excellent principle, but it has no more value 
than the usual mottoes on coats-of-arms which everyone mterprets to 
his own taste. 

I will not attempt to maintain that our diplomats were all up to 
the mark, but it is quite an exaggeration to say, as is often done, that 
they are, one and all, inefficient. On the whole, they are certainly 
no worse than those of other countries. The conspicuous mistakes 
that have sometimes been made m appointing the wrong people to 
important posts are to be traced rather to bureaucratic than to 
Court mfluences. 

People often confuse diplomacy in the sense ol foreign policy with 
the foreign diplomatic staff. A diplomat is only an organ and a 
representative. All he can do is to report, to pass on his observations, 
to counsel and warn. If the men at home refuse to listen to him and 
if they disregard his advice, he is powerless, and it is unjust to make 
him responsible for events that he correctly foresaw and predicted. 
But even should he be wrong, and this is known to have happened at 
decisive moments, he is not so much to blame as the men who allowed 
a man to remain at an important post long after his incompetence had 
been proved beyond a doubt. 

Are all doctors clever at their profession ? Or all artists ? All 
farmers ? And is every honest cobbler to be recommended ? The 
public can judge by its own experience in such cases, while the 
authorities, on the other hand, have to remove officials who are 
inadequate for their posts. Incompetent ambassadors have, I admit, 
their advantages. They are easy-going and are ready to write and 
report anythmg you want to read ; they haveno opinions of their own, 
and best of all, there is no danger of their becoming the competitors 
of their superiors. Men of this calibre used justly to be held in 
especially high esteem. 

An able and thoroughly competent representative can be of the 
greatest service provided he succeeds in winning the confidence of 
authoritative circles in the country to which he is accredited. But 
he must have the support of his Government. If for some outside 
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reason or other his efforts are consistently thwarted, all his energy is 
thrown away and he is nothing more than a private gentleman who 
gives dinner-parties for the glory of the Empire. 

II 

To rational enthusiasts, foreign policy means love and loathmg ; 
to Ignorant romanticists it means tradition and trial by battle ; 
to simple-nunded philistmes, loyalty and tieason ; to muddle- 
headed counsellors it is a kmd of game played with official 
documents ; for bored and yawning Courts it is a form of pastime ; 
to many a diplomat, his career ; to impatient generals, the road to 
glory ; and for German professors, a terra %>tcogntta. In reality it is 
the business our own firm carries on with foreign firms Foreign 
pohcy can be a fine art when it treads successfully new and original 
paths of its own and embodies an idea, but not when it embodies an 
error. It is then that the difference is revealed between real 
statecraft and bureaucratic or diplomatic routine and mediocrity. 

In Bismarck's time, too, Germany's ambassadors and envoys 
were not all shining lights. If we leave out of account Hohcnlohe, 
Schwemitz, Hatzfeldt and perhaps Amim and Radowitz, there are 
few who rise above the average. 

I intentionally refrain from all personal remarks ; but if I go to the 
root of the matter, I cannot but ask myself whether it is not the 
system itself that is at fault. 

The system stakes everything on a single card. It plays, so to 
say, for the first prize in the lottery. The destinies of the nation he 
m the hands of a single official and only in rare instances is this 
official equal to such a task. The English call this the ‘ one man 
system.' Whereas m England every question of importance has 
first to be submitted to the Cabinet — a council consisting of some 
twenty members which in its turn remains in constant touch not only 
with the parliamentary majority but also, in all important questions 
of foreign policy, with the Opposition as well — m Germany every- 
thing rests in the hands of one single Minister who is advised by 
irresponsible and mostly incompetent, sometimes not even quite 
normal, subordinates.^ 

This. Minister has, it is true, to take his orders from the Sovereign 
and it is with the Sovereign that the final decision lies. Considering 

^This refers to the mysterious and all-powerful Baron Holstein, whom 
contemporaries mckiumed * die graue Enunenz/ (the Cardinal in grey). (Tr.) 
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the manifold demands made upon the Monarch and the manifold 
interests that claim his attention, it is often impossible for him to go 
to the bottom of every question and thoroughly understand it In 
practice he has to depend upon the reports that are made to him by 
his Mmister, and the more so smce it is the Minister and not the 
Monarch who has to bear the responsibihty Should the decision 
m any important question be given m a sense contrary to the report 
given by the Mmister, the latter knows what conclusion he has to draw. 

In spite of occasional outbursts of temperament, the Monarch 
refrains far more than is generally supposed from autocratic mter- 
ference. During the whole of my experience at the Foreign Office 
and since, I can remember not a single case, either m foreign policy 
or in important imperial appointments, when the decision come to 
was not in accordance with the proposals recommended by the 
Ministers 

Will this system, the system of individualised responsibility and 
of bureaucratic power, be able to survive the war ^ Would the 
monarchical idea necessarily suffer if the responsibility were dis- 
tributed over a broader basis, if a council took the place of the 
individual and if this council again, without necessarily consisting of 
members of the Reichstag, kept m close touch and in organic con- 
nection with the people's representatives and the majority parties ? 
Will questions that decide the fate of the nation continue to be 
settled m the bureaucratic, patnarchal manner, without applying 
the pnnciple of self-administration to the business of the state and 
the Empire and grantmg to the nation extended powers of self- 
determination ? 

The spint of ' true democracy ' will, I am convinced, find its way 
into Germany, too, no matter whether we may regard this innova- 
tion as a blessing or the reverse. Although this be a matter of 
opinion, it is the inevitable consequence of the stupendous experience 
that we as a nation have gone through in the past three years 

In future it will be regarded as unthinkable that treaties which 
may involve a nation in war should be concluded or renewed without 
the assent of the representatives of the people. Just as impossible 
will it bo to force on an existmg treaty an interpretation that means 
war, unless Parliament give its assent Nor will the despatch of an 
ultimatum or a declaration of war take place m future without the 
Reichstag having first been consulted. 

If in an age when the democratization and repuWicanization of 
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nations is proceeding apace we desire to maintain the monarchy 
uninjured, we must relieve the Crown of some of its dangerous respon- 
sibilities, unless we wish it to be subjected to even more criticism than 
at present. Otherwise it may easily happen that the Crown will be 
held responsible for mistakes and failures for which it is not to blame. 

No matter what fault cntics may find with the parhamentary 
system and with the statesmanlike qualities of the people's repre- 
sentatives, the co-operation and co-responsibility of Parliament will 
have to be extended. The bureaucratic state, the obedience to the 
authority of a regime like that of Bismarck, has passed away, never to 
return . the days when nations were kept m a state of tutelage are as 
obsolete as those of theocracy, and it wiH no longer satisfy a people 
merely to have tlie right to say * Yes ' and to cry ' Hurrah ' when 
faced with accomplished facts. 

Even if the war end for us as favourably as possible, the result will 
always fall short of the sacrifices we have made, even should we 
conquer and subjugate alien tcmtory and thereby sow the seeds of 
new wars. It is, of course, j'ust those people who before the war 
jeered at the idea of an understanding and preached a preventive 
war, who have now developed the most rapacious appetite and who 
are clamouring loudest for ‘ guarantees.' 

No scruples advanced by sticklers lor the Rights of the State will 
in the long run avail to check tlie onward march of the democratic 
development of tlie ideals of the Reich. I am by no means bhnd to 
the advantages of the present Federal Constitution and should hke 
to see this form kept as far as possible. The importance of the 
Empire as the representative of the most vital interests of the nation 
has grown as the years have passed. Its competence has widened ; 
hke any other big concern, it has gone through a process of organic 
development. This process inevitably involved the sacrifice of 
certain rights of the individual states. To-day the Reich is something 
more than an ' cverlastmg confederation ' of sovereign states. 
Nothing in nature remains everlastingly the same, and the forward 
movement of the Reich was inevitable, unless reaction was to set in 
and lead to dissolution. 

The individual federal states, hke the individual citizens, will be 
obliged to make sacrifices for the sake of the whole. Here, too, there 
can be no ngid adherence to existing laws and conditions, which will 
have to be adapted to the new demands. Bismarck is frequently 
quoted in order to prove that no alteration should be made in the 
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existing constitution of the Empire. But the great statesman could 
be quoted just as cogently to prove the opposite. It is wiser, 
perhaps, for the present, to leave such quotations alone. When 
Bismarck called the Constitution of the Reich mto bemg, it is pretty 
certain that he never contemplated a war agamst practically all the 
remaming inhabitants of our planet, nor did he, when he framed the 
Constitution, reckon with the pohtical, econoimc and social conse- 
quences of a war lasting several years. It is, too, a dehcate question 
why the Bavarians and the Thunngians, the Oldenburgers and the 
Lippians should have a greater nght to individual stateship ^nd enjoy 
greater consideration for their racial peculiarities, than the Han- 
overians, the Schleswig-Holsteiners and the Hesse-Nassauers ? The 
particularism that in the one case counts as a virtue in the other 
counts as a vice The Great Chancellor, to whose authonty people 
are so ready to appeal, never allowed legitimistic and sentimental 
arguments to weigh with him In coming to his decisions he was 
guided not by prmciples so much as by considerations of practical 
utihty. Although he shrank from interfenng with estabhshed 
institutions, the needs of the moment helped him to overcome 
his scruples Force of habit and the ramifications of personal 
interests that are linked up with tradition and that are cruelly tom 
asunder with each new relorm, have always been the main obstacles 
in the way of necessary changes. 

The war with its incalculable national debt and its obscure pro- 
blems of interest and amortisation has pushed the question of 
centrahsation into the foreground and created a new situation, new 
tasks and problems, which will oust all other considerations and 
demonstrate the inadequacy of the present state form to deal with 
them. To-day the Reich is already mortgaged to the extent of 
about one-third of our entire national assets. And wealth means 
power. Economic questions have from time immemorial been the 
decisive factor in the life of a nation. 

Perhaps the time is coming when we shall see the democratization 
of our diplomatic service. Will such a change prove an advantage ? 
Or will the diplomatic service be done away with altogether ? 
For the present I should say to any young fnend who possessed 
everything necessary for the diplomatic career except earthly goods, 
* Choose any profession you like, but do not choose diplomacy. 
It is not the road that leads to an assured and independent posi- 
tion in life. That is a thing you are expected to bnng with you 1 ' 
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{Some Remarks on the ‘ Memoirs * of General von Schwe%mU, German A mhassador 

at St Petersburg t together with a Crtt%cism of Bismarck* s Foreign Policy.) 

I 

Anyone who reads the Memoirs of General von Schwemitz atten- 
tively must come to the conclusion that this man, who from 1876 to 
1892 was German Ambassador atSt. Petersburg, ^ has in tlo&stMemoirs 
left behind him a work of unusual importance as an historical source. 
When the reader lays down the book he will be filled with regret that 
this diplomat was not Bismarck's successor. It is the greatest pity 
that there is not a third volume. One regrets this the more on 
learning that for techmeal reasons the great mass of material left 
behind by the Ambassador had to be cut down in order to prevent 
the work running into a third volume. 

I never had the honour to meet General von Schweinitz. I 
remember that in my youth he was looked upon as the most able 
ambassador of the Bismarckian era — ^a reputation his Memoirs 
fully justify. Nor, with the exception of Bismarck's Reflections and 
Reminiscences, do I know of any other book written ‘by a German 
diplomat that can be compared with it. One feels oneself in the 
presence of a great and noble man, two qualities that, as we know, 
were not always found in combination even in those days. The 
extraordmary value of the book lies, however, more especially in the 
courageous and unsparing exposition of certain errors which finally 
led to the great catastrophe and in the frank and fearless criticism of 
Germany's first Chancellor, a man whom General von Schweinitz 
reverenced as he did no other and to whose goodwill he mainly owed 
his successful career. Nowadays a belief in the infallibihty of the 
Iron Chancellor’s foreign policy has become an article of faith in 
Conservative circles, to doubt which is nothing short of impious ; but 

1 Originally published m the Berliner Tagehlatt in the summer of 1927. (Tr.) 

‘ He had already held a similar appointment at Vienna and been for a 
time Military Plenipotentiary at the Russian Court. 
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this diplomat’s candid utterances clearly show that the origins of 
the present catastrophe date back to the days when our estrange- 
ment from Russia first began, an estrangement which, despite all 
Herr von Schweinitz’s wammgs, eventually led to the world war. 

Schweinitz clearly perceived that an understanding with Russia 
was the fundamental basis of our position as a Great Power ; he 
knew that the maintenance of the Czanstic regime, be it what it 
might, accorded with our interests ; he recognised, too, that the 
Dictator’s treatment of Russia m the 'seventies and 'eighties was 
marked as much by ingratitude as by petty spite and could not but 
lead to a dangerous state of tension. He failed, however, to under- 
stand that Germany had to choose between Russia and Austria and 
that it was impossible to go arm in arm with both His strictly 
Conservative-legitimist convictions led him to overestimate the 
value of the Habsburg Empire Seeing in it an important pillar for 
the support of the monarchical principle, he overlooked the fact that 
Austria was an anachronism m modem Europe 

Herr von Schwemitz certainly shows that a man can be an 
irreproachable patnot and at the same time have the courage of his 
own opinions. He has shown, too, that love of country does not 
necessarily impose upon a diplomat the duty of saying yea and amen 
to everything done by the men in office or of defending every 
blunder they may make 

The most notable chapters of Herr von Schwemitz' book deal with 
the period during which he was ambassador at Petrograd. 

The author begms by giving a delightful account of the conditions 
under which his youth was spent on his father's Silesian estate where 
he was bom m 1822. We get a glimpse of how the landed gentry of 
those days had to suffer under the economic consequences of the 
Napoleonic wars, very much m the same way as their descendants are 
havmg to suffer to-day. It is amusing to loam that, although the 
Schwemitz family had a clergyman as tutor, young Schweinitz had 
never known any of his relatives to pray and as a child had never 
been sent to church. 

Then came his time at Potsdam in the First Regiment of the Foot 
Guards. We are shown the headquarters of that caste which 
occupied such an influential position in the Prussia of those days, 
that it was soon able to infect most of the other classes of society with 
its medieval ideas. This organism formed a state within the state. 
Unfortimately it not only possessed great influence in politics but 
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also had the chief say in matters at Court Although this caste un- 
doubtedly accomphshed great things, it is also responsible for many 
grave errors. Although it produced not a few remarkable men, it 
set up a somewhat feudalistic standard of values for the whole of 
our state and civic hfe. Twenty-six years of peace were felt to be an 
oppressive burden, merely because mihtary promotion suffered in 
consequence, since war offered almost the only chance of a rapid 
career The author gives a vivid account of the change of rulers in 
1840 ^ with the mevitable changes of uniform that followed , he 
descnbes the preparations made for the 'great epoch that led 
Germany through vanous phases of disappointment and humiliation, 
through hard work and sanguinary wars to the heights we attained 
under the great Kaiser Wilhelm I.' It is the ' spint of Potsdam ' 
that here speaks, the spirit that is the corollary of autocracy. It was 
this spin! too that Bismarck made use of for his political aims and 
that, imfortunately, was henceforth to be so greatly overstressed 
throughout the country. 

Was not the Great Statesman himself up to a certain point a 
personification of the ' Potsdam spirit * with its Junker-militarist 
basis ? 

In what other country would a statesman who had never held an 
army command have gone about weanng the uniform of a cuiras- 
sier ? Where else could he have appeared in this uniform in the 
House of Parhament, especially when this Parliament was based on 
universal suffrage ^ Could anyone imagine a statue of Cavour, or 
Gortschakoff, or, to take an extreme case, of Disraeli, showing these 
statesmen in military garb Is there not something almost grotesque 
in the spectacle of an Ambassador or Minister striding about in the 
uniform of a heutenant of Hussars or accoutred as a captain of 
artillery, disdaining the ordinary diplomatic uniform, a uniform 
which, I confess, is more remarkable for the richness of its embroidery 
than for its good taste ? 

* Our enthusiasm for hereditary monarchy,' says von Schwemitz, 

' was so deeply and firmly rooted that we were filled with hatred and 
contempt for any form of nationhood that ran counter to this prin- 
ciple and we especially loathed the new German ideal whose aim was 
a muted empire on a national basis.' 

^ On the death of Frederick William 111 . and the accession of Fredenck 
Wilham IV. (Tr.) 

* The authoi evidently has in nund the colossal military statue of the pfreat 
Chancellor, set up m front of the Reichstag in Berlin 
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The years spent at Frankfort ^ (1854-1857) as adjutant to Count 
Waldersee brought Schweinitz for the first time into touch with 
Bismarck. These years may be regarded as the starting-point of his 
brilhant diplomatic career. It was then that his interests, which had 
hitherto been chiefly of a mihtary nature, broadened to mclude the 
problems of international politics. He became a disciple of Bis- 
marck, the statesman whose intentions he was later on destined to 
voice on many an important occasion and whom he always admired, 
but with whom he by no means always agreed 

Schwemitz was for some years adjutant to Prince Wilhelm of 
Prussia, afterwards Crown Prince, and makes the mteresting state- 
ment that in the May and June of 1859 we had prepared for war— the 
Prince Regent havmg resolved to go to the help of the Austrians, as 
soon as ever Napoleon should cross the Mincio. In other words, we 
m those days meant to thwart the aspirations of the Italians for 
unity just as fifty-five years later we tried to thwart the aspirations of 
the Serbs. While Bismarck, at that time Prussian Mmister at St. 
Petersburg, as well as certain diplomats of the Liberal school, pro- 
nounced against supporting Austna, General Moltke wrote several 
memoranda to demonstrate that the Mmcio hne must remain m the 
hands of the Austnans Moltke’s arguments seem to have convinced 
Herr von Schweinitz. Although it is qmte understandable when we 
remember the reactionary views of those times, it sounds a little 
strange to-day to find Schwemitz commenting as follows * ' If we 
Prussians had in those days, together with the rest of Germany and 
with Austria, overthrown the Empire of Napoleon, we should have 
achieved a very fair position m Germany, not, certainly, a supremacy 
as at present, but we should have had no universal suffrage, no 
conflict with the Curia and no general confusion of ideas on the 
subjects of morahty and law.' 

In those days Bismarck recognised that the real danger for Ger- 
many was to be found not m Pans but in Vienna, a fact that he 
unfortunately later on forgot. 

In 1861 Schweinitz became military attache in Vienna, where he 
qmte capitulated to the charm of Viennese hfe and soaety with its 
aristocratic generals and its noble families who occupied a position 
with which modest Berhn conditions could not for a moment be 
compared. The strongly marked feudal character of the Austria of 
those days was in full accord with his conservative tastes and was at 

Up to 1866 Frankfort was the scat of the German Federal Diet (Tr.) 
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the root of that over-estimation of Austria as a state which continued 
to colour his judgments, even in later years. * For I firmly believed 
that it was only by means of a sincere understandmg with Austna 
that the fight against revolutionary elements and the indispensable 
reform of the Federal Constitution could be brought to a happy 
conclusion * Out of regard for the sensitiveness of the Vienna Court 
and out of dishke for the Italian revolutionanes, he expressed his 
disapproval of the Crown Pnnce's proposed visit to the Court at 
Tunn and contrived while accompanying the Pnnce on his Itahan 
journey, to prevent all contact with the Italian Royal Family. 

We see Schwemitz agam actmg as adjutant to the Crown Prmce 
from 1863 to 1865 When the Crown Pnnce and his Consort on a 
journey through the Altmark paid a fleeting visit to Bismarck at 
Schonhausen, Bismarck went to meet them and awaited them on 
horseback on the bomidary of his estate. * The Crown Prince was 
cool, but pohle, while the Princess hardly returned the Prime 
Minister's greetmg and invariably looked the other way when 
Bismarck trotted up alongside her carnage.' 

With his appointment to St. Petersburg as military plenipotentiary, 
a post which he held from 1865 to 1869, which brought him into 
constant touch with Czar Alexander II., the real political career of 
the future ambassador begins. His remarks concerning the de- 
meanour and motives of Alexander II. at this time are worthy of 
note * * Our relations with Russia in 1865 were on the whole quite 
good, despite our national ambitions which had in the Schleswig- 
Holstem question, displayed both force and earnestness. Fortun- 
ately Czar Alexander shared the general opinion, seeing in Herr von 
Bismarck a stronghold of conservatism and holdmg that if he took 
the weapons of revolution into his hands, he had only done so in 
order to break them to pieces, and not by any means in order to use 
them against the other German princes.' A little further on we 
read : ‘ The main factor that decided things m our favour was, I 
admit, to be sought elsewhere, that is to say, in the marked tension 
that had arisen between France and England on the one hand, and 
Russia on the other, after the Polish insurrection,' 

The following utterances are no less brilliant : ' If the mood which 
had been fostered by the exchange of civihties at the Paris Congress 
and at Stuttgart had continued up to the time of the war with 
Denmark, the annexation of the Duchies would have been impossible. 
But the Polish Insurrection had altered the whole situation ; Bismarck 

L.H.A. 
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had at once perceived this and exploited the situation to the 
full Scarcely had the insurrection broken out than the Prussian 
Prime Minister, m the midst of a violent conflict with the Opposition 
in his own country, openly took sides with Russia ; without being 
asked, indeed almost against the wishes of St. Petersburg and even 
more against those of Warsaw, Bismarck pressed our good services 
upon them. The somewhat clumsily worded Convention concluded 
on 8th October, 1863, by General Alvensleben, was severely 
criticised both m Russia and m Berhn, even by the Conservatives 
Indeed, so violent was the criticism that the Convention had to 
be half and half disclaimed. In Pans and London it called forth a 
storm of indignation. In Vienna they made fun of it. Bismarck, 
however, knew very well what he was about, and apart from the 
somewhat infehcitous wording of the agreement, the Convention is to 
be admired as one of this great politician's masterpieces.' 

In another passage Schwemitz says : * On the afternoon of that 
15th February, 1763, on the morning of which the Peace of Hubertus- 
burg was signed, Fredenck the Great wrote to Katherine II., offering 
his services in the event of disturbances taking place in connection 
with the impending election of a Kmg of Poland. On this memor- 
able day was inaugurated the commxmity of Russo-Prussian interests 
in the Vistula area and, as a corollary, the sohdarity of the two 
countries in most European questions.' 

When the war against Austria was being prepared and Bismarck 
had shown that he was bent upon it, Alexander 11 . regarded this 
conflict as a misfortune. He had not yet shaken himself free from 
the traditions of the Holy Alliance and, ]ust as his father in 1849 had 
helped the Austnans to protect the hereditary monarchy against 
revolutionary Hungary, Alexander saw m revolution a common 
enemy to whom such a war could only bring advantage. The 
national-orthodox idea which at a later date under Moscow's mfluence 
led to a growing opposition between Russia and Austria, gave way 
at that time in St. Petersburg to the legitimist feeling of sohdanty 
between all dynasties. 

At St. Petersburg Schwemitz scored his first diplomatic success. 
The weak Count Redem, who was at that time Prussian Minister there, 
owing to his Austrophile tendencies was left completely in the dark 
by Bismarck, and it fell to von Schweinitz, then a Lieutenant- 
Colonel and military attache, to explain Berhn's policy to Alexander 
and to restram him from bringing to bear on Berlin pressure 
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that would have been extremely embarrassing at that particular 
moment. 

‘ I look back with the greatest satisfaction on that dif&cult time m 
which I had to defend the standpoint of my Government with a good 
deal more firmness than people in St. Petersburg had learned to 
expect from a Prussian diplomat ' 

In spite of powerful opposition, especially on the part of German 
princes related to the Czar, von Schweimtz succeeded in preventing 
Russia's mtervention Bismarck owes it largely to this military 
envoy that he was able to carry through unhindered his greatest 
feat of statesmanship, the solution of the German question, without 
including Austna in the process 

What Schweimtz says about Alexander II. 's feehng towards 
Napoleon III. is also of interest : ' Napoleon's action m the Polish 
affair had soon afterwards estranged him for ever from the Czar, and 
the latter, from that time up to the day on which Sedan was fought, 
never for a moment changed his opinion with regard to that 

adventurer 

Schweinitz descnbes his own position at that time and the diffi- 
culties that he had to contend with as follows ' Without any 
instructions from my Court, without a Ime from Bismarck and with- 
out any knowledge of our policy, I had to defend this policy at the 
Court of a mighty autocrat who was incessantly egged on against us 
by his Consort, by his sister and by a host of princely German 
relatives. Our Minister at St Petersburg maintained a neutral 
attitude, the Vice-Chancellor was against us, as were also the Russian 
Mmisters at Berlin and Pans. I had but a single ally, a powerful 
one, in the heart of that noble Monarch who held unquestioned 
sway over one-seventh of the surface of the earth. His reverence for 
his mother’s memory, the reminiscences of his childhood and youth, 
which were so intimately bound up with things Prussian, and his 
admirable understanding of the virtues of the Prussian army, proved 
stronger than all the hostile words whispered in his ear and the 
reasoned exhortations of his political advisers.' 

With the change of Ministers that took place in 1867, when Count 
Redem was reheved by Prince Reuss, the abnormal political r 61 e 
played by Herr von SeWeinitz came to an end. 

From 1869 to 1876 he was first Minister and afterwards 
Ambassador at Vienna. At first he received an exceedingly cool 
reception as the year 1866 was still too fresh in the memory of both 
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Court and society. It is a well-known fact that the dislike of the 
leading Viennese circles for everything Prussian continued even after 
the conclusion of our fatal treaty of alliance, although, on the other 
hand, this dishke was gradually countered by the national movement 
in favour of a rapprochement — and even of union — ^that grew up in 
bourgeois circles. It was not until the times of Wilhelm II , a 
monarch who enjoyed a certain amount of popularity in Vienna, 
that the Court and society adopted a more fnendly attitude 
towards us. 

When in 1870 war with France became unavoidable. Count Beust, 
the Austnan Chancellor, declared that Austria would remain neutral. 
Schweimtz, however, had good reason to doubt the sincerity of this 
statement. It was not until Beust had become convinced that 
Count Bray, the Bavarian Prime Mimster, and the other South 
German states would not oppose Prussia, that the danger of Austria’s 
intervention in favour of France was removed. Schweimtz never- 
theless reports that the Emperor of Austna, the Archduke Albrecht 
and the Mimster of War were longmg for swift French successes in 
order to attack Prussia. How much we then owed to the attitude 
of Alexander II. becomes dear from the remark that Coxmt Beust 
understood much earlier than anyone else what Austria had to 
expect from Russia as soon as she showed signs of takmg part in the 
war. ' Count Beust knew, however, without the reports of Chotek, 
the Austro-Hungarian Minister at St. Petersburg, and without any 
hints from me, that Russia would not remain inactive if Austria 
lifted a finger.' * I, for my part, while in Vienna never breathed a 
syllable during the whole of the war to reveal that we had the Czar’s 
promise that he would move 300,000 men up to the frontier if 
Austria entered the war.’ 

Schweinitz was dumbfounded by the telegram that Wilhelm I. sent 
to Alexander 11 . after the preliminary Peace of Bordeaux : ' We are 
at last at the close of a glonous but sanguinary wax which was 
forced upon us by unparalleled fnvohty. Never will Prussia forget 
that she owes it to you that the war did not assume extreme dimen- 
sions. God bless you for this. Yours in lifelong gratitude, Wilhelm. ' 
Schweinitz adds : ' So it was not to the good sense of the Viennese 
burghers, not to Count Beust's pro-German sentiments and wisdom, 
not to the Magyar influence that we owe Austria-Hungary's neu- 
trality, but only to the threats of Russia.' 

Of gratitude to Russia, however, there was later on but little to 
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be seen. Whatever Wilhelm I. may have felt, his Mimster certamly 
manifested no such sentiment. 

The first signs of estrangement between Berhn and St. Petersburg 
revealed themselves in 1874, when Serrano was appointed President 
of the Spanish Repubhc and was recognised as such by Bismarck. 
Schweinitz makes the following note : ‘ Then I wrote to Bismarck. 
I told him that when I remembered how he had bestowed his favour 
on me for the past twenty years and had graciously helped me 
forward in my career, I felt that I owed it to him frankly to confess 
that I should feel regret if Russia, without whose friendship we should 
never have been able to carry through the national policy of 1866 and 
1870, should now suffer affront through Serrano's appointment. 
Czar Alexander felt outraged He was furious, and was more than 
ever inclined to listen to Prince Gortschakoff when the latter tried 
to increase the distrust that was already lor other reasons growmg 
from day to day against Prince Bismarck.' 

Concermng the famous * War in Sight ' affair which marked the 
actual beginning of that alienation between us and Russia which 
eventually led up to the world-war, Schwcim’tz writes : ' On the 
loth May, 1875, Czar Alexander reached Berhn on his way to Ems. 
Some incautious utterances of Herr von Radowitz,^ together with the 
notorious ‘ War in Sight ' article in the Berhn journal Die Post, gave 
Prince Gortschakoff an opportumty to play the r 61 e of peacemaker. 
He telegraphed to various embassies that ah danger of war was now 
removed and it was soon bruited abroad in France that Czar 
Alexander's authontative words had prevented Prince Bismarck 
from fallmg upon France. Czar Alexander, however, later on often 
told me that he had during his sojourn in Berlin not heard a single 
word about any danger of war or about any preparation of armaments 
and that it was only after he got to Ems that he learned with amaze- 
ment that he was supposed to have prevented a war. From that 
moment dated the hatred of the German Chancellor for the Chancellor 
of the Czar, a hatred which was to bring untold suffering to nullions of 
innocent people 

The ‘ War in Sight * affair was the first step we took on the road to 
Versailles 1 Both in St. Petersburg and London people henceforth 
distrusted the Great Chancellor who had really already outhved his 
glory and whose great period lay between 1862 and 1871. 

1 Then at the Berlin Foreign Oilice ; later on Ambassador to Turkey and to 
Spam, (Tr.) 
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II 

By fax the most important part of General von Schwemitz* book 
is that dealing with the penod between 1876 and 1892 when he was 
Ambassador at St Petersburg. It was during this penod that despite 
his warnings the estrangement between Berlin and St. Petersburg 
became more and more marked. This was the result of Bismarck's 
grudge agamst Gortschakoff. The epigones naturally thought it 
incumbent on them energetically to pursue the same line of action. 
Thus it came about that the Re-insurance Treaty failed to be renewed. 
The consequence was the Russo-French alliance of 1893. We see 
from Herr von Schweimtz' notes that the Czar was at that time still 
under the spell of the Holy AUiance. The very contrary was the 
case with the national-orthodox movement in Moscow, led by 
Aksakoff. This movement, at first known as the Slavophile and 
afterwards as the Panslavistic Movement, was directed mainly agamst 
Austria and Turkey and against Germany only m so far as Germany 
undertook to act as a shield for the protection of these two states. 
‘ The Monarch,' says Herr von Schwemitz, ' then went on to speak of 
the topic of the day, the Near Eastern question, and expressed his 
satisfaction that an agreement between the six Powers had been 
brought about by the harmonious co-operation of the three great 
Imperial States, This co-operation between the three Empires, 
though it no longer went by the name of the Holy Alliance," had, he 
said, the same objectives and the same effectiveness. I fully agreed 
with the Czar when he said that he had complete faith in the pohcy of 
Vienna, for the gist of my instructions from Berhn was above all to 
assent to anything about which Russia and Austria would be hkely 
to agree.' 

Bismarck, too, stiU hugged the idea of bunging about an alliance 
of the three emperors, not perceiving that m most countries the state 
idea was gradually being transferred from a dynastic to a national 
basis, from a conservative and feudal to a liberal and democratic 
ideal, and that owing to the Near Eastern question there could be 
no lasting friendship between Russia and Austria. 

How eager Pnnce Gortschakoff was to restore good relations with 
Bismarck is shown by the followmg note : * The unhappy story of the 
Russian intervention in the cause of peace in 1875 was referred to by 
Prince Gortschakoff on one of the first days of our meeting. He 
wanted to explain and justify his attitude at that time and described 
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to me the state of excitement in which he had found the ambassadors 
accredited to Berlm. He had not for a moment, he said, shared their 
apprehensions and his only aim m sending the notorious telegram to 
Karlsruhe had been to dissipate the prevailmg anxiety. “ It is, 
after all, qmte natural,*' added the Prince, “ that a giant should be 
feared." He repeated again and again his assurances of friendship 
and admiration for Prmce Bismarck, who had called himself his pupil, 
a ]oke that could only be taken in the same sense as the statement 
that Raphael was a pupil of Perugmo.* 

On the 19th Apnl, 1876, M. de Giers, the Russian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, used exactly the same words as M. Sazonov m 1914 : 

* Nous n'avons pas de programme, si ce n'est paix, mais nous ne 
pouvons pas laisser ^eraser la Serbie.* 

We see a general desire, in Russia as elsewhere, to leave things 
alone as far as possible and to avoid inconvenient situations by 
mamtainmg the stakis quo in the Near East. 

The Bosnian disturbances of 1876 and the attitude of Serbia and 
Montenegro on that occasion caused the Powers serious embarrass- 
ment. They played the pohtical game of hiding their heads m the 
sand and failed to see that the independence and unity of the Balkan 
peoples could not be frustrated but at most postponed. Had we but 
given the Russians a free hand at that time, even with regard to 
Austna, instead of invariably taking that country imder our wing and 
had we at the same time declared we were completely disinterested, 
there could never have been a world-war ’ This is what Schweinitz 
reports on this point : ‘ In Russia they were already beginning to 
grow distrustful of our policy ; on 3rd June the 5 ^ Petersburg Journal 
published a remarkable article m which it said that Prmce Bismarck 
was far from being as considerate towards Russia's wishes and 
ambitions as Russia had a right to expect. On the contrary, the 
Geiman Chancellor had on many occasions rather taken the part of 
Austria, with the result that Prince Gortschakoff 's onginal programme 
had undergone important modifications.' 

Under the pressure of these circumstances and in order to gain a 
free hand towards Turkey, Gortschakoff made the fatal mistake of 
concluding the treaty of Reichstadt which held out to Austna the 
hope of conpensation in the annexation of Bosnia. 

How little trust was to be put in this Alliance of the Three Emperors 
is dear from the enquiry addressed, to Bismarck's great mdignation, 
by the Prussian General von Werder to Berlin on ist October, 1876. 
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The General, as an attach^ to the Czar, sent a message from Lividia 
asking on behalf of Alexander II., what attitude Germany would 
adopt in the event of Russia's attackmg Austria. 

Even at that time the rulers of Russia seem to have felt that both 
the Jugoslav and the Ruthenian questions could only be settled by an 
appeal to arms, and Alexander II. hoped that the debt of gratitude 
that we owed him for his support in 1866 and 1870, a debt to which 
Wilhelm I had specially referred in a letter he had sent by General 
von Manteuffel a short time before, would cause Germany to adopt 
the attitude hoped for by Russia. There was an outburst of fury in 
Berlin at Werder's letter, although we had with no small success 
made use of our Mihtary Plenipotentiary von Schweinitz under 
exactly similar circumstances. 

Even at this early stage, previous to the Russo-Turkish War, both 
the Czar and his Chancellor show chrome dissatisfaction wnth Bis- 
marck's attitude. They had counted on the German Chancellor's 
gratitude and support and found themselves bitterly disappomted. 
Complaints concerning the lukewarm attitude of the Berlm Govern- 
ment m the Near Eastern question are the order of the day. Again 
and again Germany is reminded of the debt of 1866 and 1870, as if it 
were a biU she had failed to honour. It was while Russia was still 
feelmg sore at Bismarck's mgratitude, and was being irritated by 
further pinpricks and reproaches from Berlm, that France put out 
the first feelers for a rapprochement with Russia. Pnnee Gort- 
schakoff demed that it had any official support, but at the same time 
added : ' Les empereurs sont d'accord, mais pas les empires.' 

Throughout the whole period that preceded the Berlm Congress 
Bismarck wbs touchy, easily piqued and inclmed to indulge in 
malicious remarks. The Dictator's ill-humour against Gortschakoff, 
who had wounded his pride and who had been audacious enough to 
play the part of peacemaker, finds expression in a thousand ways. 
On the other hand, Alexander II., conscious of the immeasurable 
service Russia had done us, without which Bismarck's successes would 
have been unthinkable, thought that he had a claim on our gratitude 
and support. Our failure to fulfil these expectations called forth 
repeated protests and reproaches. Bismarck was tr3dng to steer a 
course between Russia on the one side and Austria and England on 
the other, and it was this that St. Petersburg took so much amiss. 

During the Russo-Turkish War Russian feeling again veered 
round in our favour. ‘ I cannot fail to recognize/ writes von 
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Schweinitz, ‘ that in spite ol the Slav inchnation to arrogance that 
showed itself at that time, there was a readiness frankly to acknow- 
ledge the political services Germany had rendered Russia ; the 
crossing of the Danube and Gurko's swift advance on Adrianople had 
roused the more clear-sighted of the pohticians in Moscow to recog- 
nise that Russia could only venture so far afield, because she was 
sure of Germany. And thus it came about that at the end of July 
1877, it was proposed by Moscow that an address of thanks should be 
sent expressing the Russian people's appreciation of Germany's 
friendly attitude ; at the same time a ladies' committee was formed 
with the object of makmg preparations to weave a costly carpet for 
presentation to Prince Bismarck.' 

While relations with Berhn and Vienna had improved during the 
Balkan War and words of appreciation were heard in Russia for our 
friendly attitude, the Ambassador has again to report an estrange- 
ment that came about soon after the end of the war. Alexander II. 
was funous at a letter received from Wilhelm I. ‘ That epistle must 
have been dictated by the Chancellor,' said the Czar. ' There is not a 
smgle mention of friendship to be found in it. ' It is noteworthy that 
Pnnce Gortschakoff had no objection to a Congress, as he still 
counted on our full support and wanted to avoid a war with England 
He was qmte prepared to accept Berhn as the place where the 
Congress should meet. Vienna and London he declined. He 
formulates his standpoint quite clearly : ‘ You should now do rather 
more than hitherto,' said Prince Gortschakofi to Schweinitz, ‘ You 
always declare that if Russia and Austria agree on any point, you are 
prepared to endorse it ; that is not enough ’ ' ' And with this/ 
adds Schweinitz, ' he came back again to what Czar Alexander had 
done for us m 1870.' 

At that time we were at the parting of the ways. The Three 
Emperors Alliance, which was still officially recognized by Russia as 
well as the other two Powers, had grown thin and fragile with the 
increasing estrangement between Russia and Austria. The time had 
come for us to choose between Russia and Austria, it being no longer 
possible to go with both. Bismarck, hy deciding in favour of Austria, 
committed the greatest and most faial error of his life. 

It has generally been assumed that it was the Congress itself that 
led to the estrangement between Germany and Russia. The Ambas- 
sador's notes show that this was not the case. It was Bismarck's 
attitude at the Congress that caused ill-feeling and to which Russia's 
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recantation was ascnbable ' Have seen Prince Gortschakofi, who 
is in the seventh heaven because we have consented to have the 
Congress in Berhn/ runs one note. Another note says, * The Czar 
described the meeting of the Congress and its work as a peacemaker as 
urgently desirable.’ 

But Russia’s distrust of Bismarck and her feeUng of annoyance at 
the attitude he took up soon agam became apparent when he sug- 
gested a prelimmary conference. England and Austria took up a 
threatemng attitude towards Russia and this made our friendship 
the more valuable. On 21st March, 1878, Schweinitz reports 
’ Several Russian newspapers mamtain that Pnnce Bismarck and 
Count Andrassy are combinmg to whittle down the successes that 
Russia has won in the war.’ 

While Prince Gortschakofi continues to refer to our attitude in 
elegiac tones, MacMahon was already trying to brmg about a rap- 
prochement with Russia, declaring ' qu’il voulait marcher avec la 
Russie.’ 

'When Schweinitz received orders to induce Russia to make con- 
cessions to Austria, so that the latter country might not be dnven 
mto the arms of England, he makes the following note : " I requested 
M. de Giers ^ to jot down what I had told him and lay the matter 
before the Czar. He said that it would make a painful impression on 
His Majesty. It could hardly be otherwise, for since the beginning 
of the war the Czar, his Ministers and the Press have often enough 
expressed the hope that they expected that Geimany would bring 
pressure to bear on Austria as Russia had done in 1870 ; the unfor- 
tunate telegram of thanks from Versailles and the despatch of 
Manteuffel to Warsaw in the autumn of 1876 justified them in these 
hopes ; from the very outset, even in October of that year at Livadia, 
I set to work to tone down these hopes ; nevertheless it must make a 
terrible impression on Czar Alexander when he now learns for certain 
that instead of urging Austria to abate her exorbitant claims, we are 
calling upon him to support these claims.’ 

The fact that we were even at that early date engaged in driving 
Russia into the arms of France can scarcely be put more plainly. 

On 22nd Jime, 1878, Schweinitz writes : ' Prince Alexander of 
Hesse, the Czarina’s brother, arrived here to-day from Czarskoje 
Selo and called on me. He mformed me that things were not going 

^ Who had taken Pnnce Gortschakofi 's place. Ho was afterwards Foreign 
Minister. — ^Author's Note. 
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at all well at the Congress ; Andrassy, he said, is heading straight 
for war. If Czar Alexander yields to these demands, he cannot 
possibly remain in power ' The Czar even goes so far as to say : 
"Si on vent m'acculer, me mettre entre la guerre et Thumiliation 
de la Russie, mon choix est fait." The decision lies in Prince 
Bismarck’s hand.’ 

When von Schweinilz was in Berlin during the Congress, Gort- 
schakoff complained of Bismarck’s attitude, contrasting it with that 
of Lord Beaconsfield. After a visit to Herr von Bulow, Secretary of 
State, Schweimtz wntes * ' I could not for a moment fail to observe 
that my views on our relations with Russia were not endorsed at 
headquarters.’ 

In a memorandum written by General von Schweimtz m the 
autumn of 1883 we read ' Count Peter Schuvaloff, thanks to the 
attitude taken up by Germany, achieved in Berlin far more than he 
could ever have hoped to attain by an attitude of defiance. This 
success on the part of Russia was, however, branded as a defeat, 
partly by Pnnce Gortschakoff and partly by the Press The latter 
by stirring up discontent tried to drive the Government to liberal 
reforms. Since that time it has been a firmly established axiom, 
not only at the Court, but also in the Russian army and in 
all classes of society, that Russia was injured and humiliated 
at Berhn and — ^just because it was m Berlin that this happened 
— ^they lay all the blame on us ; just as senseless and no 
less universal than was once the cry in France, ‘ Revanche pour 
Sadowa,' is now in Russia the desire to avenge the Treaty of Berlin. 
This mood was artificially created in the weeks immediately following 
the Congress, when the grey-haired Chancellor on his return from 
Berlin, spent some time with the Czar at Czarskoje Selo ; the mood 
was fostered and aggravated dunng the whole of the foUowmg year, 
when Commissions met in the Balkans to decide various points, to 
define boundaries and to construct the new states. The questions 
concerning Arab-Tabia and the Albaman distncts that were to be 
ceded to Montenegro and vaiious other often quite trifling differences 
of opinion in which the Germans invariably sided vrith Austria, 
embittered the Czar and Russian public opinion, as far as one can 
speak of such a thing as pubhc opinion in Russia, to the utmost. 
Then came the treaties of Gastein and Vienna in the autumn of 
1879. But it was the measures of protection that we, in fulfilment of 
what we thought to be our duty, took against the Veblyanka Plague 
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that marked what was nothing short of a tummg point m the senti- 
ments of the Russians towards the Germans ’ In February 1879 the 
author writes : * From Berlin we have received unpleasant telegrams 
announcing new vexatious frontier measures against Russia, although 
plague no longer exists there.’ Another note says : ' The Russian 
Press is growing very hostile. The Golos (an important Liberal 
organ) refers to the present juncture as offering a favourable oppor- 
tunity to make sure of France’s gratitude by hberating her from her 
isolation. As was natural, I referred m my dispatches to the 
language current in the newspapers and added the following note . 

Many Russians who six weeks ago would have scouted the idea of a 
rapprochement with France, are to-day mchned to favour some such 
measure. The reason for this change of attitude is to be found in 
the fact that the rather painful execution of the terms of the Peace of 
Berlin happens to coincide with the closure of the frontier ordered by 
Russia's western neighbours, a closure that is ascribed to the 
prompting of Germany.” ' 

A little later Schweinitz writes that Bismarck would like another 
alleged case of plague, in order to have a pretext for causing Russia 
further vexation, as if he has not annoyed her enough already 1 
Schweinitz also had a talk with M Valuyeff, the Russian Minister, 
who made no secret of the fact that the German frontier measures 
against the plague were arousing distrust and annoyance and were 
greatly increasing people’s mclinations towards ' Frenchification.’ 

The Czar told General von Werder that all these frontier annoy- 
ances were nothing but Bismarck’s way of avenging himself for 
Gortschakoff’s telegram of 1875 concerning Russia’s r 61 e as a peace- 
maker. Prince Bismarck, said the Czar, no longer visited the 
Russian Ambassador M. Oubnl; when any question concerning 
the Near East cropped up, the Russian Ambassador in Berlin was 
always told that the German authorities must first consult Vieima I 

On the Kaiser’s birthday on 22nd March, Schweinitz, angry at the 
ill-natured pohcy pursued by his Government, a policy which ‘ made 
it difficult for Czar Alexander honestly to carry out the terms of the 
Berlin Treaty,’ and 'incensed at Berlin’s manifest intention to 
exasperate the Czar into putting himself in the wrong,’ delivered a 
speech m which he frankly stated these views. We cannot enough 
admire the courage and character of such a man ! 

It is interesting, too, to read what Schweinitz says about intemal 
conditions in Russia : ' The opinion that things cannot go on as they 
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are much longer in Russia is gaini n g ground both at home and 
abroad. Autocratic government, people say, is no longer in keeping 
with the times. But there they make a mistake. More than ever is 
such a government necessary at the present time. But it no longer 
exists ; the autocratic system has been so weakened that the d57nasty 
now thinks only of self-preservation. With the increasing decay of 
the power of the state, the msolence of the Nihihst sects and the 
discontent of the inteUigentsia is increasing ; the great mass of the 
people still remains stockish and unmoved Apart from these still 
unaffected nine-tenths of the population, one may safely say that the 
remainder — ^the majority of the propertied classes and the people 
who can read and think — are now convinced of the necessity of 
putting new life and strength into the Government by introducing 
new forces. “ Things must have come to a pretty pass,” General 
Trepow recently observed to an acquaintance, ” when Schuvaloff and 
I find ourselves longing for constitutional government.” The only 
radical opponents of such reforms at the present moment are probably 
the people who batten on the present system. These people are very 
near to the Throne and keep at arm*s length all men of character and 
talents. They are at pains to strengthen the Monarch's belief that 
the millions who are loyal to God and the Czar afford sufficient pro- 
tection against a mere handful of Nihilists. It may be true enough 
that it would be an easy matter to get the peasants to slay the 
students at Charkov, but if the autocracy is based only on the 
stockish, patient masses and on the servile, pleasure-seeking nobihty 
and bureaucracy, then it will not be long before it totters to its 
fall.' 

How eager Bismarck was in his endeavours to bully the Russians is 
shown by a statement made by Lord Dufferin, the Bntish Ambas- 
sador, to Schweinitz. He told him that the German Ambassador in 
London had explained to Lord Salisbury that the German Govern- 
ment saw no reason why the Turks should not march into Eastern 
Rumelia. ' This is coming it rather strong ! ' remarks Schweinitz. 
' Instead of the coup d* 6 pauU the Russians have asked for, we have 
given Count Schuvaloff a cou^ de pied* 

Count Peter Schuvaloff, the Russian Ambassador in London, who 
was well known for his pro-German sympathies, begged Schweinitz 
to ' do eversdliing in his power to prevent the bonds that united 
Germany and Russia from being untied, or even slackened.' ' Vous 
voyez,' he said half in jest and half in earnest, ' on me croit pay6 pax 
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TAUemagne et je ne puis nen faire , si je leur dis, demandez done 
telle ou telle chose par Oubril, on me r^pond qu'on ne pouirait plus 
s'exposer k de nouvelles humiliations/ 

III 

Ambassador at St. Petersburg— The Austro-German Alliance 

The rabid mood with Russia mto which Bismarck had argued him- 
self finally led him to the disastrous step of concluding an alliance 
with Austria We find a dramatic record of these events in the notes 
Schweimtz made after a visit paid to the Dictator on 5th April, 
1879. The first thing that aroused Bismarck’s ire was the fact that 
Prmce Francis Arenberg, at that time Secretary at our Embassy at 
St. Petersburg, m making a fair copy of a report, had made his r’s 
look hke w’s. Schwemitz goes on to tell us how Bismarck, after 
having done everi^thmg m his power to dnve Russia into the arms of 
our western adversary, professed great annoyance at what was 
happenmg in Russia : ' Gortschakoff’s constant coquetting with 
France, Miljutin’s everlastmg new armaments, the advanced position 
of the Russian cavalry m the vicinity of our frontier, the hydrophobic 
utterances of the St. Petersburg and Moscow newspapers have finally 
convinced the Chancellor that he can no longer depend upon Russia, 
or even on the Czar, in the same measure as before. Germany 
cannot, therefore, he thinks, afford to make enemies of the other 
Powers, least of all of England and Austria, for the saike of such an 
uncertam asset as the fnendship of Russia. With Austria we must 
try, he thmks, to enter into closer relations and conclude some 
organic agreement that cannot be dissolved without the consent of 
the Parliaments of the two countries.' 

It is evident that the Great Chancellor was no longer the man he 
once was and that he now allowed himself to be gmded rather by 
personal moods than by the considerations that alone should move a 
statesman. ‘At the conclusion of our conversation,' adds von 
Schweinitz, ‘ the Prince again referred to the r’s and w's in Arenberg's 
fair copy. Then the Austrian Ambassador was announced and I 
took my leave without the Chancellor having asked me a single 
question about Russian conditions/ One can hardly believe one's 
ears 1 Was this, then, Germany's Great Man of the post-war period, 
the Wotan of our Teutons ! 

Bleichroeder, the great banker, too, confirms Schweinitz's impres- 
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sions. ‘ We have undoubtedly got into Russia's black books/ he 
says. Despite all the pmpncks and humiliations, Alexander II. was 
stffl anxious to maintain the old traditional relations. He let no 
opportunity pass without showmg us the usual Court and military 
acts of courtesy. Regimental festivals, parades and similar spec- 
tacles, things of no httle importance at the Court of an autocrat, were 
utihsed in order to show his regard for us and his admiration for the 
successes of our arms. Toasts and references to the memory of 
Koniggratz and similar well-meant trifles ! He still clung to the 
idea of a German-Russian community of interests. How systematic- 
ally Bismarck in those days pursued an anti-Russian pohcy becomes 
clear from the words used by Alexander II on 7th August, 1879 • 

' I have received a letter from Lobanoff ; he complains that your 
delegates regularly vote against ours ; no matter what question 
crops up, your government declares that the matter is of no interest 
to it, but at the same time mstructs your representative to vote with 
Austria, even m cases where it appeared to recognize the moral 
justification of our claims ; this was the case in East Rumeha and 
the same thing has happened again on the Turkish-Montenegrin 
frontier with regard to Mrkowitz The Austrians, without making 
any great sacrifices, have annexed two provinces while Russia has got 
nothing beyond the return of her old Bessarabian possessions. 
Everywhere you take sides with Austria against us, even when we 
are not asking anything for ourselves. If you really want the friend- 
ship that has united us for a century to continue, you ought to alter 
this. II est tout naturel que le contrecoup se prodmse ici ; vous 
voyez le langage que tiennent les joumaux; cela finira d'une 
mani^re trte s6rieuse. J'en 6crirai k TEmpereur quand je lui 
r6pondrai k la bonne lettre qu'il vient de m'envoyer.' ‘ The tone 
in which this apostrophe was delivered,' says Schweinitz, ' was redid 
to the point of sadness. There was nothing threatening about it and 
it is important to remember this, if one is to fonn a correct estimate 
of the words cela finira d'une mam^re irks s&ieuse/' " That we 
found to our cost in 1914 ! Naturally the consequences of this policy 
soon became evident. ‘There are many French visitors in the 
camp,' writes von Schweinitz ; ‘ they are treated with becoming 
respect and politeness, but without any demonstrative preference- 
being shown. A Russian return visit, that has been spoken of for 
some time, would, however, probably merit our attention. It is 
said that General Obrutscheff is to be sent to France.' 
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Alexander's attitude is illustrated by the following notes : ' Czar 
Alexander would fain distinguish between the person of Kaiser 
Wilhelm and his government, that is to say, between him and 
Bismarck ; although we often did exactly the same m the attitude 
we adopted towards the Czar and Prince Gortschakoff, it was impos- 
sible for me to express my agreement with him in this argument. 
The more testily the Czar now and again expressed himself with 
regard to Bismarck’s procedure, the more demonstrative he immedi- 
ately afterwards became in his protestations of friendship for our 
Kaiser and for the Prussian Army ’ 

In describing how our unfortunate alhance with Austria came 
about, Schweinitz relates how Bismarck utilised Russia’s huff with 
us, for which he himself was to blame, and which found expression 
in Alexander IL’s well-loiown letter ol 15th August, 1879, to 
Wilhelm I., m order to make the alliance with Austria more plausible 
to the Kaiser. The sending of the Russian General Obrutscheff, 
whose wife was a Frenchwoman, to the French manoeuvres, Bismarck 
used to the same end In the meantime, to Bismarck’s great annoy- 
ance, the two Monarchs had met at Alexandrovo This meeting led 
to the Czar’s well-known utterance, * Thank God, a war with Ger- 
many is impossible ! ’ Bismarck, however, wrote a long memoran- 
dum of thirty pages for the Kaiser ; in tliis document he sought to 
explain that the old and tried fnendship with Russia was no longer to 
be rehed upon, its only support being the Czar himself, and he, too, 
could no longer be depended on 1 Germany must therefore look 
about her for support elsewhere and carefully avoid purchasing an 
unreliable alliance with Russia at the cost of concessions which might 
estrange Austria or jeopardise the position of Waddington’s Cabinet, 
the maintenance of which meant so much to Germany. On reading 
this passage, the Kaiser remarked : ' So I am expected to have more 
faith in M. Waddmgton than in Czar Alexander,’ 

Fortunately Count Andrassy did not respond to Bismarck's wish to 
enter into an organic relationship that could only be dissolved with 
the consent of both Parliaments. In other words, we now witnessed 
a return to the old Holy Roman Empire with the HohenzoUems 
instead of the Habsburgs and the Balkans instead of the Appenines. 
The Magyar and Austrian Russophobes m Vienna inaugurated great 
ovations for Prince Bismarck, in whom they rightly saw the pro- 
tagomst of an anti-Russian policy. Schweinitz, however, writes : 

' In return, we undertook weighty obligations. Although I am 
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ignorant of the full extent of these obhgations, I know at least that 
they may well entangle us in a war with Russia in the defence of 
interests that do not in any way concern us. These agreements were, 
neither from a political nor from a mihtary standpomt, to the old 
Kaiser's taste ; Bismarck knew this and got General Moltke to write 
a Memorandum with the object of convertmg the Emperor to his 
views. Count Moltke did as Bismarck wished. He said, ' If the 
German Empire is not strong enough to deal with France single- 
handed, it has no right to exist. It is therefore imnecessary for us to 
get Austna's promise to stand by us On the other hand, an aUiance 
with Austna could be of great value to us m the event of a simul- 
taneous attack on our eastern and western front ’ All this sounds 
very fine, but it is mere sophistry and therefore failed to have any 
great effect on the commonsense of our clear-headed Kaiser. He had 
only just exchanged the most cordial assurances of friendship with Czar 
Alexander II. and it was with a heavy heart that he now had to put 
his signature to a document that might oblige him to declare war on 
Russia. In his simple and touching way, the Kaiser descnbed to me 
the struggle he had with his own conscience and with the people 
round him before he could brmg himself to give way He told me 
that he had been on the point of abdicating when Bismarck defimtely 
declared that he himself would send in his resignation, * and Bis- 
marck is more necessary than I am,' concluded the noble-minded old 
man. Finally Count Stolberg, whom Bismarck sent to Baden, got 
the Monarch to put his name to the treaty. The only question now 
was what we were to say to Czar Alexander, to explain the contra- 
diction between the conversations at Alexandrovo and the Vienna 
pact, and how we could make it appear as plausible as possible.' 

How was it possible that our diplomats and statesmen failed to 
perceive the mistakenness of this policy. There was only one man 
who persistently warned Berlin against an entanglement with 
Austria, thus gaining for himself the reputation of being an 
Austrophobe — a dangerous reputation to have at a time when our 
diplomats were esteemed not only in proportion to their incom- 
petence but also according to the warmth of their sentiments towards 
Austria I 

It is the curse of behef in authority that it relieves people of the 
trouble of thinking for themselves. How few there are who recognise 
the fact or, recognising it, dare to express it, that Bismarck in the 
'seventies and 'eighties was no longer the man he once had been ! 
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Nothing is further from my intention than to withhold from the 
memory of this great man the respect he deserved. I see, however, 
no reason why a sincere admiration for his great achievements should 
be incompatible with a frank criticism of his actions durmg the period 
of his subsequent Dictatorship. It is one of the advantages of the 
British Constitution that one party succeeds the other in power and 
that it seldom happens that a Mimster remains m power more than 
ten years running. 

In the last mstructions that Schweinitz got before leaving for 
St Petersburg he was given his cue ' Cool to your heart's core ! ' 
' Towards the Czar as well ? ' ‘ Towards the Czar as well ! ' 

‘ The Prince is so irate with the two emperors who exchanged 
pledges of fnendship at Alexandrovo,' writes Schweinitz, ' that such 
a thmg as a plaad exchange of ideas is out of the question.' Such a 
mood would seem scarcely credible but for the fact that one can 
have absolute faith in the author's statements. 

Some idea may be formed of Bismarck's ommpotence at this time 
from the General's remark * Everybody here dances to Bismarck's 
pipmg. Everyone is at his beck and call ; never has there been such 
a complete autocracy , this docihty is not based on fear so much as 
on admiration. Everyone voluntarily subordinates Ins will to 
Bismarck’s.' 

Germany's demeanour encouraged the notion that she intended to 
attack Russia * The number of Russians who of late have come 
flocking back to St. Petersburg from abroad, and especially from 
Germany, have caused the idea to spread that Germany has fully 
resolved on a war with Russia. But why this should be the case 
nobody knows, and no argument will convmce them that Russia is 
not going to be treated in the same way as Austria and France.' 

Let us try to picture to ourselves the situation at that time. 
Germany had vanqmshed and humiliated France, and France regarded 
the Alsace-Lorraine question as an open wound. It was a wound 
that could only be healed by time and not by rough interference from 
outside. Just as the Pope could not afford of&cially to renounce 
temporal power, without undermimng his ecclesiastical authority, 
although the Cuiia knew perfectly well that the Papal States could 
never again be revived, France was unable officially to renounce 
Alsace-Lorraine although the French clearly recognized that the 
tricolour would never again fly over Metz or Strasburg, — ^unless, of 
course, as the result of our blundering. They knew that neither 
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Russia nor England was interested in the question of Alsace-Lorraine 
and that they could never reckon on the help of either Power in a war 
of revenge. It was quite possible for us to arrive at a correct modics 
vvoend% with France, if we were prepared to treat her sensitiveness on 
this point with tact and understanding, and if we refrained from 
making her feel our supenonty at every turn Our representatives 
at Pans had agreed in stating that people in France did not want a 
war of revenge, although now and again speeches were made that 
might lead one to a contrary opmion. The revanche idea was for the 
French what the Messias was for the Jews or the Mahdi for the Arabs. 
These rallying cnes gave the nation an ideal to hope for, but every- 
one knew that this ideal neither could nor should be realised. 

At that time there were no points of fnction between England and 
Germany. The question of naval competition was still m the womb 
of Time. German Impenahsm had not yet entered upon the colonial 
and commercial stage, or, il so, it was still in its infancy. England, 
then as later, was anxious to come to an understanding with us, but 
even at that time, was resolved not to permit an attack on France. 

Under Andrassy it was not difficult to arrive at an understanding 
with Austria, even without an aUiance A return to a policy Jt la 
Beust was no longer to be apprehended. Neither the Austnan 
Germans nor the Magyars would have permitted this. Everything 
depended on our coming to an understanding with Russia on the old 
basis of friendship between the dynasties and of a complete absence of 
any real antagonism between us. What the Czar expected of us was 
our warm support of the Russian policy m the Near East in recogni- 
tion of the immense services he had rendered us Instead of that, 
Bismarck quite ostentatiously went over to the opposite camp and 
let no opportunity slip of ruffling Russia, and ended by concluding 
with Austria an alliance directed against Russia. 

In January 1880 Schweinitz writes : ‘ Czar Alexander bitterly 
complained about the persistent rumours pubhshed in the German 
newspapers concerning Russian massing of troops on the German 
frontier and hinted that it looked as if somebody was trying to make 
the Kaiser distrustful of Russia and gradually accustom him to the 
idea that a war with Russia was inevitable.' The Czar also said : 

‘ You will easily understand that Prince Bismarck's meeting with 
Count Andrassy immediately alter the meeting at Alexandrovo made 
a very unpleasant impression on me.' As to the contents of the 
Vienna Pact, the Czar was mute. All he said was : ' Our common 
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enemies axe trying to separate us and now they are happy ; I have 
always been frank and straightforward and have never wavered in 
my conviction concemingthenecessity of good relations between our 
two countnes, and I shall continue to hold this behef to the end of 
my days * 

Threatened as he was by the ever-mcreasing danger of revolution 
at home, deserted by his * best fnend ' and deeply disappointed by 
his attitude, the Czar was also exposed to the attacks of the Russian 
Nationalists who thought that Russia had been cheated out of the 
fruits of her victory when she was not allowed to take Constantinople 
On this pomt Schweinitz remarks that the dissatisfaction with the 
results of the victory, which the Russians describe as a defeat, is 
directed against the Czar masmuch as the parties have been trying 
to put the blame on to Germany and the Czar is regarded by that 
part of the population that takes an interest in politics as the main 
representative of the Germanophile pohcy followed in 1866 and in 
1870-71. Every reproach levelled at Germany was at the same time 
levelled agamst the Czar, 

On 22nd March, 1880, Kaiser Wilhelm*s birthday, Schweinitz 
writes : ' The Czar introduced his toast with a long speech which was 
in marked contrast with his toasts of former years. It had been 
carefully revised and committed to memory. In dehvering it, the 
Czar stressed various points He was manifestly embittered by the 
latest attacks published in the Norddeittsche Allg&meine Zeitung and 
by the revelations of the Press wdth regard to the movements of 
troops in Russia. Warm as were his congratulations and his assur- 
ances of friendship for our Monarch, it was no less obvious that his 
sentiments to*wards the Kaiser's Chancellor were of a very different 
nature ; the emphasis he laid on a continuance of the century-old 
friendship between the two dynasties showed that he thought this 
friendship jeopardised.' 

The growing distrust felt against us had, as is well known, led to 
Russia's moving certain regiments to her western provinces. Great 
masses of cavalry were pushed forward. This fact formed the 
subject of a somewhat angry protest from Prince Bismarck. ' They 
must be mad,' cned the Czar, ' if they think that I am going to attack 
Germany ; I shall, however, not alter the disposition of my troops 
and I hope that I shall hear no more of the matter.' On the 19th 
August, 1880, Schweinitz makes the following note : ' The language of 
the Vienna statesmen, which is not always friendly, and which is 
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sometimes even offensive, is here ascnbed to the feeling of security 
with which the relations now existing between Austna-Hungary and 
Germany has filled them/ 

In what a state of nervous excitement Bismarck was at that time 
(1880) is shown by the following notes, which give the impression of a 
man in a state of mind httle short of morbid. ' The Chancellor next 
discussed our relations with Austria, relations which, as though in 
realization of von Gagem’s visionary phantasms, were expected to 
develop into something organic, somethmg independent of the whims 
of regents and mmisters, somethmg that could be dissolved only by the 
three Parhaments On my referring to Poland, he answered j ust as he 
had done in the spring of 1879 with the horrible proposition that we 
might again restore Poland for a time, perhaps under the rule of an 
Austnan Archduke, and later on, after Poland had served its purpose 
against Russia, could partition it again. Bismarck went on to say 
that he would rather turn Catholic than Russian orthodox, although 
he had no particular fancy lor either ; he preferred, as he had always 
done, to pensh hke a gentleman rather than put up with indignities ; 
if the sky were to fall, the sparrows would all be killed , as for trying 
to conceive a policy that would hold good for the far distant future, 
such a thing was downnght lunacy.' 

On the death of Dostoievsky, Scliweinitz writes : * He was really 
not a Nihihst, but he was one of those writers whose works confuse 
people's ideas and fill their hearts with morbid fancies, robbing young 
people of their energy and of the ]oy of life and filling them with 
pessimism ; for, hke so many of his contemporaries, he prefers with 
artful acumen to depict men's sufferings and crimes without showing 
the way to penance, reconciliation and salvation. Such a tousled, 
muddleheaded martyr, who painted black in grey, was just the man 
you would expect to find an enthusiastic echo in the Russian society 
of to-day. No one would have anticipated, however, that people 
would make such a fuss of him as has j'ust been the case at his funeral. 
Nearly a hundred deputations took part in the funeral procession ; 
that a big crowd should follow the procession was natural ; and it was 
just as natural that the crowd should not know who it was that was 
being buried. A peasant asked whose coSin it was, and another 
answered him that it was a general's, while another ventured the 
opinion that it was that of an old schoolmaster. All eye-witnesses 
are agreed on one point, viz., that there was a longer procession and 
more order at this funeral than when the Czarina was buried. It is in 
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the orderliness that accompanied Dostoievsky's funeral that men of 
expenence find a new and menacing note ' 

This passage shows that even such a talented and cultured man as 
Schweinitz could allow himself to be mfluenccd by tradition when he 
had to form judgments on contemporary events that ran counter to 
his political tenets and his own hterary predilections One cannot 
help thinking of Fredenck the Great's verdict on Goethe. 

IV 

Ambassador at St Petersburg — ^With Russia or with Austria ? 

Up to the death of Czar Alexander II. on I3lh March, i88i, nego- 
tiations had repeatedly taken place concerning a renewal of the 
League of the Three Emperors People refused to see that it was 
impossible to reconcile Russia's and Austria's interests in the Near 
East and clung to the ideal of dynastic solidarity on a conservative- 
monarchical basis. After the death of the Czar, Schweimtz makes the 
followmg comment on this theory : ‘ I could not conceal from myself, 
however, that this important matter was bemg followed up both in 
Vieima and St. Petersburg in a very half-hearted fashion. Neither 
there nor here is there any sincere wish for a binding understandmg. 
Such an understandmg is, moreover, held to be impossible and both 
the Vienna and the St. Petersburg Cabinets are wooing our favour at 
the cost of the third party. Alexander III for the present is con- 
Imuing along the hnes mapped out for him by his father. He was 
recently heard to observe, however, Doesn't all this point to the 
fact that an understandmg with this Austna is quite out of the 
question ? " ' 

To-day it seems quite incomprehensible that a man hke Bismarck 
should not have perceived that the Empire of the Habsburgs was an 
anachronism and that it was impossible for us to march with such 
an Empire and with Russia simultaneously. People will perhaps 
retort that the Russia of the Czars was also an anachronism. Doubt- 
less it was, but in Russia there was a national and ecclesiastical idea 
permeating the whole Empire. This idea, represented, as it was, by 
ah all-powerful bureaucracy, made Russia a much mightier political 
factor than the crumbling Dual Monarchy on the Danube. Austria- 
Hungary lacked any uniform state idea except the dynastic. As a 
witty Frenchman once put it, * L'Autriche est une umt6 gastrono- 
mique ! ' Nor had we to anticipate any danger of a clash with 
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Austna or with any other Great Power as a consequence of our 
supporting Russian policy m the Near East By supporting Austna, 
on the other hand, we could not but, sooner or later, dnft into a war 
with Russia, m addition to making Russia disposed to join the 
Western Powers. 

After his fall Bismarck probably saw the mistakenness of his 
pohcy with regard to Russia, and constantly pleaded m favour of a 
Russian orientation, preachmg without cease ' Back to Russia 1 ’ 
' With Russia through thick and thin * ' Although at a later date 
a sort of understanding was agam reached between Russia and 
Austna, this merely meant that the differences were for the tune 
being patched up but by no means removed. 

As early as November 1881 Bismarck discussed with Schwemitz the 
possibihty of a war with Russia and with France In view of the 
fact that there were no points of friction whatever between us and 
Russia and that France alone was too weak, such an assumption not 
only lacked plausibihty but was positively monstrous. 

M. de Giers, the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, told our 
Ambassador, Herr von Schwemitz, in September 1883 that even 
Alexander III., who unhke his father, had not grown up m the old 
traditions, had nevertheless come to recognize that a sincere friend- 
ship with Germany was the only possible basis of Russia's pohcy. 

After GortschakofE's death Bismarck was anxious to shake hands 
and be friends again with Russia. Unfortunately the alhance with 
Austna was nevertheless renewed and everything remained as before. 

Russian feeling towards Austria was described by von Schweinitz 
in May 1884 m the following terms * ‘ I pointed out in Berlin that the 
exaggerated tone of affection which since last autumn has taken the 
place of our former irritating and unfnendly attitude was misleading 
the Russians into thinking that they could give rein to their lU- 
humour with Austna The nationahst agitation of the Slavophile 
parties, having been checked by our action, has given place to 
ecclesiastical propaganda, directed agamst Austria. There are in 
Russia many well-to-do and influential people — fewer, it is true, in St. 
Petersburg than in Moscow and in the country— who regard political 
Pan-Slavism with disfavour on account of its revolutionary character, 
but who in matters pertaining to the church are aggressive enough 
and can be sure of having the support of the masses of the people. 
This is the army that M. Pobjedonoszew commands. Ever since 
Russo-German relations took an apparently favourable turn, the 
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malicious tone in the Russian Press and in the agitation among the 
Ruthenians becomes more and more marked in all references to 
Austna. The friendly responses that our changed attitude meets 
with here is prompted less by any deep-rooted change in the feehngs 
of the Russians towards us than by the hope that our good under- 
standing with the Habsburg monarchy, which is to-day more neces- 
sary than it was during the hfetime of Alexander II., may thereby be 
shaken. ' Why this good understandmg was so necessary, Schweinitz 
does not say. He surely must have known that the Habsburg 
Empire was entirely dependent on Germany and could find no other 
protection and no other power to whom it might look for assistance 

We also see how M. de Giers’ constant endeavour was to avoid 
anything that might encourage the urge of the Slavophiles in the 
direction of the Dardanelles and how oflBcial Russia resisted this 
urge. That is why the Mimster did not want Egypt to be separated 
from the suzerainty of Turkey. 

It was at this time, too, that Russia began to show irritation with 
Austria on account of Serbia. M. de Giers complains about King 
Milan and is distrustful of Austna. ' I certainly do not want a war 
with Austna,’ said the Russian Minister, * but beheve me, Austria’s 
attitude is not honest ; she has pledged herself to King Milan.’ And 
more to the same effect. 

At Skiemiewice (1841), where Bismarck had positively forced the 
Emperor Franz Joseph on the Russians, we find von Schwemitz on 
the side of the Dictator and his sons. Franz Joseph referred with 
some anxiety to the Russian pohey m the Balkans which, he said, 
although it had become ' correcter ,’ would have still further to improve, 
as otherwise arcumstances might arise that would force Austria, in 
spite of her love of peace, to * take energetic steps to put a stop to 
Russia’s activities.' He looked upon our support as a foregone con- 
clusion, for without us he was, of course, not in a position to carry out 
such a threat. 

Bismarck’s opimon concemmg the stability of the German Con- 
stitution is shown by a remark which he made to Schweinitz in 
April 1868. * The Chancellor referred to the German parliament in 
the somewhat contemptuous fashion often heard from him of late,' 
says von Schweinitz. * " Things may possibly come to such a pass," 
he said, " that I shall have to smash up the constitution I myself 
created ; people forget that the same thing may happen to the 
existing Union {Btmd) as happened to the Frankfort Bundestag in 
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1866 , the Princes may withdraw from it and form a new Federation, 
this time without the Reichstag.*' * 

In other words, without any co-operation whatever of the repre- 
sentatives of the people and purely on a dynastic basis, the founder 
of the Empire thought he could force a new constitution on the 
nation, and this m an age of universal suffrage when there was 
Parliamentary government eveiywhere except in Germany, Russia 
and Turkey. 

Rumours concerning a Russo-French rapprocheme^it, or even an 
alliance, kept cropping up with more and more persistency in the 
autumn of 1886 and were confirmed to some extent by the statements 
of French Ministers to our Ambassador in Paris Schwemitz was in 
a position authoritatively to contradict these reports. He adds, 
however, that ' the moment has now come when Germany wiU have to 
decide either for or agamst Russia, even though it may mean having 
to drop Austna for a while * Schweimtz was backed up in this view 
by Coxmt Peter Schuvaloff whose words are quoted by the author at 
some length : ' As long as we go on in this fashion, we shall never 
reach a state of security ; as long as Pnnee Bismarck continues to 
make an understanding between Austna and Russia a prehminary 
condition for his support. Czar Alexander's distrust will also con- 
tinue. How pronounced this distrust is, you yourself are aware. 
He now behoves that you want to decoy him into advancing mto 
Bulgaria, And what sort of a Tnple Alhance is this, I ask you, in 
which two of the contracting parties are m league against the third ? 
For Heaven's sake, write to Prince Bismarck and ask him to get some 
suitable person to lay before the Czar an historical remimoration in 
which it will be made clear to the Czar that your rapprochement with 
Austria m the autumn of 1879 was purely the result of our imstakes, 
among them Alexander II.'s letter of 15th August. The Czar, who 
knows nothing of aU these matters, will doubtless at once perceive 
that if we in future avoid similar errors, the necessity of your alliance 
with Austria will cease to operate. Why should we not conclude a 
firm alliance with you in which Russia guarantees you the possession 
of your newly acquired provinces ? If one day a notice were to 
appear m the newspapers, announcing that Russia and Germany had 
concluded a treaty in which they guaranteed each other's present 
boundaries, no one in Russia would have a word to say against it, but 
if the arrangement come to between us two and Austna should leak 
out, aU Russia would be filled with indignation. It is no secret that 
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the Czar has set his heart upon the possession of the Dardanelles ; 
if Germany would refrain from laying obstacles m our way and from 
invariably supportmg Austria in her opposition to our plans, Russia 
and Germany might form a dual alliance by which you would, once 
and for aU, be relieved of all anxiety concemmg France.' 

On Germany's refusing to drop Austna, all possibihty of commg to 
an understanding with Russia vanished, and with it the chance of 
safeguarding the peace of the world The offer was afterwards 
repeated. On the very eve of the war, the Russian statesmen 
were still saymg to us . ' Lachez I'Autnche, et nous lUcherons les 
Frangais.' 

During the Bulgarian turmoil of 1866 Schwemitz reports that the 
St. Petersburg and Moscow newspapers were accusing us of trying 
to unite all the hostile powers agamst Russia, with the result that the 
Czar had become more distrustful than ever and that Katkoff, in the 
September of that year, had recommended an agreement with 
France. M. de Giers was thus discredited both with his Sovereign 
and with his colleagues, as well as in the eyes of the public. 
Schweinitz was mformed on behalf of M. Katkoff, the leader of the 
Pan-Slav movement, that Russia would be Germany's best fnend if 
she would only cut the painter with Austria. On 3rd February 
Schweimtz reports : ' The Czar kept me nearly three-quarters of an 
hour and spoke frankly and in a very fnendly tone about Bulgaria and 
his Hessian relatives, about France, about the German Reichstag and 
especially about Austna. As on several previous occasions, he 
specially emphasised the high esteem he felt for the Emperor Franz 
Joseph. He expressed a wish to remam on peaceful and friendly 
terms with him, but at the same time said that he wanted to have 
nothing more to do with the Austro-Hunganan Government.' 

Soon afterwards Schwemitz wntes that he could by no means 
guarantee that, should it again come to a war between Germany and 
France, the Czar would this time be able to restrain his people from 
intervening in favour of France. Schweinitz adds, however, that he 
was as convinced as ever that Alexander HI. himself was not m the 
least mclined to have anything to do with the French Repubhe. 

On 27th February, 1887, Schweinitz writes . ' A special messenger 
has just amved, bringmg the most mcredible announcements with 
regard to a Tariff and Press War ! ' 

Concerning the oft discussed Re-insurance Treaty, we learn that 
it was Count Peter Schuvaloff who first suggested it and that his 
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brother Paul, the Russian Ambassador in Berhn, was ready to go 
much further than Bismarck 

In 1887 Schweinitz writes : ' M de Giers is powerless to control the 
Press ; in view of our aUiance with Austna, no one can be surprised 
at the Russians' wishing for a rapprochement with France/ In short, 
it was our alhance with Austna that drove the Russians into the 
arms of France. 

V 

VoN Schweinitz leaves St Petersburg— The Franco-Russian 

Alliance 

It was at this time that Herr von Holstein began to play his 
influential and disastrous role in German foreign affairs. He is 
described by von Schweinitz in the following words : ‘ When I saw 
Tiim in 1864 at Diippel, helping the wounded in the front line of the 
fighting, I could not help feeling a certain respect for this queer 
individual. Even now he is said to do many a kind action without 
saying anything about it. Von Holstein is nevertheless a man of 
spiteful disposition. He allows himself to be influenced by his 
personal didikes and without its ever coming out docs harm through 
his malicious propaganda in the Press. No one can deny that he is a 
man of more than ordinary intelhgence, but although straight of 
stature he has the mind and character of a hunchback. He clearly 
perceives the great dangeis into which we have drifted as a result 
of the present policy which, in spite of its factitiousness, is often 
enough rough and even brutal in its methods 

What Schweinitz writes in December 1887, soon after the con- 
clusion of the famous Re-insurance Treaty, sounds nothing short of 
incredible. ' I have been shown a memorandum written by Count 
Moltke m which the great strategist tnes to prove that Germany ought 
at once, m the middle of winter, to declare war on Russia. This 
document has been communicated to Vienna and our military attach^ 
there has spoken in the same sense with the Emperor Franz Joseph. 
I expressed my entire disagreement with this view. By making such 
an attack on Russia, we should double her power and halve our own. 
For while such an invasion would inspire the peace-loving Russian 
nation with the will to make the utmost sacrifices, it would arouse 
not the slightest enthusiasm in the Fatherland, for the necessity of 
carrying on a winter campaign that would involve such unheaxd-of 
efforts on our part would appeal neither to the Federal Council nor 
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to the German nation at large/ And yet we professed surpnse that 
the Russians should show distrust of Germany and make advances 
to France. Such things could not be expected to remain a secret for 
long, in view of the reputation for indiscretion enjoyed by the 
Austrian diplomatic staff. 

As usual the old Emperor Wilhelm showed the soundest common- 
sense. He had, it will be remembered, only given his consent to the 
alliance with Austria under extreme pressure. He expressed doubts 
as to the assistance that Italy could render in the threatening war on 
two fronts and, as Schweimtz points out, smiled with sad scepticism 
at Moltke's calculations, accordmg to which 150,000 Itahans could 
be transported withm three days to the Upper Rhine. 

On 29th December, 1887, M. de Giers remarks, ‘ Ici le sentiment 
pr^domine que nous serons attaqu6s au printemps.* 

Concerning Bismarck's notorious mstructions to the Reichsbank, 
forbidding it to advance money on Russian securities, Schweinitz 
writes as follows : * The Russian Mmister of Fmance, M. Vischne- 
gradski, called on me and had mteresting things to say about the 
severe blow we had dealt Russia's state credit. I am," he said, 
" on principle opposed to repnsals and particularly so in a case like the 
present, mainly, I confess, on the ground that I am unable to adopt 
them." In scrupulously correct tone but with suppressed bitterness, 
the Mmister characterized Bismarck's instructions to the Reichsbank 
not to lombard Russian securities as an extremely severe and odious 
measure, one which, in view of the fact that it had been taken immed- 
iately before the Czar’s arrival in Berlin, was nothing short of an act 
of brutahty, and a flagrant msult both to the Czar and to Russian 
society. Naturally, he did not express himself quite so outspokenly, 
but it was obvious that this was what he meant.' 

On 5th February, 1888, Schweimtz writes : ' Bismarck has wired 
to tell me that he is going to speak in the Reichstag to-morrow in a 
pacific sense ; I went to Giers and told him this I found him in 
rather a gloomy mood ; for the papers here talk disrespectfully of 
Russian diplomacy which, they say, has for the past ten years allowed 
itself to be duped by Germany. In proof of this they cite the 
German-Austrian treaty which has been published here. " C'est une 
profonde humihation," said M. de Giers, " nous sommes garottfe." 
Another note says that somebody remarked : ' A la Russie il ne 
reste que le choix entre une grande bfitise et la resignation ; heureuse- 
ment elle s'est decid^e pour cette demiere ' 
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In a note written on the Emperor’s birthday, 22nd March, 1889, 
Schweinitz remarks : ' We cannot conceal from ourselves the fact 
that the Russians no longer trust us, even Giers does not * ’ In 
November 1889 Schweinitz visited Bismarck at Friedrichsruh. 

' After lunch,’ he says, ' the Prmce went for a long walk through the 
woods with Herr von Helldorf ^ and myself. I hstened in silence with 
great mterest to their conversation about the question of the day, the 
new anti-Socialist law. Herr von Helldorf had come to try to induce 
the Chancellor to withdraw the paragraphs concemmg expulsion, for 
which the National Liberals declined to vote and which even the 
Conservatives regarded as harmful. The Prince would not assent 
and declared that he would have no funkmg and shirkmg, that the 
time was coming for blood and iron,” and more in the same stram.’ 

* There is no doubt,’ writes von Schweinitz in December 1890, after 
Alexander III.’s visit, ‘ that the Czar’s visit to Berlin has left an 
excellent impression and that the monarch himself has now been 
relieved of all anxiety on the score of a German attack. This is all to 
the good. For this fear, dihgently fanned by our enemies and 
strengthened by the mtrigues attributed to Count Waldersee, had 
become almost chronic with Czar Alexander and had made him resort 
to more and more extensive preparations for war.’ 

On Bismarck's fall the Czar believed that the Dictator had been 
dismissed on account of his ' Russophile ’ policy and was afraid that 
Waldersee, whom he knew to have been agitating for a prophylactic 
war, would be his successor. In spite of Bismarck’s numerous and 
grave mistakes, his retirement from power was regretted by the Czar. 
The latter believed that the Great Chancellor would, had he stayed, 
never have allowed it to come to a war with Russia. The Czar felt 
that he now had to confront various completely unknown quantities. 
He authorised Schweinitz to mform Berlin that he trusted that the 
retirement of the Prince might lead to no change either in the 
personal relations between the monarchs nor in the political relations 
between the two states. * 

In his comments on the non-renewal of the Re-insurance Treaty, 
Schweinitz reported that Wilhelm II. had had the Ambassador, 
Count Paul Schuvaloff, roused qmte early in the morning, when he 
was still fast asleep, and had summoned him to the Castle to tell him 
that he was ready to conclude the treaty with Russia immediately ! 
It was Herr von Holstein who wrecked the treaty with the assistance 

^ leader of the Conservatives m the Roiclistag. 
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of Count Berchem and Baron Marschall It is unfortunate that 
Herr von Schweinitz, too, who had previously been m favour of a 
renewal, allowed himself to be converted to a contrary opinion, 
mainly by the arguments of the new Chancellor, von Caprivi. This 
good man had proposed to Wilhelm II that the Russian treaty 
should not be renewed, chiefly m order to avoid the odium with 
which we should be covered should its existence leak out ; were it to 
be brought to the knowledge of the Vienna Cabmet, either dehber- 
ately or by mere chance, it would be bound to alienate Austna ' (!) 

0 sancta simplicitas ^ The Ambassador at Berhn, Count Paul 
Schuvaloff, was very angry and excited and felt that he had been 
made a fool of in the eyes of his Government When Schwemitz 
returned to St. Petersburg he found M. de Giers ' in a state of 
consternation.* 

Concerning his audience with the Czar, Schweinitz reports . ‘ The 
Monarch did not conceal the disdain he felt for our Triple Alliance, 
thought It would soon fall to pieces, as the burdens it imposed on its 
members, and espeaally on Italy, were far too heavy ; but the dis- 
solution of such a treaty would do no harm, for if Russia and Germany 
only held together, aU the other Powers would have to keep quiet. 

‘ L'Autriche contmue k faire ses petities cochonnenes,* continued the 
Czar, * but that is of no consequence if only Germany and Russia 
are at one.’ He enquired concerning General von Capnvi, whether 
he, too, were not, hke Count Waldersee, anxious for a war.’ 

Schweinitz then adds ' When the Czar, soon after receiving the 
news, summoned me to his presence, he did full justice to the great 
German statesman Prince Bismarck, he said, had, it must be 
confessed, often inflicted pain on Russia, but Russia had now come to 
a right appreciation of his activities at the Berlin Congress ; he him- 
self, the Czar, espeaally on the occasion of his last conversation with 
him in Berlin, had become convinced that the Prmce harboured no 
hostile intentions against Russia. The Russian Press Department, 
at the wish of the Czar, was thereupon ordered to see to it that the 
Russian Press did not too warmly take sides with Prince Bismarck. 
The Prince had done the Russians many a bad turn ; he had 
engmeered the Tnple Alliance against them ; he had caused the 
depreciation both of their securities and of the rouble, and had often 
enough annoyed them beyond measure by such vexatious measures, 
as for instance, the frontier regulations he had ordered at the time of 
the alleged plague at Vetlyanka ; it would nevertheless have pleased 
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Russia better if he had remained in office, for she knew that he did 
not want a war, and that from political conviction he had remamed 
deaf to the complamts of the Baltic Germans, of the Lutherans and 
the German colonists in Russia. Many Russians were grateful to 
him, too, for having protected them through his League of Peace, 
from their own Pan-Slav and Chauvinist extremists/ 

One sees that, in spite of all the friction and provocation, the 
retirement of the Dictator was regretted in Russia because the 
Russians refused to beheve that Bismarck had wanted war with them. 
' L'Empereur,' as M de Giers several times said, * regrette pourtant 
la demission du Pnnce de Bismarck.' M. de Giers, nevertheless, hke 
his Impenal Master, had the best will in the world to cultivate good 
relations with Germany and wherever possible to improve them 
Agam and again M de Giers comes back to his old hope that in 
some form or other an agreement, if possible in writing, should be 
come to between Russia and Germany. Schweinitz’s comment is : 
' I must not neglect to express my purely personal opinion that if we 
completely turn down the very conciliatory advances made by the 
Russian Mimster, cither he or his successor will be forced to look 
elsewhere for the rapprochement that he m vain seeks in Germany/ 
When Schweimtz was received by the Czar on the Kaiser's bir^- 
day, he in accordance with his convictions chose as the theme of his 
remarks the solidarity of the interests of the monarchies. The Czar 
responded with some hesitiation and agreed only in so far as Germany 
and Russia were concerned. He did not wish to hear anything about 
Austria and emphasised the fact that one could not have anything 
whatever to do with that country 
It IS always the same song : ‘ With you we would fain be good 
fnends, but don't talk to us about these good-for-nothing Austrians/ 
We persisted in turning a deaf ear to all such asseverations * 
Concerning the then nascent rapprochement with France, which 
found expression in the conferring of the St Andreas Order on 
President Carnot, Schweinitz writes : ' After what had happened 
between the 19th and 22nd March last year,^ Russia's action could 
scarcely come as a surprise to us. She was not only justified m 
taking this step but was obliged to take it ' 

Other events followed, preluding the conclusion of the Franco- 
Russian Affiance : ' 'When I returned on ist August, 1891, I found 
all my Russian diplomatic acquaintances under the overwhelming 
^ The non-renewal ol the Rc-in&nrance Ticaty. 
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impression made upon them by the enthusiasm of the multitude 
that had witnessed the spectacle of the French warships entenng the 
Neva and the reception of the French of&cers at the Town HaU. 
Cool and experienced observers assured me that m no country had 
they ever seen such a passionate and at the same time such a childishly 
cordial demonstration on the part of the masses of the people It 
was perhaps not altogether wise of the Russian Government out of 
mere pique against the Triple Aihance to permit and even to provoke 
demonstrations on such a huge scale.^ For through such demon- 
strations the masses might well leam how to make their weight felt. 
Although no evil consequences are for the moment to be expected, 
there is no doubt that the Czar is less free to-day to decide on peace 
and war than he was a fortnight ago. The conferrmg of the St. 
Andreas Order on President Carnot marked the first step, the 
Marsellaise at the Court banquet at Peterhof the second, and the 
letting loose of the multitude the third. The greater the frenzy of 
the masses grew, the plainer it became how far from their thoughts 
lay any longmg for war.' A short time afterwards Schwemitz writes 
that the Russians feel not only that they are isolated, but also that 
they are threatened and that they recognise the necessity of organis- 
ing some sensational demonstration as an answer to the sensational 
circumstances that had accompanied the renewal of the Triple 
AUiance. 

How great was the distrust still felt against Germany is shown by 
an utterance of M. Pobjedonoszeff's at the end of 1891 in which this 
man, the President of the Holy Synod, frankly reveals his appre- 
hension of a German attack. M. de Giers says that this apprehen- 
sion is felt by almost all Russian statesmen, although he himself 
does not share it. 

When he comes to the close of his career as Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg, von Schweinitz writes m a strain that is almost elegiac. 
He felt that the year 1892 was to be the last he was to spend in 
St. Petersburg, and that his programme, based as it was on dynastic 
tradition and community of interests, could no longer be upheld. 

1 Eckardstem in his Memoirs tries to show that Bismarck’s famous embargo 
on fuithcr Clerman loans to Russia (1887) was based in part at least on the 
argument that if Berlm continued to take up Russian stocks with the avidity 
then being displayed for this class of mvestment, Germany would soon be 
I^ussia’s prinapal creditor and thus become financially dependent on a country 
with politically divergent interests. On Bismaick’s decision becommg known, 
Russia turned to France for money and the foundations weie laid for the 
Entente between the two Powers. (Tr.) 
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He saw the complete collapse of his life’s labours. ‘ Our provocative 
behaviour at the renewal of the Tnple AUiance had driven Russia 
into the arms of France/ he writes. 'As I rode into the camp at 
Krasnoje Selo after witnessing the visit of the French Fleet at 
Kronstadt, I felt like a Don Quixote entering the hsts to champion 
legitimism ' 

In reply to an enquiry addressed to him from Berhn askmg 
whether there were a War Party in Russia, Schweimtz wrote . 

' Neither at the Court nor among the higher officials nor in the 
Imperial Council and least of all among the men in the Russian 
Foreign Office do I know of a single personage of whom it could be 
said that he was consciously an advocate of war.’ To a further 
enqmry as to whether the apprehensions expressed by Russian 
statesmen with regard to German or Austrian plans of attack were 
meant seriously or were only bluff, Schweinitz shortly before his 
retirement replied that Alexander III , in spite of all liis esteem for 
the Emperor Franz Joseph, felt a deep-rooted distrust of Austro- 
Hungarian pohcy and had a very poor opinion of the Vienna Cabinet’s 
abihty to resist the aspirations of Hungary and Poland Ho adds that 
' the Minister of War and Generals Dragomiroff and Gurko are ac- 
quainted with the monarch’s views on this subject and are doing what 
they can to encourage them , the demands for new supplies of money 
for increased armaments, for the shifting of troops from one part of 
the country to another, for fortifications, and for railway and road 
building are always explained to His Majesty on grounds that have 
become almost an axiom, viz that Austna-Hungary, relying on Ger- 
many’s support, intends to attack Russia.’ Von Schweinitz explains 
that M. de Giers’ repeated and reluctantly abandoned efforts to get 
something in wnting, even if it were only a few hnes, which Russia 
might regard as a guarantee against such an attack, were only to be 
explained on the ground that he shared this hypothesis. ' Our per- 
sistent refusal to meet this wish strengthened the Russians in this 
delusion and made them finally decide to join hands with France.’ 
' M. de Giers,’ says Schweinitz, ' does not go so far in his distrust as 
the Czar, nor in his apprehensions so far as the generals ; he is, 
however, not strong enough to put a stop to the imputations they are 
continually casting on the policy of the Ballplatz ; and it was 
especially for this purpose that he so urgently needed the " few lines ” 
that he begged for.’ 

At the end of these important Memoirs, which close with his 
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retirement in 1892, Schweinitz once more lays stress on the fact that 
he had received many proofs that people in the highest circles 
m Russia conjectured that Germany meant to attack Russia ' Un- 
founded as these suspicions against us and Austria may be, they are 
to be regarded as genuine and not merely as feigned ; and the Russian 
distrust is wrought up to serious apprehension through the tone in 
which the Austro-Hunganan and a part of the German Press is dis- 
cussmg the famine and want prevailing in Russia This does harm, 
as it leads not only to a more zealous cultivation of French fnendship 
— ^which was already beginning to cool — ^but also to an mcreased 
activity m mihtary matters, of which signs are by no means lacking ' 

On his retirement from the Diplomatic Service, Herr von 
Schweinitz warns the Chancellor, General von Caprivi, concerning 
the lines on which business is conducted at the Foreign Ofi&ce He 
frankly tells the Chancellor that a personage who is * not qmte right 
in his head' wields too powerful an influence there. He means 
Herr von Holstein, and this ofiBlcial, whose character Herr von 
Schweinitz accurately describes, and whom recent revelations have 
also exposed m other directions as well, was throughout the whole 
post*Bismaickian epoch the man who really guided Germany's foreign 
pohcy, the most important of all branches of state affairs. Even 
after von Holstem's retirement and even after he was in his grave, 
right up to the year 1914, his system was clearly traceable.^ 

On the last pages of his book von Schweinitz mentions the fact 
that Germany could at any moment restore her old relations with 
Russia by secedmg from the Triple Alliance. 

Against whom, one may ask, did we at that time need these 
alhances ? Against whom were these insane armaments directed ? 

The Memoirs of this Ambassador have helped to shatter the general 
faith m the mfallibihty of the Great Chancellor. For they show that 
the catastrophe of the Great War is to be traced back to his mistakes. 
It is an unspeakable tragedy that the men who came after Bismarck 
should have done their best to wreck the splendid but shorthved 
empire that he had set up 

1 Bismarck, just before retirmg from office, predicted the muddle that 
Holstein would cause at the Foreign Office. *This man,’ said the old Chan- 
ceUor to Guido Henckel, ‘ knows foreign affairs mside out and will mightily 
impress the new hands whom the Kaiser has expressly forbidden to come to 
me for advice. After I am gone Holstein will contrive to get the whole office 
under his thumb and will make a complete mess of thmgs.' (Tr.) 
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Friedrich Naumann to Prince Lichnowsky ^ 

Berlin, 30//^ July, 1917. 

I have read with interest Your Serene Highness's article on 
' The Austrian Problem ' I agreed with most of it until I came to the 
last few sentences. The passage about which I should like to write 
to you runs as follows : 

‘ We should, however, be on our guard not to urge the Austrians 
with fantastic programmes such as that of Middle Europe " ^ to 
sacrifice their economic and political independence. Rather should 
we leave it to the Austnans to supply the Balkan markets in free 
competition with Germany. Everything from which the most 
favoured nation clause excludes third parties would be bad for them 
and bad for us f Any attempt to revive the old Holy Roman 
Empire would be a mistake, even if a Byzantine took the place of a 
Roman orientation, and if the new institution were given industnal 
instead of sacerdotal unction.' 

As a publicist I should hke first of all to comphment you on the 
delicate case with which you have in this passage managed to com- 
press a whole series of arguments and ideas into a short and apparently 
cogent line of defence If I may, however, be permitted to criticize, 
I should say that in this httle paragraph, side by side with genuine 
art, you also display skill in jugglmg with ambiguous terms. This, 
while doubtless contnbuting a brilliant touch to your style, by no 
means makes for lucidity. I refer more especially to the last sen- 
tence about the old Holy Roman Empire and its projected modern 
counterpart. What is meant by the word * Byzantine ' in this 

* An open letter onginally published m the Berliner Tagchlaii 

* Herr Fnednch Naumann published his sensational work Mitteleuropa in 
1915 The Greater Germany which he advocates in it was to include Austria 
and thus form a Germanic Central Europe. (Translator’s note.) 
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connection ? Is it only a poetic synonym for the Turkish Alliance, 
or are the words Roman and Byzantme meant to awaken reminis- 
cences that stretch even further back into the past ? Is the expres- 
sion ' industnal unction ' meant to arouse in us an antipathy of an 
ethical and aesthetic nature ^ In short, what mystenous literary 
concoction have we here ? Nobody will deny that a mere revival of 
the Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation is impossible But 
there is no particular need to assure us of that fact. If, nevertheless, 
at the present moment, reminiscences of the old historical bonds that 
once existed between us and Austria are being somewhat strongly 
stressed, this does not give anyone a right to try to hamper the new 
association from the very outset by la3dng upon it the burdensome 
hentage of its olden counterpart. It is a mistake, too, to represent 
the industnahst tendency as the essential part of this new constella- 
tion ; for although m the present age all histoncal facts automatic- 
ally assume an industnal and capitalistic character, the genesis of the 
aspirations for a Middle Europe is traceable not to an economic but 
to a pohtical source. This brotherhood in arms, already tested and 
proven on the field of battle, must now be lifted on to a still higher 
plane and made into a permanent institution. 

The manner in which the word ' fantastic ' is applied to the pro- 
gramme known as ' Middle Europe ' stakes me, too, as open to 
criticism, for in the word ' fantasy ' the ideas of creation and illusion 
are so commingled that the reader has some difficulty in deciding on 
which of the two elements he is expected to lay the stress. If it was 
your wish to stress the element of illusion and to point out its in- 
adequacy and impossibility, then there was scarcely need for such an 
expenditure of energy m bringing out the contrast. You also 
appear to regard the term ' Middle Europe ' as connoting a sort of 
intellectual power, a formative idea, but nothing more than an idea, 
and as such not necessary for you to combat. 

In the passage referred to, you do not go into details concerning 
the constitutional considerations that have led you to oppose a 
permanent and closer connection with Austria-Hungary, and I am 
thus prevented from pursuing the matter here. It is clear, however, 
from the earlier sentences in the passage quoted that you are by no 
means opposed on principle to a political alhance between Germany 
and Austria-Hungary. Who could be ? It is plain, then, that we 
differ only as to degree and as to the closeness of texture of the 
treaties to be concluded. You for your part hold that the Austrians 
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should not be forced into ‘ sacrificing their economic and political 
mdependence/ In these words is contamed the gist of the questions 
at issue between us. The words, at the same time betray what seems 
to be an incredible misunderstanding on your part. 

As I am kept supphed by a neutral press-cutting agency with the 
Enghsh and French newspaper cuttings dealmg with Middle 
Europe^ I am quite famihar with the line of thought which you here 
develop. The Entente Powers are trying methodically to disturb 
the union between Austria and Hungary and to set the two nation- 
alities by the ears Simultaneously the Dual Monarchy is warned 
with the greatest solicitude not to allow itself to be degraded into the 
position of a vassal state. As you yourself remark, there is in 
Austria a * Court aristocracy with English tastes and Enghsh habits,' 
and this Enghsh method of sowing seeds of distrust is, when regarded 
from an Enghsh standpomt, not such a bad one. Wliat amazes me is 
not that the line of thought should be met with among us, but that it 
should be championed by Your Serene Highness. 

Your Serene Highness states in another place in writing, — and, I 
am convinced, not without due dehberation, — that it was the inca- 
pacity of statesmen that brought about the world-war, I may therefore 
assume that you would be the first to deprecate any wrong methods 
of handhng the relations between the two Cential European Empires. 
Must it not make a most painful impression to find a highly placed 
member of the German Empire coming forward to endorse the daily 
accusations made by the English Press ? The English Press Depart- 
ment knows quite well what it is doing and what it is aiming at ; but 
I ask myself in vain what rational grounds there can be for lendmg it 
assistance. Doubtless I should have a certain understanding for the 
risky procedure of inculpating one's own fellow-countrymen if it were 
true, even in part, that Austria (and Hungary) were to be urged to 
sacrifice their economic and political independence- For that would 
be a crime against the spirit of comradeship and mutual loyalty. 
But who in the world harbours such a dangerous intention ? Is it by 
any chance the author of the book Middle Europe that is meant ^ 
Or is it the German delegates who have been sent to Vienna ? I 
may safely say that I am thoroughly familiar with every aspect of 
the Middle Europe movement and on the strength of my knowledge 
I can assure you that in this instance the matter has been represented 
from quite a wrong angle. 

Not a single one of us who are working for the Middle Europe ideal 
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is so blind or petty as to assume that an Austna that had been 
forced to subordinate herself to us could be a firm and loyal ally On 
the contrary, with all our heart we wish for an Austna-Hungary that 
shall stand proud and straight and strong. For the league of good- 
will that we need is only possible between strong states that have a 
mutual respect for each other. Not only must the forms of state 
suzerainty be retained m each country, but there must be a far 
better mutual understanding and more cordial esteem for each other 
than there is at present We step forward together into the world's 
history as one great family of states and peoples and we link ourselves 
together each of his own free will for the attainment of an mtenser 
life. This union is for all who participate in it the best possible way 
to increase their powers and capacities Your Highness may, if you 
like, describe this as fantastic. I, for my part, beheve that it is one 
of those fantasies out of which new epochs in history are bom 
It is clear that when the states of Middle Europe have once com- 
bined in a closer union, the Central Treaty will be surrounded by a 
number of secondary treaties, — I mean, for instance, treaties dealmg 
with such questions as the Balkan markets and the most favoured 
nation clause. When I describe agreements on such matters as 
secondary treaties, this must not be taken to imply any depreciation 
of their objective importance. It merely means that each party, 
before passing over to the economic treaties which round off the 
agreement, must first know whether the State Treaty and Mihtary 
Convention have been satisfactorily concluded. When both parties 
once recognise their histoncal political community of interests, 
they can save themselves much unnecessary friction m connection 
with debatable questions of commercial policy. Anyone reading 
Your Serene Highness's sentences might get the impression that the 
Austro-Hungarian mdustnalists would prefer that there be untram- 
melled German competition in the Balkan markets, as though it 
meant a sacrifice of Austria's economic independence for her to con- 
clude agreements with us which would amount to a kind of zone 
system. Anyone familiar with the actual facts knows that exactly 
the contrary is the case. Austna and Hungary in their very neces- 
sary industnal extension in the Balkans wish to be hindered as little 
as possible by interference from Germany. How far Germany can 
concede to this wish and how far such concessions are to be recon- 
ciled with the justifiable aspirations of individual German export 
mdustries are among the many questions included in the economic 
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problem of Middle Europe But there is not in the remotest degree 
any question of seeking an opportunity of robbing either Austria or 
Hungary of her independence As for the most favoured nation 
clause, it has as a result of the numerous declarations of war, become 
almost mythical Whether the economic world will, after the war, 
again be built up on the most favoured nation system, not even the 
most far-sighted of us can say. But even assuming that there were 
a wish to revive the system, the economic union of the two great 
industnal areas ot Middle Europe would certainly not be an obstacle. 
We should then grant most favoured nation treaties on a common 
basis, just as other groups of states will probably do. But there is 
still plenty of time to discuss that. We do not yet know what will 
be the upshot of the conference now being held. These conferences 
are, moreover, nothing but subordinate stations m the long process 
by which Germany and Austna are to grow together. 

It was the passage concerning the sacnfice of Austna's independ- 
ence that prompted me to write to Your Serene Highness. This 
passage I look upon as a blow that ought not to have been dealt. 
I felt it my duty to tell you this. 

Yours very obediently, 

Fr. Naumann. 


II 

To Herr Friedrich Naumann, Member of the Reichstag.^ 

Berlin, August, 1917. 

I should like first of all to thank you for your letter in which 
you express your concurrence in the main with the views contained 
in my article on Austria's internal problems. I am sorry that we do 
not agree concerning the question of Middle Europe which you have 
so bnlliantly championed. 

When I hinted that economic dependence generally brought 
political dependence in its train, it was, of course, not my intention 
to deal with the whole complex of economic and political questions 
associated with the project of a Middle Europe. One does not 
wilhngly tell a friend that one considers oneself the stronger— unless, 
perchance, one wishes to forestall unfriendly suggestions on his part ! 
It would therefore have been a little tactless if I had said that I 
regarded Germany as the strongest partner in the limited liability 
^ An open letter onginally published in the Berliner TageblatL 
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company which you so warmly champion I imagine, moreover, 
that this partner would inevitably have to be given the leadership if 
there were to be satisfactory and harmonious collaboration. But 
between leadership and dependence there is, as is well known, a 
certain connection,— this bemg the result not so much of the end aimed 
at as of the causes at work. I can quite appreciate the indignation 
with which you repudiate any suspicion of disloyalty towards our 
tried and trusty ally and companion in misfortune, and I deeply regret 
that you should have imagined that I intended to charge you with an 
intention which would have been little short of a crime. Nothing 
was further from my mind, and I should hke to assure you that I 
am in full agreement with the views you have so eloquently voiced 
concerning the spint of ' comradeship in arms and loyalty,' even 
though I have not yet been able to convince myself that your ideal and 
mine of an alliance can be transferred from the realm of the ideal to 
the material region of commercial pohcy It is generally maintained 
that in money matters there is no room for sentiment, and I cannot 
help feeling that the perfect harmony, as a champion of which you 
have rightly descnbed me, has m no way suffered owing to the com- 
plete separation of accounts and cashboxes that has hitherto pie- 
vailed. A union on the basis of a common economic pohcy towards 
the outside world, that is to say, towards our present foes as well as 
towards the neutrals, would pre-suppose the sacrifice of important 
interests of individual members of such a umon in favour of the 
mterests of the association as a whole. It would take for granted, 
too, the renunciation of important sources of revenue, and would in 
short involve sacrifices that might easily be looked upon by one party 
or the other as prejudicial to their mterests and lead to a cooling off 
in their fraternal feelings. Espeaahy might this be the case if the 
business circles affected, who do not always look at things from as 
ideal a standpomt as do you and I, should openly oppose the agree- 
ments on the ground that they were burdensome or should even try 
secretly to evade them. 

You are, of course, aware of the difficulties already existing within 
the Dual Monarchy, which has a common economic policy that 
appHes to both halves of the Empire, In spite of the fact that the 
whole region forms one single customs area, the Hungarian Govern- 
ment has already tned to set up a customs frontier. The complaints 
of the Austrian industrialists concerning the efforts of the Hungarian 
Government to protect its young and less developed industries at the 
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expense of the Austnan, have already repeatedly disturbed the 
harmony of the two states, to say nothing of the anxiety regularly 
caused by the renewal of the compromise, both states fancying their 
mterests prejudiced in the calculation of the so-called ‘ Key ' to their 
common expenditure. Without wishmg to criticize the sentiments 
of comradeship entertained by our Magyar fnends, I would never- 
theless be mchned to doubt whether they would be more willing to 
throw open their gates and markets for the importation of German 
mdustnal products which, owing to Germany’s own protective tariff 
and the older development of her mdustnes, might easily compete 
successfully with Austnan goods If it is difficult for the various 
parts of the Dual Monarchy, in view of the disparate stages of their 
economic development, to find a tmiform basis for their economic 
policy, how much more difficult will it be to find a solution when the 
problem is made still more compheated by the admission of such a 
mighty economic unit as the German Empire, a country moreover 
whose export trade has found overseas markets in the discovery of 
which our allies have played a comparatively insignificant part. 

You say that ' we step forward together into the world’s history as 
one great family of states and peoples.' These inspinng words would 
move me far more than they do but for the feeling I have that we 
have already for some time past been treadmg the stage of world 
history. Before the war Austria and Germany got on very well 
together and we had no reason to complam of any lack of affection 
on the part of our alhes. That, at least, has been my personal ex- 
perience and the impression I have always got during my annual 
sojourn on my Austrian estates. 

Genuine altruism, a quality which I, like yourself, regard as the 
basis of political ethics, finds utterance in your wish to restrict the 
sale of German goods in Balkan markets in favour of Austro- 
Hunganan competitors, and I am quite of your opinion when you 
say that ' Austria and Himgary wish to be hampered as httle as 
possible by Germany in their necessary industrial expansion in the 
Balkans ' That is my conviction, too. I am somewhat more 
sceptical, however, with regard to the zone system that you propose. 
Such a system would amount to subdividing the Balkans into 
spheres of interest, somewhat after the fashion that we wanted to 
have introduced in Asia Minor before the war, but did not dare 
officially to define out of regard for the justifiable sensitiveness of 
the Sublime Porte. Only in remote parts of Africa and Asia has 
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this system hitherto been employed. Unlike the Balkan States m 
question, these Asiatic and Afncan communities are not young, 
mdependent and ambitious states that resent subdivision in any 
shape or form, even when it is purely economic m aim, but are 
regions where foreign mterference in their affairs has been made 
possible only by their helplessness 

I do not hke having to differ from such a famous economist and 
parhamentarian on a question hke most-favoured-nation treatment. 
Statistics show, however, that even before America came mto the 
war on the side of our enemies, about fifty per cent of Germany's 
two thousand five himdred miUion dollars worth of exports went to 
what are now enemy countnes. This was about four times the value 
of the goods taken from us by our present allies. The British Empire 
was our best customer, taking twenty per cent of our exports. I 
had hitherto been under the impression that one of the most important 
tasks that awaited us on the conclusion of peace would be to sweep 
away the obstacles in the way of the resumption of trade relations 
that have been destroyed by the war. I regard as the chief of these 
obstacles our exclusion from most favoured nation privileges or any 
tariff discnmmation against us such as that which is apparently 
contemplated by the Pans Economic Conference. 

Although, unfortunately, I do not, like you, subscnbe to a neutral 
agency for press cuttings about Middle Europe I nevertheless fancy 
that I have remarked that various references to the Middle Europe 
movement have been, no doubt wrongly, interpreted in an impenal- 
istic sense and that the term is being used as an effective weapon for 
agitation in favour of an economic union against us. Nor do I think 
that we should be in a position to demand for ourselves either the 
minimum tanff or most favoured nation treatment, if we refused to 
grant them to others. 

With regard to your question as to the meaning to be attached to 
the word ' Byzantine,' I need hardly say that it refers not to bureau- 
cratic but to geographical tendencies. Your declaration to tlie effect 
that the ' genesis of the aspirations for a Middle Europe is not 
economic but political in character ' makes comment on my part 
superfluous, since analogies and reminiscences press upon one's mind 
almost automatically, directly the political character of the projected 
union is admitted, even though we may not for a moment confuse 
' Middle Europe ' with the Middle Ages. 

Before concluding, you must permit me a personal remark. I am 
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no admirer of either brag or braggarts. This need not prevent me 
from remarking that I possess courage enough to confess to holding 
an opinion even when by doing so I run the risk of seemg some 
similar view expressed in an English newspaper and of then bemg 
taxed by you with helping to support English accusations. I have 
ahready mentioned that your ‘ Middle Europe ' propaganda is being 
exploited by our enemies to our mjury. It is even possible that this 
may have been attempted in more senses than one. I cannot, 
however, see why I should on that account be expected to get up any 
enthusiasm for the project. Nor does the fact that my opinions are 
combated with admirable eristic skill incline me the more to do so. 

Yours very faithfully, 

Lichnowsky. 


Ill 

To The Prussian Upper Chamber. 

Berlin, 20th Apnl, 1918. 

Under Paragraph 9 of the Ordmance of 12th October, 1854, 
a vote of censure has been proposed against me. Although I little 
imagined that I should ever have to answer a charge of having in the 
affair of the much talked of Memorandum behaved in a manner not 
in keeping with the dignity of this High House, or that I should ever 
have to defend myself against the slanderous and distorted versions 
of the matter that have appeared in the Press, I nevertheless feel 
myself bound to expound the actual circumstances of the case to the 
Commission that has been appointed to examine the proposal before 
the House. Through a monstrous indiscretion my reflections were 
spread abroad and published. The document wiU probably be 
known to most of the members of this House, either in the form of 
excerpts published with maliaous comment in the columns of the 
Press, or m the form of copies, made at the instigation of some person 
unknown, and bearing the garbled title : ‘ The Guilt of the German 
Government in the World War.' The title alone is sufficient to 
brand this private and confidential document of mine with a tendency 
it was never intended to have. 

My private secretary typed out the Memorandum, making at the 
same time a few carbon copies. The document bore the title, ‘ My 
Mission to London, 1912-1914.' It was meant to be a justification of 
my personal attitude as German Ambassador at London against 
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unobjective and unfounded attacks and was written for my own 
satisfaction and for that of my family. It was, furthermore, meant 
to be a record both of my impressions and expenences m London and 
of my ideas on the pohtics of the time. These notes were mtended 
for my family archives and were shown by me only to a small number 
of intimate acquaintances 

As the document was of a confidential character it was to be 
expected that I myself should be the central figure of the statements 
contained in it This being so, it naturally creates a painful impres- 
sion that anyone should venture to choose for the memorandum the 
forged title quoted above. 

The pnnted document represents me as sa5ang that the failure of 
my Mission was due to the Tucken of our policy. My own copy 
speaks not of Tucken (tricks) but of Luoken (gaps). 

With regard to the publication of my Memorandum, I have not 
even to reproach myself with carelessness. No politician wiU regard 
it as a transgression on my part that I should have discussed my ideas 
in a circle of intimate friends and under the pledge of strictest con- 
fidence, especially when it is remembered that I was being unjustly 
attacked at the time, even by people in offiaal circles. 

All the men to whom I showed my Memorandum had treated it as 
strictly confidential. One of them, however, was incautious enough 
to entrust it for twenty-four hours to Captam von Beerfelde of the 
Pohtical Department of the General Staff, who frequently came to 
him for information on political and economic questions. The 
Memorandum was lent to Captain von Beerfelde on the express 
condition that he should only read it himself and that he should 
return it next day. This officer, contrary to his promise and in spite 
of repeated reminders, kept the document one or two days longer in 
his possession. In his naive ignorance of the world, he failed to 
recognise the importance of the memorandum. Under the delusion 
that it might help to bnng about peace, he had had some fifty epoies 
made of it. These he sent to His Imperial Highness the Crown 
Prince, the Duke of Brunswick, Prmce Max of Baden, Field-Marshal 
von Hindenburg, General Ludendorff, Dr. SoH, Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Count von Roedem, Secretary of the Treasury, to the 
General Staff and other offiaal departments in addition to a number 
of eminent personages in public life. Apparently nothing was done 
by any of these gentlemen to prevent ihe contents of the document 
from being bruited abroad. I myself only got wind of what had 
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happened some weeks later and immediately set to work to collect 
the copies that had got about. Unfortunately Captam von Beer- 
felde had m the meantime sent the Memorandum to various members 
of Parliament and joumahsts, so that all my efforts were in vain I 
thereupon reported the matter to the Chancellor, Dr and 

have since been in constant touch with the German Foreign Office in 
my endeavours to prevent the further circulation of the document 
I especially endeavoured to prevent it finding its way abroad. 

I thmk I am justified in saying that I could not possibly have 
foreseen such an indiscretion. 

All these facts have been discussed in detail before a Berlin court 
at the legal investigation ordered against me by the Crown Attorney. 
I have therefore instnxcted my legal adviser, Dr von Gordon, to ask 
this High House to disregard any immunity I may enjoy as one of 
its members, and to authorize the Crown Prosecutor to taVp pro- 
ceedmgs against me. The trial will, I hope, still further exonerate 
me from having been guilty of any breach of offiaal secrecy. 

There can here be no question of any act of mine having injured 
the dignity of this House. 

Is it then the views contained in my Memorandum that are railed 
in question ? I feel sure this is not the ca-se. For I have not 
expressed a single idea that is not shared by numerous politicians, 
even within this House itself. 

The ideas to which I wished to give expression were in brief the 
following : 

In the first place I wanted to show that an understanding with 
England, which was the pronounced object of my Mission, was quite 
within reacli and that such an understanding had almost been 
achieved when the world war broke out. I wanted to show, too, that 
the British Cabinet was most willing to help towards tliis end. The 
treaty concerning the Portuguese colonics was drawn up ready to be 
signed, as was also the treaty concemmg the Bagdad Railway. In 
both cases the I-ondon C'abinct had shown the greatest willmgness to 
meet us halfway. The Anglo-French understanding in 1904 had 
been introduced in much the same way with a treaty concerning the 
interests of the two countries in North Africa and the Anglo-Russian 
treaty of 1907 with a .similar agreement concerning interests in Asia. 

I also tried to .show in my Memorandum tliat England did not want 
the war, but that she had, as I had reported in my dispatches, only 
intervened in order to protect France and Belgium 
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In his replies to my dispatches, Herr von Jagow confirmed my 
views on all essential pomts by declaring that ‘ he, too, beheved in 
Sir Edward Grey's love of peace and in his earnest desire to arrive at 
an understandmg with us.' 

Von Jagow also confessed that the ' Enghsh Government had 
pursued a pohcy that aimed at an understandmg.' He expressly 
stresses the fact that he himself ' considered an Anglo-German 
rapprochement as desirable and an tmderstanding on the pomts m 
which our interests clashed as attainable.' He further declared that 
‘ it was not correct to say that the reports that England would under 
all circumstances protect the French had failed to find credence in 
the German Foreign Office.' 

The second idea that I wished to make clear was that our political 
orientation since the Berhn Congress or at least since the denuncia- 
tion of the Re-msurance Treaty, was based on an error which in time 
was bound to lead to a European war. I wanted to prove that the 
present world-war did not origmate in a defective imderstandmg with 
England, but m the long years of neglect that characterized our 
relations with Russia. I can appeal to Bismarck for support m this 
attitude. He earnestly warned Germany against allowing any 
irreparable breach to anse between the two Powers. 

Thirdly and lastly, seeing that up to the end of July 1914 we had 
not realized the gravity of the situation but had beheved that a local- 
ization of the conflict was possible, I wanted to show that although 
we had not actually willed the war, yet our attitude was such as 
ever3rwhere to give the impression that we really wanted war. The 
English offer of mediation, the acceptance of which I earnestly 
recommended, was turned down by Germany, and the Russian 
suggestion that the dispute should be subnutted to the Hague 
Tribunal was left unanswered But it was our brusque refusal to 
allow any Power to mtervene in the Serbian question that did us 
most harm m the eyes of foreign countries Furthermore, we took 
up the attitude that we would only permit mediation between 
Austria and Russia if the Serbian question— which was the real 
point at issue — ^were excluded. The fact, too, that we declared war 
on Russia without Austria-Hungary having been attacked, and at 
the very moment when Count Berchtold ^ wanted to give way, could 
not but strengthen foreign countnes m their impression. Austria- 

1 Cf. Englisli Blue Book (Documents No 137 and No. 61) , Austrian Red 
Book (Documents No 53 and No 56) ; French Yellow Book (Document 
No 120) 
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Hungary, it will be remembered, did not enter the war till 5th 
August 

' From the very beginning of the conflict, we adopted the stand- 
point that it was a purely Austrian affair which Austria alone would 
have to settle with Serbia We therefore directed all our efforts 
towards localizing the war and towards convincmg the other Powers 
that Austria-Hungary in justifiable self-defence and compelled by 
circumstances, had had to decide on an appeal to arms. We 
emphatically contended that no civilized state had a nght to attempt 
to hold Austna back m this fight agamst barbarism and a crimmal 
code of political ethics or to save the Serbs from righteous punish- 
ment. In this sense we instructed our representatives abroad.* 
German White Book. Memorandum of 3rd August, 1914. 

The conflict was simply to be localized. It was, however, only 
the statesmen at Berlm and Vienna that beheved in the possibility 
of such a localization. The reproach has been levelled agamst me 
that my statements might prove harmful to the prestige of the 
German Empire. The following passage in the German White Book 
of 3rd August, 1914, will, I thmk, suffice to refute this criticism : 

* Under these circumstances, Austria could not but say to herself 
that it was compatible neither with the dignity nor with the security 
of the Monarchy to look on inactive any longer at the doings on the 
other side of the frontier The Austnan Government informed us of 
their conception of the matter and asked for our opinion. We were 
able to assure our AUy of our cordial acquiescence and to infonn her 
that any action deemed necessary by her to put a stop to the Serbian 
movement directed agamst the very existence of the Dual Monarchy 
would meet with our approval In giving her this assurance, we 
were well aware that any warlike steps taken by Austria-Hungary 
agamst Serbia might bnng Russia into the arena and thereby m 
accordance with our treaty obligations involve us m a war. In 
recognition of the vital interests of Austna-Hungary that were at 
stake, we could neither advise our Ally to make concessions that were 
mcompatible with her honour, nor deny her our support in her 
moment of need * 

From these official statements concerning the causes of the war the 
following facts become clear : 

{a) That Austria-Hungary mtended to have recourse to ' deeds ' in 
dealing with Serbia (in other words, she meant war) ; 

{h) That she * informed * us of this intention ; 
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(c) That we ' out of the fullness of our hearts ’ declared our 
acquiescence and assured her that ' armed action ' against 
Serbia would meet with our approval In other words, 
we encouraged Austria-Hungary to go to war with Serbia ; 

{d) ' That in domg this we were well aware that any warhke action 
on the part of Austria-Hungary agamst Serbia would bring 
Russia into the arena and might possibly, ' in accordance 
with our obligations to our ally,' involve us m a war. 
Accordmg to this, we knew perfectly well that we had to 
expect a world war, for I had continually pomted out m my 
dispatches that England would come in on the side of 
France ; 

(c) That we did not * counsel Count Berchtold to moderation,' but 
that we assured him of our support under all circumstances. 

In the circular note issued by the Chancellor to the Federal 
Government this statesman furthermore says : 

* If, however, contrary to our hopes, the conflagration should be 
extended through Russia's intervening, we should in loyalty to 
our treaty obligations have to support our neighbour, the Dual 
Monarchy, with all the forces at the disposal of the Empire.' 

According to this, the German official declarations state quite 
unambiguously that we were not attacked, inasmuch as we were con- 
fessedly prepared, even at the cost of a world war, to use all the 
forces at the disposal of the German Empire for the glory of Austria 
and for the dynastic interests of the Lothnngians. 

Whilst I, for my part, argue that we did not believe that Russia would 
intervene, in oth&f words, that we did not actually will the war, the 
German White Book declares that we steered deliberately into the world 
war, fully realising what might be the result of our attitude. 

This, I think, proves beyond a doubt that the official documents 
are far more damaging for us than are the statements contained in 
my Memorandum. 

A nation may doubtless will a war without this necessarily being a 
crime. The only question m such cases is whether such a war is 
regarded as a practical necessity or not. That, of course, is a matter 
of opinion. Bismarck, in his Reflections, says that he had ' given his 
counsel in favour of three wars ' ; so that on those occasions, too, it 
was not we who were the attacked. 

The telegram addressed to Herr von Tschirschky on the evening of 
29th July, which became public through Herr von Bethmann- 
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HoUweg’s speech of 19th August, was, so far as is known, the only 
message sent by us to Vienna advocating moderation. This message 
shows that at the last moment when Berlin finally recognised the 
seriousness of the situation, we were ready to make concessions. 
Then came the Russian mobilization, our ultimatum and our 
declaration of war on Russia, and the world war was let loose. 

Every citizen has the right to cnticize his Government, If it 
holds good that he may find fault with his Government’s home policy, 
the same must apply in the case of foreign policy. The Conservative 
Party itself has, as is well known, submitted the internal policy 
pursued by Herr von Bethmann to the sharpest criticism I, to my 
no small regret, am unable to appreciate the foreign policy of this 
statesman as highly as other members of this House appaiently do 
But I fail to see how the dignity of the Chamber can in any way be 
affected by my holding this view. 

It goes without saying that my criticisms were not intended for the 
pubhc or even for wide circles. No one can regret more than I do 
that my intimate and candid discussions should thiough an unfoi- 
tunate concatenation of circumstances have been made accessible to 
friends and foes alike. I think I am, however, entitled to state that 
the assumption that the publication of this document did serious 
harm to the interests of the Fatherland is, to say the least of it, 
greatly exaggerated. All the essential facts had long since become 
known from the vanous official publications, and our own White 
Book was, as I have explained above, in reality much more unfavour- 
able to us than were any views expiesscd by me. 

General Smuts in a recent speech declared that Herr von Jagow’s 
reply was much more damaging than either my notes or the revela- 
tions made by Dr. Muhlon, a gentleman, by the way, with whom I am 
not acquainted. In a London letter printed in the foreign Press, more- 
over, it is stated that in British parliamentary circles the outspoken- 
ness of the former German Ambassador is regarded with distrust, as it 
is suspected that the German Government is behind the publication 
of the Memorandum, its object being to pave the way for an under- 
standing with England and to strcngtlicn the hands of Lord 
Lansdowne. 

I may in conclusion point out that after my return from London 
I refrained, though not without a struggle, from answering the 
attacks made upon me on many sides hy people who Ixad no real 
knowledge of the facts of the case. I have always declared that as 

L.H.A. K 
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long as the world war was still going on I should not reply to any such 
accusations. I am convinced that the members of the Commission 
will not shut their eyes to the fact that my strictly confidential 
statements expressing the view that the world war might have been 
avoided contam nothing inconsistent with the dignity of a member of 
tliis House. Nor do I fear that any member of this Chamber, to 
which I have had the honour to belong for the past sixteen years, will 
have the slightest misgiving as to the genuineness of my patriotism 
I confidently hope that the explanations I have given will help 
towards a calm and objective judgment m this painful affair. I feel 
sure that the astonishing motion laid before the House, a motion 
that was probably influenced by the malicious and libellous attacks 
made against me in certain organs of the Press, will be satisfactorily 
dealt with. 


IV 

AN APPEAL TO THE BRITISH NATION ^ 

Berlin, November, 1918. 

In this hour of distress and defeat I turn to the British nation 
and to its leadmg statesmen, not in any official capacity but as a 
private individual, as a friend of England and as one of the innumer- 
able Germans who from the very outset have condemned this unhappy 
war and who, despite all the horrors we have witnessed dunng the 
past four years, have never lost faith in the Bntisli people’s sense of 
justice or in its straightforwardness and have never doubted its 
sincere wish to offer us the hand of reconcihation as soon as the 
fratricidal stnfe was over. I turn to my many personal friends, 
first and foremost to Lord Lansdowne, Lord Grey and Mr. Asquith, 
and beg them to throw into the scale their high personal reputation, 
which raises them above all differences of Party, on behalf of the 
lofty ideals of humanity and justice which charactense their political 
past. 

Now that the aims have been attamed for which England entered 
the war, viz. the protection of Belgium and France and the trans- 
formation of Germany into a state with a democratic basis, I still 
find it impossible to believe that the thirst for revenge, the wish to 
strangle the German nation, will oust all those other feelings which 


^ Onginally published m Vofwaetts 
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actuated the British as a people before the war and which I person- 
ally witnessed on so many occasions. 

If since the beginning of the war I have never hesitated to declare 
that it was not, as a noisy Press declared, the will to destroy that 
drove the British Government into the war, I have based my hopes, 
as have various pohtical friends, on the belief that England’s attitude, 
once the struggle was over, would justify my view and demonstrate 
that England’s humanity and justice would outlive the chaotic 
passions of war and refuse to lay upon the German people, which 
has made and must still make, such terrible sacnfices, burdens 
that would amount to strangulation and make the re-knitting 
of the lacerated bonds of friendship with England for ever im- 
possible. 

The terms of the armistice now laid upon us arc animated by a 
spirit for which one can find no other name than revenge ; for if 
these terms were conscientiously observed, they would infalhbly 
bnng m their tram misery and famine, anarchy and chaos. No 
Government, however strong, would be able to ward off the con- 
sequences of such conditions or to guard Europe against the danger 
» of mfectious tendencies that run counter to all law and order. Nor 
could any Government prevent Russian terrorism, the greatest and 
most dreaded foe of democracy and freedom, from spreading to all 
the other members of the comity of nations In their own interests, 
our former opponents and, at their head, the great Bntish nation, 
must now see that they ought to help us to maintain law and order 
and not make it impossible for the German people to do so, a people 
the great majority of whom did not will the war and are now filled 
with a sincere desire that Germany shall tread the path of recon- 
ciliation and peaceful labour as a diligent member of the great family 
of nations. The foundations without which there can be no recon- 
struction after such an unexampled catastrophe must not be 
begrudged to this nation, if it is to build up a new peaceful and 
democratic state. 

Is it necessary that I should point out that a peace violently 
imposed upon us, entailing the cruel exploitation of our plight, would 
endanger the ideal of the League of Nations and the future peace of 
the world ? Must I point out that a peace containing conditions which 
would not only ruin us both finanaally and economically but would 
also dismember the FathcTland by separating from it geographi- 
cally and economically indispensable areas which owe their prosperity 
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to German administration and to the German sense of order, would 
mean the annihilation of the work of many generations and the 
sacrifice of German provinces that form part of one organic 
whole ? 

As a German patriot and at the same time as a friend of England*s, 
I speak to the British people and to all Enghshmen who despite the 
horrors of this war have managed to preserve their feeling for hum- 
anity and justice I appeal to all those whose political far-sighted- 
ness has not been dimmed by passion and I ask them whether they 
will help us to create a state of things which will, on new foundations, 
later on permit of reconciliation and rapprochement, the restoration 
of the trade relations indispensable to both nations, and of mutual 
peaceful work in the service of a common humanity, or whether they 
would rather destroy this foundation, cripple the German people and 
surrender it to chaos, thereby making our dream of a world peace and 
a world of law and order a sheer illusion. 

I make my appeal not to the British nation's sense of pity, but to 
its commonsense and insight, and I sincerely hope that my appeal 
will not remain imhecded 


V 

To Herr Theodor Wolff, Editor of the Berhner TagehlatL 

Kuchelna, 26th May, 1925. 

May I be permitted to say a few words on the wretched flag 
question ^ 

Like many others, I deeply regretted that it was thought necessary 
at Weimar to abohsh the black, white and red flag which was known 
all over the world and beneath whose glorious colours we had con- 
quered the world markets. The change was made chiefly at the 
instance of the Austrian representative, Professor Hartmaim, who 
thought the prospects of a union more promising under the black, 
red and gold banner. Quite apart from the consideration that the 
desirability of a union is a much disputed question, it is very doubtful 
whether the Allied and Associated Powers would permit it. The 
union is a question which, in my opinion, depends not on colours but 
on material interests, and it would, to put it mildly, be an exaggera- 
tion if out of what its advocates profess to be consideration for a 
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population numbering little more than one tenth of that of Germany 
we went so far as to replace for their sake the flag of the newly united 
German Empire by the colours of the Greater-Germany party ^ of 
the Frankfort Parliament of 1848. 

Even the citizen-kingdom in France did not in 1830 abolish the 
revolutionary tricolour : La Tncolore a fait le tour du monde. 

As, however, according to the Constitution, the black, red and gold 
is now a flag in being, it will not do simply to ignore it, especially as it 
has developed into the symbol of the repubkcan state. On the other 
hand, we cannot fail to recognize that all Germans living abroad, 
as well as the bulk of all the middle-class parties, and even many 
members of the Centrum and the Democrats, cling to the old colours 
of the North German Confederation and the German Einpiie, and 
will not hear of such a thing as a change of flag. 

A flag conjured up out of the imagination and designed on some 
entirely new pattern could not, even though it i)ossessed all the 
international virtues of Esperanto, rescue us from this dilemma 
Such a flag would satisfy nobody and would merely increase tluj 
present chaos. The only result would be that we should then have 
three flags instead of two. 

I therefore agree with those who think that the question ought to 
be decided by a referendum. Should a majority of the German 
people pronounce in favour of one or the other of tlie two flags, the 
question would bo decided for ever. I sec no other solution. 

Yours, etc., 

I.ICHNOWSKY. 


VI 

To His Excellency The Grand Admiral von Tirpitz. 

Kuciielna, 3n/ November, 192O. 
Your Excellency has done me the honour to publish in your 
new Collection of Documents a confidential letter which 1 addressed 
to you under date 26th September 1914.® I have no reason what- 

1 This paity, as cUstinguibhed from the SnmlUT-Geimaay jiarly, wns ia iavour 
of establishing a new CJeriuaix ICmpirc which should uicludc uU (icrumu- 
speaking states, including Austria. (Tr ) 

*Cf page 179 et seqq, of Ovutsche OhnmachtspohUk im Weltkyte/fe ; vou 
von Tirpitz ; Hamburg and Jicrlm, lUnseatische VeiUgsanstalt, (I'r.) 
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ever to repudiate the opinions I then expressed when I said that we 
should not succeed in ‘ dictating peace * and that therefore the goal 
we ought to aim at was a peace by understanding arranged with 
England as mediator Throughout the war I advocated, unfortun- 
ately without success, this line of action in opposition to Your 
Excellency and most of the other pohtical and military people of 
influence. Events have shown only too clearly how nght I was 
Hitherto it has always been the custom, unless the consent of the 
writer has first been obtained, to refrain from pubhshing documents 
that possess neither an official nor a business character. In the 
present case I should have acquiesced with special pleasure, but 
should naturally have wished that the ironical remarks concerning a 
diplomatic friend at the close of the letter should have been omitted 
as superfluous. 

My surpnse at the pubhcation of my letter has been increased by 
reading in a letter of yours to Admiral von Capelle, published in the 
same work and dated i6th October, 1914, your views concerning my 
ability to judge character and on my capacities in general. I am 
naturally loth to regard the confidence I placed in Your Excellency 
on various occasions as one of the reasons why you reproach me with 
a lack of judgment. Our opinions of the leadmg statesmen in the 
Wilhelmstrasse and of their policy previous to the outbreak of the 
war so completely coincide that we should have a great deal in 
common. 

We were at one, too, in the conviction that our Fleet was not 
responsible for England's taking part in the war, and we agreed 
that England, even apart from the Fleet question and even had there 
been no violation of Belgian neutrality, would never have permitted 
a second Sedan, I had constantly reported in this sense without 
finding credence at our Foreign Office. If nevertheless I, as will 
become clear from the dispatches printed along with your other docu- 
ments, up to the last moment hoped that England would adopt a 
waiting attitude, I did so because I was convmced of the unqualified 
desire for peace that animated both the British Government and the 
British nation, and because I knew, moreover, that the feeling of the 
Cabinet was divided. 

Your Excellency will, however, admit that my judgment, not only 
concerning the upshot of the war, but also concemmg the necessity 
of a peace by understanding and especially concerning the effect of 
unrestricted submarine warfare, turned out to be more correct than 
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the programme of the so-called * Fatherland Party ' ^ which led us to 
the Peace of Versailles 

With the assurance of my highest consideration, I remain, 

Your Excellency's very obedient servant, 

Lichnowsky. 


VII 

To The Editor of the Schlesische Zeitung, Breslau. 

Berlin, TOth December, 1916. 

Under the heading ' German Diplomacy in England ' you 
publish in your columns a letter from a correspondent in which the 
writer states that what he calls my ‘ sin against the Fatherland ' is 
especially heinous because through my Memorandum, which by a 
regrettable indiscretion was published during the war and re-published 
at the close of the war with the consent of the Foreign Office, the 
' fiction ' that the German Government wanted the war was put in 
currency. The gift for fiction in this case, should, I imagine, he 
attnbuted not to me but to your correspondent, in whom I think I 
recognise a former colleague who has long since been placed on the 
retired list. If the writer — ^who, by the way, rightly seeks the sliort- 
comings of Gennan policy of those days where alone they are to be 
found, viz. in the central office at Berhn, and not on the penphery — 
had taken the trouble to read my Memorandum carelully, he would 
have discovered that I nowhere either suggest or state that our 
Government willed the world war. ' The whole world — everyone, 
in fact, except the statesmen at Berlin and Vienna— understood that 
this (the ultimatum to Serbia) meant not only war, but the world war. ' 
I by no means wish to deny that in my Memorandum I bring grave 
charges against the men who were at that time in charge of the Berlin 
Foreign Office. For these men, in spite of my persistent warnings 
that we were on the brink of a world war in which we stood to lose 
ever5rthmg and gam nothing, apparently allowed themselves to bo 
influenced by reports to the contrary and believed up to the last 
moment that the conflict could be ^ localized ' and that Italy would 
remain faithful to her German and Austrian allies in the event of the 
general European war coming about, a war which they persisted in 
regarding as improbable. I merely point out that the brusque 
demeanour of our Government in those critical days of July 1914 
i Of which Admiral von Tirpitz was President. (Translatci's note.) 
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could not but be interpreted abroad as a will for war. Nor could 
it fail to weigh heavily against us in the war-guilt question. That 
the men at the helm did not want a world war is evident, however, 
from the mere fact that they were ready to enter into negotiations 
when the seriousness of the situation at last dawned upon them. 
Then came the Russian mobilization and our declaration of war on 
Russia and France. Herr von Jagow said that there was sure to 
be some ' fuss and noise ’ raised. He regarded the unambiguous 
language of M. Sazonov as mere ' bluff.’ 

Hopmg that you will find space m your columns for these hnes, 

I remain, etc.. 

Prince Lichnowsky. 


VIII 

To Professor Albrecht Mendelssohn-Bartholdy and 
Dr. Friedrich Thimme. 

Berlin, 21st December^ 1926. 

May I make the foUowmg remarks with regard to the footnotes 
on pages 622 and 633 of Vol. XXXIX. of the Grosse PohUk der Euro- 
pUischen Kabinette ? 

1. During my official sojourn in London I learned nothing whatever 

either of the arrangements come to between the Enghsh and 
French Naval and General Staffs or of the correspondence 
between Grey and Cambon. On the contrary, the German 
Foreign Office had intentionally withheld from me all infor- 
mation concerning the material collected by its secret agents, 
published in the Norddeutscke Allgemeine Zeitung on i6th 
October, 1914, some time after the outbreak of the war. 

2. It was not through information given me by my chiefs that I 

received the first hint of an Anglo-French Naval Agreement, 
but through a jeering remark made during the latter part of 
my stay by Herr von Muller, our naval attach^, who had been 
mformed of it by the German Admiralty. 

3. If the Foreign Office was of opinion that I was letting myself 

be ' taken in ’ by Grey, and if statesmen in Berlin had grounds 
for supposing that Sir Edward Grey was not an ‘ honest, and 
truth-loving statesman,' it was the duty of the Chancellor 
and of the Foreign Office to inform me and to warn me by 
laying the necessary material before me. 
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4. This was not done either on the occasion of my visit to the 

Chancellor on the 29th June or when I called upon Herr 
Zimmermann, the Under-Secretary of State, or at any other 
time. Herr von Bethmann-HoUweg merely complained of 
the Russian armaments and pointed out the painful impres- 
sion caused by certam things that had come out with regard 
to Anglo-Russian agreements 

5. Your contention that I had been informed of the corre- 

spondence between Sazonov and Benckendorft or of that 
between Grey and Cambon is therefore incorrect. Neither 
the Chancellor nor anyone else ever told me about it. 

6. You refer to a statement made by Herr von Jagow to the 

effect that I had not been left in ignorance concerning the 
most ' important things,’ so far as they had a bearing upon 
my mission.^ The statement in question is an untruth. 
Herr von Jagow must know perfectly well that ' impoitant 
things ’ of which I should undoubtedly have been informed, 
things that were of the greatest importance for my mission, 
were withheld from me purposely m order if possible to lead 
me astray and to make me appear a tool. The conduct of our 
foreign policy lay at that time almost entirely in the hands 
of Herr Wilhelm von Stumm, the worthy successor of Herr 
Fritz von Holstein. Herr von Stumm was guided by the 
notion that he might become my successor in London. He 
therefore endeavoured with the willing support of Herr von 
Jagow, to paralyse and thwart my efforts with all the means 
at his disposal. Among other things, he proposed with this 
end in view to wreck the Colonial Treaty that had been 
drafted some time before. Does Herr von Jagow perhaps 
not reckon the Grey-Cambon correspondence and the Anglo- 
French Naval Agreements among the ' important matters * 
he refers to ? Does he really consider that Ballin’s mission 
to Grey and Haldane in July 1914, undertaken apparently 
with the object of undermining my position in London, an 
incident of which I remained in ignorance until 1915, was 
merely another of the " unimportant tilings ' that had no 
‘ bearing ’ on my mission ? 

As witnesses to the truth of the above statements, I might, if need 

^ For von Jagow’b statement on the cjucstion, see Nuyddeutsche Ztg, of 
23 March i<nS. (Tr ) 
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be, name the two Secretaries of State who have now retired, Dr. 
Zimmermann and Herr von Kuhlmann, my Counsellor of Embassy 
in London. 

With the request that you wiU be good enough to append this 
correction to the next volume of your pubhcations, 

I remain, etc., 

Liciinowsky. 


IX 

To Professor Albrecht Mendelsshon-Bartholdy and 
Dr. Friedrich Thimme. 

Berlin, 22nd December, 1926. 

With reference to my letter of yesterday, may I, in connection 
with your footnote on p. 129, Vol. XXXVII., point out that I can also 
cite Dr. Rosen, at that time German Minister at Lisbon, and Dr. Solf , 
then Secretary of State for the Colonies, as witnesses to the correct- 
ness of my statement that Herr Wilhelm von Stumm, who at that 
time wielded such absolute power in German foreign affairs, did his 
best to prevent the Colonial Treaty from coming mto effect.^ 

With the request that you will publish this supplementary note as 
well, 

I remain, etc. 

Lichnowsky, 


X 

To Dr. Friedrich Thimme, Berhn. 

Davos Platz, January, i(yz^. 

Dear Doctor Thimme, 

Many thanks for your letter of the 28th ult., which has been 
forwarded to me here. May I make the following comments ? 

First of adl I must point out that the Grey-Cambon correspondence 
has nothing whatever to do with the Anglo-Russian Naval Agree- 
ments. Consequently the Chancellor could, on 29th June, 1914, 
have told me about the Anglo-Russian Agreements had he chosen 
to do so, without necessarily touching upon the correspondence in 

1 This letter is discussed m a hostile article published by Colonel Schwertfeger 
(formerly of the German General Staff) in the Tagl Eimd!>chau of 29 Dec 1927 
(Tr) 
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question. My conversation with Herr von Bethmann-HoUweg on 
that occasion lasted scarcely half an hour. He confined himself, as 
I have already stated, in the main to generalities and to complaints 
about the Russian armaments, and in passing just touched upon the 
subject of the Anglo-Russian Agreements which had already been 
published in May in the Berliner Tagehlatt He did not communicate 
to me facts of any kmd, and the somewhat oracular statement to the 
effect that I had been given the ' mam outlines ' can therefore not be 
regarded as correct, as his utterances contained neither anything new 
nor anything at all positive I must therefore emphatically deny 
that the Chancellor on the 29th June gave me information of any real 
importance 

As far as I myself am concerned, the real question is not whether 
he touched upon the Anglo-Russian Agreements already published in 
the Press or not, but whether he brought to my notice, as it was his 
duty to do, the secret facts of which the Foreign Office had a precise 
knowledge, that is to say, the Anglo-Ficnch Naval Agreement, the 
Sazonov-Benckendorlf correspondence, the Grey-Cambon corre- 
spondence and other similar matters It would be very remarkable, 
too, if Herr von Bethmann-HoUweg had left behind him no notes 
concerning such an important conversation That lie, as you say, 
gave me clearly to understand that there must be some truth and 
authenticity in the articles published about the Anglo-Russian Naval 
Agreements may be correct, but even that was only given in the form 
of vague hints, or, as you yourself put it, in ‘ general outline.' 

I never demanded proofs or names of the sources from which the secret 
information had come, but I certainly did ob j ect to the 1 ntentional with- 
holding from me of information that would have been of the greatest 
importance for my mission, such for instance as that contained in the 
various secret documents published in the Norddeutsche A llgemeine 
Ztg, after the outbreak of war. It seems to me very remarkable, too, 
that the famous Grey-Cambon correspondence .should, as is alleged, 
not have come to the knowledge of the Foreign Office until June 1914. 
It IS somewhat strange that this correspondence that took place in 
November 1912, should so long have remained a secret while the 
Benckendorff-Sazonov correspondence was known after the lapse of 
only a few weeks. This fact would, to say the least of it, throw an 
extremely unfavourable light on the efficiency of the secret .service of 
the Foreign Office. According to information I have received, the 
Foreign Office came into possession of the above correspondence in 
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the winter of 1912-13. Unfortunately I have not the necessary 
documents at my disposal here, but I thmk I remember that the 
correspondence referred to is to be found in the senes of secret 
documents arranged m chronological order and pubhshed m the 
Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung 

I gladly accept your offer once more to consult the men whose 
names I have mentioned and if necessary to add a further note to 
your correction. I should hke to say m conclusion that I have full 
confidence m Herr von Schubert, the present Secretary of State at 
the Foreign OflBce, who was at that time Second Secretary at the 
London Embassy. He is no doubt in a position to give you any 
information you may require and to confirm my statements. 

I remain, etc., 


Prince Lichnowsky. 



MY LONDON DISPATCHES 

PREFATORY NOTE 

Unfortunately I am no longer in a position to make 
use of a number of extremely interesting letters of an 
official character addressed to me by Herr von Beth- 
mann-HoUweg, Herr von Jagow and Herr von Stumm 
These letters I lent in the original to one of the editors 
of the so-called Kautsky Documents who wished to 
make use of them ^ Soon afterwards they mysteriously 
vanished from his Berlin residence. 

1 The culprit was Count Max Montgclas In the Decombei 
issue of the KY%egs%chnldfvage, 1927, in answer to Pnnee Lich- 
nowsky’s statement, this gentleman expressf's his cxtieme 
regret that the very imjiortant documents entrusted to him 
by the l^zince sliould have got lost “ either in moving or in 
some other unaccountable way Unlortunatcly, Piincc 
Lichnowsky Jiad kept no copy of these official j>apers He 
seems to have implicitly trusted the orderliness of the man to 
whom he lent them. J^’or had Craf Montgelas by his re- 
searches, his methodology and his associations, not %\on the 
right to be regarded as an unbiassed and trustworthy seeker 
after truth m the question ol War (»uiH " ^ Herr Kautsky, 
the Socialist publicist who had been oiiginally entnist(‘d with 
the collecting and editing of the War (iuilt Documents, took a 
different view of the C'ount's leanings, and was anything but 
pleased when this ex-Ober(ju<irticrmeibter of the (ireai General 
Staff was appointed to assist ** him in lus work. Kautsky 
frankly expressed his distrust of the Count's goodwill anil 
thought that his purpose was to delay publication 

Count Montgclas, who with Herr Kautsky thus came to 
co-edit the Dec*. fclattTig to the OtUbreak of the War, hail had a 
cmiously mutable career. Alt ci having commanded a German 
Division on the Western fiont at the beginning of the war, 
he, for some reason 01 other, had retired or lx*en retired to 
Switzeilaud at an early stage of the war. He had not been 
long in that land of fieedom ere he piofossed himself an 
ardent pacifist ami a believci in (icrmany\s war guilt The 
theory that Geimany had been forced into a wai of delcnco he 
pronounced to be “ a he " '' Germany,’* ho told the author 
of f 'accuse, ** had deliberately biought about a preventive war 
only to transfoim this preventive war, in September, 1914 » 
into a downright war of conquest *' (Cf R Giellmg’s article 
m the WcUbuehm, 1928, p O25.) J Respite these and 
numerous other denunciations he was not trusted by men like 
Do Muehlon and Dr. von Schheben, the pacifist editor of the 
Ffe%e Zeitung (published by German refugees at Rerno duiing 
the war), nor did his attempts to get into touch with llie Biitish 
Legation at Rome meet with the faintest encoiuagcincnt 

At the end ol the war Count Montgelas again changed his 
coat and lias ever since l)c*en the most zcaloiw apologist for 
the old military regime and champion of the spotless innocence 
both of the General Stafl and of his Excellency Gottfried von 
Jagow. (Tr.) 
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First Section 

THE AUSTRO-SERBIAN DISPUTE 

To The Foreign Office. London, i^th November, 1912. 

Sir Edwaid Grey, who received me this afternoon, repeatedly 
expressed to me his satisfaction that the tension which had marked 
the last few days had considerably slackened and that there was no 
longer any reason to fear senous comphcations. He had authorized 
the British Minister in Belgrade to try to mfluence the Government m 
the direction of moderation and to represent to them that they would 
forfeit all sympathy among the Great Powers of Europe if they per- 
sisted stubbornly in a one-sided demand for an extension of temtory 
in the direction of the Adriatic. There was, he said, m the opinion of 
the Bntish Cabinet still another way of satisfymg the justifiable 
wishes of the Serbian people and that was to give them a safe com- 
mercial route with a port to correspond, or some line of connection 
with the Aegean. He knew for certain that the Russian Cabinet had 
brought its influence to bear on the Serbian Government in the same 
direction, so that the Belgrade Government would now clearly per- 
ceive that they could no longer reckon on any support from outside. 
The Austro-Hunganan Government had hitherto, he said, shown 
moderation, and one could only hope that it would not allow itself to 
be earned away into adopting any violent measures against Serbia in 
the event of the latter, in spite of warnings, insisting upon seizing 
possession of some point on the Adnatic coast. The Belgrade 
Government also knew that the creation of a fait accompli in this 
direction would in no way influence the final settlement of the 
frontiers, as no delimitation of frontiers could take place without the 
assent of the Great Powers. In principle, said Sir Edward Grey, 
everyone was agreed that Albania must come out of the present 
disturbances as an autonomous state. 

15S 
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In answer to my remark that, in accordance with the wish of Great 
Britain, we should be quite wilhng to associate ourselves with the 
step under consideration — the purpose of which was to prevent 
Constantinople's being seized by the Bulganans — ^provided that 
Great Bntam would continue to use her influence in St. Petersburg in 
the direction of moderation in the Serbian question, the Minister told 
me that negotiations between the Turks and the Bulgarians were 
already going on and that the war might be regarded as over. An 
occupation of Constantinople was, he said, no longer to be feared and 
the St. Petersburg Cabinet, so far as the Serbs were concerned, was in 
full agreement with London 

I took this opportunity to lay stress on the fact that we were in 
complete accord with Mr. Asquith's statement when that statesman 
said that it was desirable that none of the Balkan questions should be 
dealt with separately, but that it would be better to wait and settle 
them all together. I explained that the brusque behaviour of the 
Serbian Government had obliged us to take up a position with regard 
to one particular danger by which Austria-Hungary felt herself 
specially threatened The Minister quite concurred. He also 
expressed the hope that by the time that the various Balkan prob- 
lems had been settled as the result of our common action, the present 
excited mood would have had time to cool down He hoped that by 
then we should have succeeded in getting rid of all inflammable 
material. In conclusion he expressed profound satisfaction that it 
had proved possible to go hand in hand with us in this question and 
he hoped that in the future this might more and more be the case. 

My French and Italian colleagues whom I met at the Foreign 
Ofiice spoke m a similar strain. They, too, had received quietening 

Lichnowsky. 

To The Imperial Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg. 

London, x$th November, 1912. 

In a chance conversation I had with him. Sir A. Nicolson 
remarked that the attitude of Austria in the present crisis deserved 
every recognition. Vienna had, he said, in the face of Serbian pro- 
vocations, observed a dignified calm that one could not but admire 
The Serbs had alienated all sympathy with their noisy megalomania. 
The best thing for the Great Powers to do was to take Serbia's 
arrogant talk humorously. Liciinowsky. 
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To The Foreign Office London, i.%th November, 1912. 

My Russian colleague told me to-day that the Russian Note 
to Belgrade had turned out to be much sharper in tone than the one 
sent by the Bntish Government. He thought that Russia’s influence 
in Serbia was greatly oveirated abroad and that this was especially 
the case at the present moment when the Serbs, fresh from their 
military successes, were declaring their intention of freeing them- 
selves from any kind of tutelage, either on the part of Russia or of 
Austna It was therefore difficult to calculate what they would 
decide to do in the existing dispute with Austna Fortunately, he 
said, the relations between Sazonov and Count Berchtold, as the 
former recently told Count Benckendorff in London, are excellent. 
The confidence that marks them promises well for a peaceful settle- 
ment of the questions in dispute. 

Fortunately conditions now were not like those that prevailed 
when Aehrenthal and Isvolsky were at the helm, or the outlook would 
be much graver. If Austria had opposed the occupation of the 
Sandschak, the St Petersburg Government would hardly have been 
able to resist public opinion. But nobody would want to go to war 
over Albania, a state which in the unanimous opinion of the Great 
Powers ought to become independent The British Government, 
too, said Count Benckendorff, was absolutely opposed to a war and 
had in Belgrade supported the wishes expressed by Austria, well 
knowing that any other attitude would have rendered the danger of 
war considerably more acute. 

In conclusion Count Benckendorff told me that the well-informed 
Bulgarian Minister had expressed the opinion that his Government 
did not want to keep, or even to take, Constantinople, as it held the 
view that Bulgaria could not ‘ digest ' it. In other words, that it 
feared the bloodshed and the religious difficulties that would follow 
such an occupation, although it must at the same time be remem- 
bered that the victorious army might prove an incalculable factor and 
perhaps force its will on the Bulgarian Government, unless the 
Cabinet soon succeeded in re-establishing a direct understanding 
between Turkey and Bulgaria. Liciinowsky. 

To The Foreign Office. London, igth November, 1912, 

At the banquet following yesterday’s audience, granted me at 
Windsor that I might present my credentials, I had a long conversa- 
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tion with Sir Edward Grey. He seemed less confident with regard to 
the foreign situation than he had been on the occasion of our first 
talk. The treatment to which the two Austnan consuls had been 
subimtted by the Serbs had made an unpleasant impression on >iiTn 
and he seemed to fear further difficulties Austna-Hungary would 
be fully justified, he thought, m demandmg satisfaction 
He was afraid, however, that if it came to a colhsion between 
Austna and Serbia, public opimon in Russia might disastrously 
influence the Government, which had hitherto behaved m an exem- 
plary fashion and had recently given the hotheads at Belgrade the 
benefit of a cold douche Sir Edward Grey in answer to a question 
said that he had not received any unfavourable news on the pomt m 
question from the capitals concerned , he was, however, as I could 
see, worried about the insecurity of the situation. He seemed to 
attach speaal importance to finding a way out, some course that 
might prove acceptable to both parties, and suggested with a show of 
conviction that a very narrow strip of land along the Montenegrin 
frontier as far as the Adnatic might be handed over to the Serbs. 

I told him that this solution seemed to me nsky, since it was 
scarcely hkely tliat the Austnan Government, after the resolute 
attitude it had hitherto taken up in the question of a Serbian port on 
the Adnatic, would consent to such a proposal , it would be difficult 
for Austria to retreat without sacrificing prestige. The irredentist 
movement in the South Slav provinces of the Monarchy was far too 
senous to make it desirable to allow Serbia to encircle Austria in this 
way There were, too, I pointed out, in those mountainous regions 
technical obstacles that made it seem improbable that Serbia was 
prompted by purely econormc considerations in her desire to reach 
the Adriatic. 

The Minister admitted tins, but repeatedly declared that he had 
not contemplated the cession of the whole of Northern Albania, as 
Serbia had originally demanded, but only of a very narrow strip of 
temtory. If Montenegro wore allowed access to the sea, Austria 
could well afford to let Serbia get there too 
I did my best to talk him out of this idea and pointed out to him 
that not only had the other two members of the Triple Alliance 
supported the Dual Monarcliy in its attitude of refusal, but that the 
British Governmeni, as well as the St. Petersburg Cabinet, had also 
fully appreciated Count Berchtold’s standpoint. 

In this conversation I again got the impression that the British 

L.n.A. 1, 
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Cabinet is anxious above all to prevent any serious European 
complications and that this anxiety outweighs all other considera- 
tions m the question of finding a final solution of the Balkan problem 
It is at bottom a matter of comparative indifference to the British 
Government how the Turkish booty is divided up, as long as the dis- 
tribution does not give nse to a European war which would force 
Great Bntain to take sides The Bntish Government would also 
like to see peace, or at least an armistice, concluded as soon as pos- 
sible, and IS therefore not particularly dehghted at the latest Turkish 
success at Tchataldja, since it is feared that this success may 
strengthen the Turks' confidence and make them less ready for peace 

Sir Edward Grey promised to use his influence to get the disputes 
that had arisen treated in the most dilatory manner possible, experi- 
ence having shown that delay blunts their sharpness He also pro- 
mised to do what he could to have the various questions dealt with in 
the aggregate and not each one separately. 

The Mmister has asked me to come and see him to-morrow after- 
noon when among other things we are to discuss colonial questions 

Lichnowsky. 


To The Foreign Office. London, 25//^ November, 1912. 

During my visit to Sir Edward Grey to-day, I brought up for 
discussion M. Sazonov's utterance, at the same time referring to 
England’s wishes in the matter I suggested that influence should 
be brought to bear in St. Petersburg in the direction of greater 
restraint. The Minister replied that he was not aware that the 
Russian Government had made any definite promises with regard to 
a Serbian port ; on the contrary, so far as he knew Russia had always 
counselled moderation and calmness in Belgrade ; M. Sazonov had 
probably been tr3dng to find some middle course between the 
exaggerated Serbian demands and the brusque attitude of refusal 
adopted by Austna-Hungary in the question of an Adriatic port for 
Serbia ; he thought that Sazonov had done so without definitely 
takmg sides with either party. He, Sir Edward Grey, had also had 
visions of some such compromise as a solution of the problem. This 
time he spoke of a neutralised stnp of territory under Serbian control 
as the connection between the Kingdom of Serbia and the sea. The 
Minister seemed to me to have none too clear an idea as to the con- 
stitutional basis of his proposal ; he said that for the present he would 
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prefer not to take any definite attitude towards the question, but to 
leave the regulation of the whole matter tiU after the conclusion of 
peace when it could very well be dealt with along with the other 
questions. 

When I pomted out to Sir Edward Grey that the British and 
German Governments were united by the common wish to maintain 
peace and to avoid anything that might add to the acuteness of the 
situation, he quite agreed with me and declared his readiness to 
contmue his efforts along these lines Far from being nervous about 
the situation, he is distinctly optimistic and sees in the Russian and 
Austrian armaments purely preparatory measures He hopes that 
once peace has been successfully concluded between the Tuiks and 
Bulgars, the remaining questions will be settled peacefully among the 
Great Powers Among these remainmg questions he includes that 
of the islands, of Albania and of the Serbian poit ; for the rest, he is 
of opinion that the Great Powers wiU be able tacitly to accept the 
agreements come to by the belligerents. He also told me that he had 
advised the Turks not to negotiate first for an armistice, but to begin 
right away by discussing peace, as peace would not involve a dis- 
cussion of the Tchataldja line, whereas the first armistice had come to 
gnef through the Turks declining to hand over this line and thus 
deliver themselves defenceless into the hands of the victor. 

As for the islands in the Aegean, England would put forward no 
claims, as long as this was not done by any other of the Great Powers. 
The Minister seemed to be inclined to hand over some of the islands to 
the Greeks, 

He declared that he felt little interest in what happened to 
Macedonia. Lichnowsky. 

To The Foreign Office. London, 2Qtth November, 1912. 

My Russian colleague told me yesterday that military measures 
were being taken in Russia Mobilization in that country, he said, 
always proceeds more slowly than in Austna and very much more 
slowly than in Germany. The Government felt that it was necessary 
to be prepared for any emergency. M. Sazonov was thoroughly 
peaceful in his intentions. He had sharply repnmanded the Serbian 
Mmister here and had x^rotested against Serbia’s impudent preten- 
sions. Sazonov was apt, ha said, to flare up in a rage and to use 
much sharper expressions than he really intended. It was therefore 
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quite on the cards that he had expressed himself to foreign diplomats 
concerning the present cnsis m a form that did not correspond with 
the impression he had intended to give 

Count Benckendorff, who is a relative of mine and who has shown 
me marks of special confidence dunng my stay here, thmks that a 
solution will probably be found for the Serbian question The 
possibility of new Turkish successes causes him far more anxiety 
Judging by reports that have reached him from Russia, he is mclmed 
to fear that in such a case public opinion in Russia might bnng 
pressure to bear in favour of the Balkan States, in other words, agamst 
Austna, pressure that no Government could well withstand. He was 
of opinion that Russia had by no means seen the last of the spectre of 
Revolution Every Russian Government feared it. It was there- 
fore very difficult to count with any certainty on official circles and it 
was impossible to say who it was that was actually guiding the 
destinies of the Russian Empire 

My impression was that these statements made to me by Count 
Benckendorff, who attaches importance to maintaining good relations 
with the German Embassy here, were quite sincere and based upon an 
exact knowledge of the actual conditions in Russia They arc, I 
think, worthy of serious attention. 

Liciinowsky. 


To The Imperial Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg. 

London, T^th November, 1912. 

Mr. Acland, Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and 
a close friend of Sir Edward Grey’s, delivered a speech at Rochdale 
on Saturday, in which he emphasized the fact that from the beginning 
of the Balkan crisis up to the present the Governments of Germany 
and England had stood together unmterruptedly in close and fnendly 
relations. If difficulties had arisen, they were not of the British 
Cabinet's making, but could at most have arisen, if at all, through the 
utterances of irresponsible persons hke Lord Roberts. Later on in 
his speech Mr. Acland returned to Lord Roberts' well-known propa- 
ganda speech and expressed his satisfaction that the Field-Marshal had 
disclaimed as erroneous the interpretation that had been put upon his 
statement that Germany would attack Great Bntain as soon as she 
was strong enough to do so. Mr. Acland said that he would never- 
theless have preferred to have seen Lord Roberts unambiguously 
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withdraw his utterances as there was a danger that such speeches 
would often be used by Chauvinists in Germany as a weapon against 
England He could at least assure them that England would never 
embark upon an aggressive policy of violence such as had found 
expression in Lord Roberts* words Just as little did he believe that 
Germany would ever contemplate such a thing. 

Lichnowsky. 


To The Foreign Office. London, 2yth Novemherj 1912. 

Our discussion to-day. which took place at the Foreign Office 
after a luncheon with Mr, Asquith, was introduced by Sir Edward 
Grey with the remark that he had received satisfactory news from 
St Petersburg about the audience given by the Czar to the Austro- 
Hungarian Ambassador. The prospects of a peacful solution of the 
differences between the two countries had thereby been considerably 
improved He knew, he said, that M Sazonov was untiring in his 
efforts to find some way of setthng the disagreement between Austria 
and Serbia, and had been at special pams to appear as impartial as 
possible. The Russian Ambassador m London, too, had told him 
that the Russian Government chenshed the hope that some economic 
outlet in the direction of the Adriatic which would prove acceptable 
to Austna would be found for Serbia 

To him, personally, the question of Serbia getting a port on the 
Adriatic was a matter of indifference. His own efforts were solely 
directed towards finding a solution that would prevent one or other 
of the Great Powers from being drawn into the quarrel. The con- 
sequences of such an extension of the war would be incalculable and 
no mortal man could predict what Powers might then be involved in 
the struggle 

I told him that ever since my arrival I had had the impression that 
our two countnes, guided by a common wish for the maintenance of 
European peace, had in the present cnsis gone hand in hand and that 
I cherished the hope that this association might be continued through- 
out the further course of this affair as well as in future. It therefore 
seemed desirable, I said, that we should in common bring our 
influence to bear on friendly Powers in the direction of moderation 
and dissuade them from measures which ran counter to our common 
goal, the maintenance of peace, Russia's military preparations, for 
instance, could not but seem calculated to call forth counter measures. 
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Sir Edward Grey mentioned, — ^somewhat cxtenuatmgly,! thought, 
— that the visit of the Austrian Chief-of-Staft m Berlin had made a 
rather imfavourable impression on the Russians, and seemed to 
justify new armaments. 

Whether the Minister will make representations in the desired 
direction m St. Petersburg I cannot, of course, judge. I believe, 
however, that what I told him made some impression, and that he 
will continue to use his influence in the direction of moderation and 
the maintenance of peace. He regretted that peace had even yet 
not been concluded in Turkey and that the belligerents were still 
negotiating for an armistice He thought that it would be an easy 
matter to arrive at an understanding between the Powers once peace 
was concluded Questions such as the Macedonian problem, for 
mstance, could be excluded from the negotiations between the Great 
Powers, and attention could be concentrated on those questions that 
mterested them England would place the three questions already 
mentioned by me in the foreground, the Serbian port, Albania 
and the Aegean islands It was for the other Powers to put 
forward any questions in which they in their turn were specially 
interested 

Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter had suggested, said Sir Edward in 
the course of our conversation, that there should be an exchange of 
opinion on the weightiest points, before the Conference assembled for 
its final dehberations He, Sir Edward Grey, thought that it would be 
advisable for the various Ambassadors to meet mformally in one of 
the European capitals to discuss the points at issue, accordmg to the 
instructions received from their respective Governments and if 
possible come to some imderstanding. It was a matter of indifference 
what capital was chosen, M. Poincar6 had suggested that the repre- 
sentatives of the Balkan States should be present, but this would not 
be possible until after the conclusion of peace. A prelimmary dis- 
cussion of the character he had mentioned seemed to him to be 
better adapted for the achievement of their aims than a never- 
ending exchange of opinions between the Cabmets — a procedure 
which would not exclude misunderstandings and delays The 
assurance that Austna-Hungary had no intention of intervening in 
Serbia's military operations m Albania was accepted by the Mmister, 
I may remark in conclusion, with evident satisfaction. 

Lichnowsky. 
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To The Foreign Office. London, ^th December, 1912 

Sir Edward Grey sent lor me to-day and opened our conversa- 
tion with the remark that he was dehghted at the cordial words 
spoken m the Reichstag by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
concerning the relations between England and Germany The 
words used by the Secretary of State had been in complete accord 
with his own views and wishes. He had, he said, unfortunately no 
very good news to report from Austria-Hungary, as intormation bad 
reached him of further mobilization on a larger scale m that country 
He then asked me whether we still adhered to the old standpoint that 
had been repeated by Herr von Kiderlen-Wacchter, by which we 
undertook to deal with no question separately but to handle all 
questions in the aggregate, after peace had been signed 1 hastened 
to assure him that this was the case, and cx]->rossed my astonishment 
that he should for a moment think that we could abandon a pro- 
gramme which had bcicn put forward by Mr. Asquith and most 
willingly accepted by us. He replied tliat he feared that tlic speech 
of the German Chancellor, who to his surpiise had ev(‘n at the present 
stage emphasised the ])ossibility ot a war between tlie Contmtmtal 
groups, had induced him to put this question, and he asked me 
whether my impression was that this speech could be interpreted to 
mean that Germany was willing to guarantee to protect Austria's 
rear, in other words, to give her a blank cheque for all emergencies 
and lor whatever steps she might think it in her interest to take. 
He feared, he said, that such a far-reaching supiiorl of Austrian 
pohey would be mcompaliblc with our common goal, which was to 
maintain peace and ensure modeiation on either side, as it would only 
stiffen Austna's spint of r(\sistance 

Sir Edward Grey said that he wished above all that there might be 
no repetition of the situation that had ansen in 1909 ^ For he was 
convinced — and this sentence he twice icpcalod, witii special 
emphasis — that Russia would not a second time beat a retreat but 
would rather take up arms. It was therefore of supremo importance 
that the Serbian port question .should not become so acute that one 
or other of the two Great Powits concerned would be forced to give 
way. All his efforts were concentrated on getting tlie Austro- 
Serbian dispute treated in common with all the other questions at 

*■ This refers to the crisis which followed the annexation of Bosnia-TIcrzcgovma 
by Austria in rgoS in violation of the 'JVeaty of Tieilm (187H) to which Great 
Britain, France and Russia w<*tc signal orns. (Translator's note.) 
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issue, so that it might be possible to create compensations by includ- 
mg the Sandschak and other territories in the bargammg He could 
not, he said, suppress a certam anxiety lest the speech dehvered by 
Your Excellency, despite the fact that this speech had m general been 
favourably commented on here, might contribute towards bnngmg 
about a separation between the Austro-Serbian dispute and the other 
questions at issue, and thus stress the sharp opposition between the 
two European groups whose confrontation of each other in two 
opposmg camps he had so anxiously sought to avoid For he par- 
ticularly wished that no question of honour or of party should arise 
out of the dispute between the existmg groups, so that England and 
Germany, the two countries which had hitherto to a certain extent 
worked hand in hand as non-participants and with the same interest 
in the mamtenance of peace, should continue to work together as 
mediators at Vienna and St. Petersburg and also make it possible 
to create a basis for lurther political collaboration If, however, a 
European war were to anse through Austna's attacking Serbia, and 
Russia, compelled by pubhc opinion, were to march into Galicia 
rather than again put up with a huimhation like that of 1909, thus 
forcing Germany to come to the aid of Austria, France would 
inevitably be drawn m and no one could joretell what Jnrther develop- 
ments might follow 

This is the second time that Sir Edward Grey has given me this 
hint, a hint that cannot be misunderstood Vanous people in close 
touch with him have in the last few days corroborated his statement 
and told me that the British Government was particularly anxious 
to avoid European complications, as it feared that sucli complica- 
tions might agam jeopardise the rapprochement with us for which the 
way had been paved ; for, despite the fact that there were no secret 
agreements with France, it was for England of vital necessity to 
pr&oent that country from being crushed by Germany , England, they 
said, would have no alternative but to come to the aid of France 
should Germany, as is expected here, prove victorious over the 
French. Liciinowsky. 

To The Imperial Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg. 

London, gth December, 1912. 

In order to prevent any misunderstandings I should h’ke to 
sum up the impressions that I have received in London and from 
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time to time expressed in my dispatches Not only the Bntish 
Government but also the great majority of those people in England 
whose opinions count in political matters, are most anxious to live on 
good terms with Germany Ever}’’ opportunity of giving expression 
to this desire and of publicly testifying to the existence of an under- 
standing between us is therefore gladly utilised The general wish 
IS to hve in peace and fnendship with us, and the echo aroused here in 
all circles by the utterance of the German Secretary of State, as well 
as by my own recent speech, shows the correctness of this opinion. 
The attitude of the English Press dunng the last crisis corroborates 
this view. The Press, almost without exception, avoided any 
reference to the clash of interests in the Serbian question. 

In his foreign policy, and especially in dealing with the delicate 
questions at present occupying the attention ol Europe, Sir Edward 
Grey is guided by the wish to maintain peace and to go hand in hand 
with the Gennan Government in all important ahairs Nothing 
would therefore be less welcome to him than that the differences 
should assume such an acute lorm that a peaceful issue was no longer 
possible without the moral defeat of one or other of the two parties. 
In making his proposal not to treat any of the que.stions separately 
but to settle them all together by means of mutual compromises, he 
was prompted by the id(‘a that iii this way alone could the retreat of 
one of the tw'o partu‘s be rendered unnecessaiy. For although 
official Russia may not identify lierself with the Serbian demands, it 
is nevertheless clear, he thinks, that there is in Russia strong feeling in 
favour of the vSerbs, and that for tins reason everything should be 
avoided that could be interpreted as a threat or as pressure, so as to 
make it easier lor the Rassian (rovemment to maintain the moderate 
attitude it has hitherto adopted. Austria’s reinforcement of her 
armaments seemed to him on this account to be inopportune and has 
caused him .some uncasmes.s. 

Although M Isvolsky’s retreat m 1909 was not the result of pres- 
sure brought to bear by Germany, the not very brilliant r 61 c played 
by Russian diplomacy on that occasion and the incident of the 
* gleaming armour ' are still too fresh m people’s memories for the 
British Government not to feel a certain amount of justifiable 
anxiety lest a similar situation should again arise. I once more 
repeat that the main object of this Government is to avoid any 
complications on the Continent. In other words, tlie British Govern- 
ment wishes to avoid an}d:hing that might be interpreted as meaning 
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that the Russian Government would have to yield to pressure Irom 
without, and has suggested a Conference of Ambassadors so that in 
the end there may be neither victors nor vanquished and so that the 
Serbian question may through a concihatory attitude on both sides 
find a solution equally acceptable to both Austna and Russia 

These are the reasons why it is not desired here that participation 
in these discussions shall be coupled with stipulations from any side 
whatever, as it is thought wiser that all such stipulations should, out- 
wardly at least, appear to be the outcome of the discussions , in 
other words, it is felt here that it would be a mistake for the Powers 
concerned to contribute to a pektw pnnciptt. It was for this reason, 
too, that Your Excellency’s speech in the Reichstag caused uneasi- 
ness here The reference to Germany’s ' loyalty to her allies ’ was 
looked upon as a blast on a trumpet at a moment when everyone 
would have preferred to hear the tones of an organ 

We have to reckon with the fact, and in this matter no change has 
recently taken place — ^nor is any change to be anticipated — that 
England’s policy towards us is one of peace and friendship, but that 
no British Government could reconcile it with the vital interests of 
the country if it permitted France to be still further weakened 
This attitude is based neither on secret treaties nor on the intrigues 
of Edward VII. nor on the after-effects of the Morocco ensis, but 
solely on the consideration, which seems so natural to the English 
from their standpoint, that after a second collapse of France like that 
of 1870, the British nation would find itself confronted by one single 
all-powerful Contmental nation, a danger that must be avoided at all 
costs. 

Although it is always a dehcate task to make predictions in 
pohtics, I nevertheless venture to say that England will only attack 
us after we have marched into France and fought our first successful 
engagement, but even a declaration of war on France or of France 
against us would brmg in its wake the mobilization of the British 
Fleet, while a war with Russia alone, if such a thing were thinkable, 
would not necessarily involve the mtervention of the Bntish Naval 
forces. 

This is the situation with which we have to reckon. It is 0110, 
however, which makes it possible for us to continue developing and 
fostering our mutual relations without any sacrifice of our own 
interests, provided we show ourselves ready to meet the British half- 
way and avoid treading on their corns. It is for these reasons, too, 
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that Sir Edward Grey and the whole Cabinet are so anxious to see 
a peaceful settlement of the Serbian dispute 

J.ICHNOWSKY. 


Second Section 

BEFORE THE CONFERENCE OF AMBASSADORS AND THE PEACE 

CC^NFERKNCE 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs von Kiderlen ro 
THE Ambassador at London, Prince Liciinowsky. 

Berj-in, iSih November, 1912 

May I ask you to call on Sir Edward Grey and give him the 
following message The danger ol the situation, as I see it, is that at 
the impending Conference ol the Poweis arising out oi the conclusion 
of peace in tlic Balkans, individual Powers may give support to 
certain pretensions put forward by the Balkan States, pretensions 
that may be d(‘scnbcd as unacceptable by other Powers It seems 
to me that it is essential for the maint( 3 iiance of ])eace tliat before the 
beginning of the negotiations with the Balkan States the l^owcrs 
should agree upon a d<irmite programme, and especially that they 
should agree as to what demands of the Balkan States are in their 
opinion admissible and what arc not. 

First of all there is Albania, a country in which our allies, Austna 
and Italy, may have especial interests which they wish consideicd. 
The self-restraint shown by Austna in the face of Serbians direct 
provocations deserves recognition, but this self-restraint is only 
possible on the assumption that Serbian gamsons could not be 
regarded as having created the right to definite possession. It 
would be useful if at this stage this could he made clear to the Serbs 
from some other quarter As the autonomy of Albania is apparently 
desired by all parties, it does not seem possible to cut the country into 
two parts by running a strip of Serbian t(jrritory through it. We 
think, however, that an understanding may be possible on some such 
basis as the following : 

It would be a good thing if Austria would state as precisely as 
possible and communicate to the Powers what concessions she 
thinks she can make to Serbia, so tkat there may be a firm basis 
for the negotiations that are to be anticipated at the conclusion of 
peace. 
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According to information so far received from Vienna, a suitable 
basis for an understandmg with Serbia might, we think, be the 
granting of an assured railway hne This hne, while to a certain 
extent independent of Albanian territorial suzerainty, would run to a 
harbour on the Adnatic guaranteed for Serbian exports without 
thereby mvolvmg any acqmsition of temtonal rights by Serbia , 
further, safe transit for Serbia on Bosnian railways and safe transit 
for Austna to Salomca, both on the Serbian railways and on the 
Sandschak Ime after it has been built. Russia also has wishes, as far 
as we know, with regard to Constantinople and Adnanople, and also 
with regard to Mount Athos 

Before beginning peace negotiations with the Balkan States, it 
would be useful to formulate precisely all these wishes and to come 
to some agreement in advance concerning a programme which is to 
be supported by all the Great Powers. 

This would fall in with Mr. Asqmth's idea of not dealing separately 
with any particular question beforehand. Austna has observed this 
principle m her deahngs with Serbia and we assume that Russia is 
also doing so in the case of Bulgana 

In the event of Sir Edward Grey's falhng in with these ideas, it 
might perhaps be useful if he would try to get St. Petersburg and 
Pans to see things in the same light, while we would do the same at 
Vienna and Rome I am lookmg forward with interest to a wire 
from you tellmg me how Sir Edward Grey takes these suggestions. 

Kiderlen. 

To The Foreign Office London, 20th November, 1912. 

In accordance with your instructions I have just had an mter- 
view with Sir Edward Grey. The Minister seems on the whole to 
acquiesce. He said, however, that for the moment he could not give 
me a definite answer as he would have to think over the various 
points. He asked me to come again to-morrow when he would tell 
me what he thought of the suggestions. 

Speaking generally, he remarked that my communication con- 
tained two separate questions, firstly, the question of the prehnunary 
discussions which were to be undertaken with a view to coming to an 
agreement concerning a common programme, and second, by the 
request that England should back up the suggestion that the Serbian 
garrisons could not be regarded as creatmg a right to definite possds- 
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Sion. Without going any deeper into this question, he merely 
declared that the pnnciple of an autonomous Albania included in 
itself the question of the definition of its frontiers. It seemed to me 
as if he wished in this way to avoid broaching the delicate matter of 
Serbia's wishes on the Adnatic. For the rest, he made notes con- 
cemmg our standpoint, without urging any objection to our pro- 
posals. Another wire follows to-morrow 

Lichnowsky 

To The Foreign Office. London, 21st November, 1912 

On my visiting him to-day. Sir Edward Grey told me that he 
quite shared Your Excellenc3^’s idea with regard to the necessity of 
an early exchange of opinions between the Great Powers. 

As for the questions to be discussed, three points seemed to him of 
essential importance : 

1. The autonomy of Albania, 

2. Serbia's connection with the Adnatic, and 

3 The Aegean Islands. 

As regards Constantinople and Adrianople, this question seemed 
to him to drop out to judge by the armistice negotiations that had 
been reported between the Bulgars and the Turks, as the two belli- 
gerents seemed likely to come to an agreement on this point. Assum- 
ing that this was so, the British Cabinet could hold itself ]ust as aloof 
from the solution of this question as Germany was evidently doing. 
Russia would probably also be satisfied with this attitude. Mount 
Athos occupied a special position nowadays and would probably 
continue to do so. 

From the further utterances of the Minister I gathered : 

1. That the fate of the Greek isjlands was a matter of especial 

interest to the Government. 

2. That the idea, already dealt with elsewhere, of finding a possible 

solution for the Serbian problem by granting Serbia a narrow 
strip of territory along the Montenegrin frontier, is gaining 
ground here. The Minister, it is true, admits that tliis 
solution is not by any means the only and final form in which 
Serbia's wishes might be met. He was, however, of opinion 
that in spite of Austria's misgivings, to which I had again 
referred, the idea was one that should not be summarily dis- 
missed without closer examination. On my asking whether 
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Pans and St. Petersburg shared this view, he evaded my 
question with the remark that so far as he knew the opmion 
was general that this solution was one that was at least worth 
discussmg 

As the Mmister had apparently already come to some under- 
standing with his fnends of the Entente and as I had yesterday 
learned from my French colleague, whom I met before seeing Sir 
Edward Grey, that he had been mformed of our suggestion by way of 
Pans, I considered that, in view of the divergent view taken by the 
Bntish Cabmet in the critical Serbian question, it would be better to 
refrain from any special request to support our proposals in Pans and 
St Petersburg. 

For the rest, the Mmister repeatedly declared that his main object 
was to find some way out that would guarantee the maintenance of 
peace in Europe and avoid a conflict mto which one or more of the 
Great Powers might be drawn. The views that he had expressed 
should therefore be regarded merely as providing a basis for further 
discussions. Lichnowsky. 

To The Imperial Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg. 

London, December, 1912. 

My Italian colleague called on me yesterday to explain the 
following matter. 

Italy desired, he said, perhaps even less than Germany, to be 
involved in a war over the Serbian affair, especially as it was a 
question only of a commercial harbour. Rome's chief mterest was in 
Valona and the Italian Minister had given the Greeks to imderstand 
that the occupation of this bay could not be tolerated. It was 
therefore absolutely necessary that a compromise should be found 
between the Austrian and the Russian standpoints. The longer one 
waited, the more difficult would it become to find a solution that 
would not entail a humiliation for one party or the other, as public 
opinion in both countries was becommg more and more exated by 
the contmued mobilizations which made it increasingly difficult to 
avoid war. According to his information, it would be a dangerous 
mistake to assume that Russia's mobilization was mere bluff. 
Count Thurn's audience had proved fruitless, the Czar having con- 
fined himself to polite and fnendly phrases, without giving any kind 
of assurance. Neither Sazonov nor any other Russian Minister 
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would venture publicly to express views that ran counter to opinion 
in Russia, which was definitely on the side of the Serbs If he did, he 
would be swept from office 

We must reckon with these facts, he said, if we wanted to avoid war, 
and must try to bring about an agreement as soon as possible Only 
m this way was a general European war to be avoided. Marquis 
Impcnali compared the affair with the meeting that takes place 
annually at Naples at the Feast of St Januarius between the 
Cardmai and the Mayor of the city Neither of the two may com- 
promise his dignity in the eyes of the other and both have to take 
exactly the same number of steps so that they may meet exactly in 
the centre of the church. 

Before this compromise is agreed upon, he said, it would be 
dangerous to proceed to the Conference of Ambassadors proposed by 
Sir Edward Grey, as the Conference would run the risk of remaining 
without result Until both Austria and Russia had given way a 
httle and shown some readiness to meet each othcr^s wishes, it was 
useless to come together and discuss matters about which the 
Ambassadors would after all not be able to arrive at an under- 
standing. Marquis Impcnali has also told Sir Edward Grey much 
the same thing, and has, he tells me, reported to Rome. I am 
inchned to thmk that liis opinions coincide m the main with those 
of Marquis San GiuUano. 

I did not omit to point out to my Italian colleague how important 
it was that Germany and Italy should in the interest of peace back up 
the Austnan standpoint, so that our opponents might not be en- 
couraged by our want of unity, and the danger of war thus be 
mcreased. Marquis Impcnali fully admitted the justification ol this 
standpoint, but repeated that it was a mistake to suppose that St, 
Petersburg was only bluffing. The situation was extremely grave and 
he considered war inevitable unless Austria was inclined to show a 
somewhat more conciliatory attitude in the question of the Serbian 
harbour. He asked me to use my influence in this direction in 
Berlin, as no Power but Germany could have sufficient weight with 
Austria. The perfionality of the British representative at Vienna 
was not such that he would be likely to achieve very much in the 
direction desired by the British Government, while Count Mensdorff, 
although popular in London society, had no great influence either in 
Vienna or here. Nor should we make the mistake of supposing that 
the mood in France was different to-day from what it was three year® 
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ago. The victones of the Bulganans over the Turks had also 
helped to increase the self-confidence felt by the French and there 
was no doubt that in the event of complications with Russia, the 
French would join in It was also certain that the English, in spite 
of the leanmg towards Germany that was specially marked at the 
present moment, and m spite of England's pronounced need of peace, 
could not hold aloof. If the powers of the Triple AUiance were to 
prove victorious, the English would not tolerate Germany's oppressive 
prepojiderance on the Continent, 

As for the place at which the Conference of Ambassadors should be 
held, I gather from utterances of my Russian and Itahan colleagues, 
that Sir Edward Grey is mchned to favour Pans, on the groimd, 
apparently, that he does not speak French. Marquis Impenali 
thinks that London would be a suitable place and considers Pans 
dangerous on account of M Isvolsky. A small place like The Hague 
he thinks unsmtable, as it would mean sending special delegates and 
the meeting would then take on the form of a Congress and would no 
longer correspond to the intentions of the Bntish Cabinet. 

I should like to associate myself with the utterances of my Italian 
colleague which are probably based on mstructions from Rome. I 
feel sure that a proposal emanating from Germany to the effect that 
London should be chosen as the place for the Ambassadors' prelim- 
inary discussions would make a favourable impression here and would 
be regarded by the pubhc as evidence of our closer relations. The 
idle of mediator which would then devolve upon Sir Edward Grey 
would have the further effect of strengthemng him in the impartial 
attitude which he has hitherto shown himself inclined to adopt. 

Lichnowsky. 


The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs von Kiderlen to 
Kaiser Wilhelm II. 

Berlin, 6th December, 1912. 

I beg most obediently to mform your Imperial and Royal 
Majesty that on receipt of Austna's and Italy’s acquiescence I to-day 
despatched the following reply to Sir Edward Goschen with regard 
to the enquiry concerning the conversations that are to take place 
between the Ambassadors . 

* The Imperial Government notes with hvely satisfaction Sir 
Edward Grey's proposal that the Ambassadors of the six Great 
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Powers accredited to one of the European capitals should be author- 
ised to meet for the informal discussion of several aspects of the 
Balkan problem which are of special importance from an inter- 
national standpoint The Impenal Government sees m the pro- 
posed meeting a suitable method of simplifying and speeding up 
business procedure, and would welcome the choice of London as the 
place for these conversations, seemg that the suggestion emanated 
from that city Should this proposal be endorsed by Sir Edward 
Grey, the Impenal Government declares its readiness forthwith 
to furnish Pnnce Lichnowsky with the necessary instructions In 
so doing it acts on the assumption that in these conversations of the 
Ambassadors, anything that might give outsiders the impression of a 
formal conference will be avoided 
As Rumania, owing to its important position and interests in the 
Balkans, is m the same situation as the Great Powers, and as it is the 
only Balkan State that will have no voice m the peace negotiations ol 
the belligerents, the Imperial Government would suggest that the 
Rumanian Minister be also invited to take part in the Ambassadors' 
discussions Kiderlen. 


To The Foreign Office. London, yth December, 1912. 

Provided Paris sees no discourtesy, Sir Edward Grey agrees to 
London, as it is known there that he proposed Paris and as it was 
Poincar6 who first mooted the idea of a conference. I replied that 
we, so far as I knew, would have been quite content with Paris, but 
that misgivings had been expressed, not only by us but by others as 
well, as to the personality of M. Isvolsky 

I am convinced that if some form can be found that will avoid 
hurting M. Poincard’s feelings, a ready assent will be given here, as 
people here are by no means bhnd to the drawbacks of Paris. 

The Mmister seemed to have no objection to the Rumanian 
Mmister’s being invited to take part ; he repeated, too, that any 
appearance of a formal Congress was to be avoided and that for this 
reason there should be no opening ceremonies. We should, he said, 
simply take our seats at a Round Table. 

In accordance with Berlin’s .suggestion ho had drawn up the agenda 
for the first discusssion . 

I. Those points to be fixed which were to be excluded from the 
discussions, as being better left to the belligerents alone. 

1,.H.A. M 
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2. The points to be fixed that would interest the Powers participat- 
ing in the Berlin Treaty and which the Ambassadors would 
deal with 

3 Discussion of these latter points for the purpose of coming to an 
agreement concemmg them, whereupon corresponding pro- 
posals would be laid before the Governments represented 
A dispatch couched in these terms which the Mmister had sent to 
Vienna he handed to me to look through. His message closed with 
the touching wish that Chnstmas might bnng peace to the world as 
the result of the Ambassadors* discussions 
He also told me as a curiosity that the Balkan States had decided 
to hold their Peace Conference m London without asking his opinion 
on the matter and that the Bulgarian Government was the only one 
that had given him any official intimation of the fact 

Lichnowsky. 


To The Foreign Office London, loth December, 1912. 

Sir Edward Grey, whose mood is a sure index of the state of 
peace prospects, was again very cheerful when he received me to-day. 
The Minister declared that in response to the generally expressed 
wish he was quite ready to fall m with the suggestion that the 
Ambassadors’ discussions should take place m London He to-day 
told several of my colleagues the same thing. Sir Edward Grey 
attaches especial importance to the earliest possible commencement 
of the discussions, as he is of opmion that there will then be less 
danger of unforeseen occurrences between Austna and Serbia. 
When once the discussions have begun, it is improbable, he thmks, 
that the Austnans will allow their feehngs to betray them into taking 
any impulsive step that might lead to the interruption of the 
Ambassadors’ negotiations Austria’s attitude was still causing the 
Mmister some anxiety He showed me a telegram from Vienna 
reporting new movements of troops m the direction of the Serbian 
and Russian frontiers He would not, he said, attach too much 
importance to these military measures, but one could never tell what 
they might lead to, especially as the affair of the Consul who had 
suffered ill-treatment had not yet been settled 
Count Mensdorff leaves lor Vienna to-morrow morning, having 
been summoned thither by Count Berchtold. Sir Edward Grey 
wishes particularly to impress upon him the necessity of coimselling 
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Vienna to calmness and moderation, so as to prevent the occurrence 
of mcidents before the Ambassadors' conversations begin. 

The Minister has counselled the Serbian charge d’affaires to calm- 
ness and circumspection The charge d'affaires had asked the 
Minister’s advice m view of the rumours concerning impending 
Austrian measures The Minister reminded him that none of the 
Powers had any wish to j eopaxdise the peaceful settlement of the affair. 
Serbia’s wisest course was to submit to the verdict of the Powers 
In the meantime Sir Edward Grey, influenced apparently by the 
attitude of Russia, is less uneasy about the stipulation made by 
Vienna. He is of opmion that the boundaries of Albania will come 
up for discussion at one of the first meetings and that it will 
present no small difficulty. Provided Count Mensdorff is back by 
Monday and provided that all the Ambassadors have received their 
instructions by then, he would like to begin on that day 

Lichnowsky. 


To The Imperial Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg. 

London, 10th December, 1912 

As I hear from a well-informed journalistic quarter, M, 
Pomcar6 until quite recently energetically opposed the choice of 
London as the place of the Ambassadors' Conference, as he could not 
bring himself to renounce his favourite idea of enhancing the brilliance 
of his term of office at the Quay d’Orsay by an international confer- 
ence. The French Minister thus made it very difficult for Sir Edward 
Grey, who knew his French colleague’s weakness, to accept London 
as the place of the Conference Poincare’s attitude did not help to 
diminish the tension between himself and M. Cambon The latter, 
from the outset, was in favour of London, as he considered the com- 
position of the diplomatic corps in this capital as being more likely to 
bring about a reasonable solution than would be the case if the con- 
versations had been held in Paris 

M. Poincare, probably not without good reason, reproaches the 
French Ambassador in London with having up to the last moment 
declared in his dispatches that the outbreak of a Balkan war was 
improbable and of having thus been partly responsible for the manner 
in which the French Foreign Office was taken by surprise 

Lichnowsky. 
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To The Imperial Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg 

London, December, 1912 

Sir Edward Grey has dunng the last few days busied himself 
in detail with the forthcoming Conference m London. He wishes to 
strip it as far as possible of any formal character. No minutes are to 
be kept'. Nothmg will be put down in black and white until the 
informal exchange of ideas has led to some result in the individual 
questions 

Accordmg to Sir Edward Grey's intentions, the Conference should 
proceed at once, without losing time over tnfles, rapidly to debate 
the main points, and then adjourn on the understanding that it is to 
meet again directly new and important material for debate is avail- 
able. 

The Minister hopes to get through the mam part of the work in 
four or five sittings and seems to contemplate the possibility of 
handing over to special comimsions all questions that are likely to 
render extensive discussions necessary, as for example such questions 
as the Dette Publique and the railways. 

Sir Edward Grey seems in the last few days to have been carrying 
on an exhaustive exchange of ideas with the Russian Cabmet. In 
private conversation he has expressed his satisfaction with the 
result, as he is now convinced that Russia will pursue a thoroughly 
peaceful and conciliatory pohey. 

The mood towards Austria in government circles here continues 
favourable ; the justification of the Austrian standpoint in many 
directions is recognised, although at the same time stress is again 
and again laid upon the fact that it might lead to the gravest dangers 
if Austna in her dealings with Serbia were to try to bend the bow too 
far. Austria's continued armaments are still causing considerable 
uneasiness here. 

Of the Balkan nations, Bulgana is the only one that enjoys any 
marked sympathy here ; the Serbs by their noisy behaviour and by 
interviews such as that given by the peace delegates to the Temps 
have somewhat offended people here. They will probably hear some 
plain English from Sir Edward Grey Lichnowsky, 

To The Foreign Office London, nbth December, 1912. 

Sir Edward Grey has just proposed to the Ambassadors taking 
part in the Conference, that the first discussion should take place 
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to-morrow at 3 30 pm The negotiations are to be regarded as 
confidential and no minutes are to be kept Only when resolutions 
are actually passed are they to be committed to paper The Minister 
thinks to begin with the Albanian question and to fix in rough out- 
hne the boundanes of Albania which is to reach up to Montenegro. 
This done, he wishes to pass on to the question of Serbia's economic 
connection with the Adriatic quite in the sense of Telegram No 217. 
The resolutions which as far as possible are to be unanimous will then 
be submitted to the Powers By deahng with these two points at the 
very outset the Minister hopes to settle as quickly as possible the 
questions fraught with most danger 
The internal delimitation of tiieir newly acquired temtories he 
wishes to leave to the belligerents themselves and not to discuss the 
question of the Aegean Islands till later 
Sir Edward Grey, who had already spoken with my colleagues with 
the exception of Count Mensdorff, who does not get back until this 
evenmg, again seemed to be very sanguine, and told me that he 
hoped that a favourable result would be reached We two, Germany 
and England, had, he observed, worked in the same direction all 
along, and he would be very glad if our common efforts were crowned 


with success 


Lichnowsky. 


Third Section 

THE BEGINNING OF THE CONFERENCE OF AMBASSADORS 
AND THE COLLECTIVE DEMARCHE OF THE POWERS AT 
CONSTANTINOPLE 

To The Foreign Office. London, December, 1912. 

At the first sitting of the Ambassadors which took place to-day 
and at which Sir Edward Grey took the chair, Count Benckendorff 
on the strength of his instructions was able to take up a very con- 
ciliatory attitude. The following points were tmanimously agreed 
on : 

I. Albania independent and able to support herself ; guaranteed 
and supervised exclusively by the Powers ; under the 
Suzerainty of the Sultan, It was my Russian colleague who 
suggested this, his proposal being accepted after the amend- 
ment ‘ with a limited number of Ottoman troops, whose 
strength would remain to be fixed ' had been dropped, as it 
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gave rise to misgivings In the same way the words ' a 
Governor appointed by the Powers and confirmed by the 
Sultan ' were omitted , instead of this my Austrian and 
Russian colleagues were asked to get their Governments to 
formulate * their views concerning the future organisation of 
this independence ' and then to lay these projects before us 

2 . It was unanimously resolved that Albania should be neutralised. 

Count Benckendorff had only proposed the neutralisation of 
the ports and the sea-coast, but declared his acqmescence 
with the changed wording 

3. The following resolution was passed 

‘ It is agreed that in any case the boundaries of independent 
Albania shall in the north touch those of Montenegro, m the 
south those of Greece.' 

Count Benckendorff expressed his agreement with this wording 
whicli excludes Serbian sovereign rights on the Adna Difficulties 
arose only in so far as Count Mensdorff wished to establish as a pnn- 
ciple the boundary of Montenegro as the northern boundary of 
Albania, while Count Benckendorff declared that his Government 
did not wish to interfere in the negotiations of the belligerents with 
Turkey with regard to their future boundancs , he was therefore not 
in a position to bind himself to the present southern boundary of 
Montenegro Count Berchtold, however, abides by his claim that 
Scutari shall belong to Albania on the principle of ethnographical 
dehmitation. Marquis Imperiali declared that he was without 
instructions and has asked for them for to-morrow. The further 
discussion of the Albanian frontiers is therefore to take place 
to-morrow and Count MensdorJfi will then bring forward his proposal. 
With regard to Serbia's connection with the Adriatic, the following 
text was unanimously adopted 

' Access for her commerce is reserved for Serbia by means of a free 
and neutral Albanian harbour which will be served by the inter- 
national railway under European control and under the protection 
of an international military force with freedom of transport for all 
commodities, includmg munitions of war.' 

Here, too, a Russian proposal had served as a basis and Count 
Benckendorff was requested to suggest to his Government that they 
should draw up a plan giving details 

It was agreed to regard the discussion as confidential ; no nainutes. 
Sir Edward Grey will continue to preside in person. Liciinowsky 
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To The Foreign Office. London, 17/A December, 1912. 

Sir Edward Grey has just informed me that our discussions 
are to come to an end on Friday evening He hopes that by that 
time the matenal in hand will have been dealt with On Saturday 
the Minister, like most of the other members of the Cabinet, intends 
to go on leave for ten days and not return to London until the 30th, 
the day when Parhament again assembles If necessary our meetings 
will then be resumed 

Liciinowsky 

To The Foreign Office. London, iMi December, 1912. 

The leader ol the Serbian delegation, M N ovako vitch, has j ust 
been to see me He asked me for my advice ?is to whether I thought 
he could confidently leave the Powers to deal with Serbia's wishes 
with regard to the Adriatic and whether he would do well to exclude 
this point from the peace negotiations. I encouraged him m this 
opinion and told him that the Powers were well-rhs])osed towards 
Serbia and would undoubtedly be the leadicr to consider Serbia’s 
wishes, the calmer and more conciliatory the attitude of the Serbian 
representatives was. He complained ol tlie attitude ot the neigh- 
bouiing Monarchy which continued to keep the Serbian population 
in a state ol alarm He seemed to tear that people would begrudge 
his country any extension of territory whatever He also wished to 
know whether all the Powers were agreed as to the granting of an 
economic line of communication to the Adriatic together with a 
neutral harbour there I explained to him that I could not talk 
about our dehberations, but that I believed I could set his mind at 
rest on these two points. 

Liciinowsky. 

To The Foreign Office. London, iSth December, 1912. 

Sir Edward Grey opened to-day’s sitting by telling us that the 
Serbian charge d’affaires had informed him ot the instructions 
received by the Serbian delegates. These are the same as those 
M Novakovitch had already imparted to me. The charge d’aftaircs 
had also added, said Sir Edward Grey, that he hoped that the wish 
of the Powers would be communicated to Serbia in a form which 
would render it easier for public opinion in that country to give way. 
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It was theieupon unanimously resolved to ask om Governments 
whether m the event of their assenting to our resolutions of yesterday, 
they would agree to Sir Edward Grey*s commumcatmg these resolu- 
tions ne\t Friday to the Serbian chaigc d'affaires as the result of our 
dehberations and as the umted will of the Powers, on the assumption 
that Seibia would abide by her decision to forgo any extension ot 
temtory on the Adriatic We hoped by this means to speed up the 
peace negotiations and to get Serbia defimtely to fix her standpoint 
Simultaneously with this a commumqu6 is to be published m the 
London Piess on Fnday evenmg, ]ust before our dehberations aie 
adjourned, which will announce as the result of oui discussions 
Albanian autonomy and the grantmg to Serbia of a free econonuc line 
of communication to a neutral harbour on the Adriatic The pubh- 
cation of this communique, to which I would ask your telegraphic 
approval, will, Sir Edward Grey hopes, help consideiably to reheve 
pubhc opmion, which, if nothmg were pubhshed, might easily imagine 
that our dehberations had come to naught 

The delimitation of Albama was adjourned till Fiiday, as Maiquis 
Imperuh was still without mstmctions concerning Sculaii and Count 
Mensdorff did not wish to lay before the meetmg the map he had 
brought back with him from Vienna, the existence of which he 
revealed only to me and my Italian colleague On this map is 
maiked the Austrian conception of Albania’s new boundanes The 
map represents Pnsren as having been given up Count Mensdorff 
thinks to represent this as a concession for Scutan He was m- 
vited to lay the wishes of his Government before the meetmg on 
Fnday 

Sir Edward Grey told me in confidence that should difficulties 
arise m connection with Scutan, he would be unable again to bimg 
his influence to bear on the Russian Government The latter, 
under the combmed influence of the British and French Govern- 
ments, had already made many concessions It was now for the 
German and Itahan Governments to bung their mfluence to bear on 
Austria, m case Russia, whose standpomt he did not yet know, should 
insist upon the cession of Scutaii to Montenegro Count Bencken- 
dorfi was still without instructions, but the question would piobably 
be brought up at Fnday’s meetmg Sir Edward Gaey spoke with 
my Itahan colleague m a similar sense 

Thereupon the Aegean Islands came up for discussion Count 
Benckendorff, speakmg on behalf of his Government, said that 
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Aiistna did not wish that any Powei should take possession of the 
islands of Tenedos, Imbros, Lemnos and Samothiace, to all of which 
autonomy should be granted A motion put forward by Great 
Bntam was then unanimously adopted 

* Whatevei be the future status of the islands m the Aegean Sea, 
we are of opimon that they must be neutralised under the guarantee 
of the Powers ' 

With regard to the question of owneidnp, there were no motions 
put forward, but the feehng of the meetmg was predommantly m 
favour of autonomy 

In the case of Ciete, it was agreed that, m the event of the island 
being ceded by Turkey to the Greeks under the terms of the Peace 
Treaty, no exception was to be taken to this airangement 

My French colleague made the foUowmg declaration ‘ With 
regard to ConstanUnople, the Fiench Government fiimly upholds the 
standpomt of the maintenance of the ’itatiis qtto This aty must 
therefore remam m the possession of the Ottoman Empire Tuikey 
must, moreover, letain m Europe a stnp of tenitory along the Sea of 
Marmora and the Dardanelles ' This declaration met with geneial 
assent 

My Austnan colleague declared ' We consider that the position 
of the port of Salonica and of the railway Ime that teimmates at 
that port should be regulated with a view to mamtammg mtact 
Austria's commercial interests ' This concept met with no con- 
tradiction 

Next meeting Fnday afternoon Then adjournment till the New 
Year Sir Edward Grey will go to has estate in Northumberland 

Lichnowsky 

To The Foreign Ofuce London, iS/A December, 1912 

M DaneE has declared to several of my colleagues here that 
the Alhes would act together m their negotiations with Turkey and 
would demand from her the cession of her European possessions to 
the west of a line between the Aegean and the Black Sea, thus mclud- 
mg Adnanople Should Turkey refuse to give way, Bulgaria would 
mexorably contmue the war The paxtxtiomng of the ceded tenitory, 
with the exception of Albania, would then be undeitaken forthwith 
by the Alhes 


Lichnowsky 
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The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs von Kiderlen to 
Prince Lichnowsr\, German Ambassa^dor at London 

Berlin, 20th December, 1912 

According to youi telegiam No 207, Tuikidi sovereignly or 
snzeiainty over Albania was accepted without demur We hear, 
however, from anothei source that a lengthy aigumcnt first took 
place on this subject, m the course of which the Russian Ambassadoi 
specially championed the suzerainty of the Subhme Poite in which 
he received your waim support 

Kiderlen 

To The Foreign Office London, 20th December, 1912 

Long negotiations took place m connection with all Uie 
resolutions passed, but I only repoited to you %n extenso about such 
discussions when they gave iise to misgivings and had to be con- 
siderably amended The proposal upon which resolution ad i was 
based was brought forward by the Russian Government and I 
suppoited it because, in view of the exceedmgly concihatory attitude 
of the St Petersburg Cabinet m the unpoitant question of the 
Adriatic harboui, I thought it the more advisable to back up the 
Russian wishes, seemg that Count MensdorfI had only taken c\cep- 
tion to the presence of Turkish troops and because the mstruclions 
given me m telegram No 217 expiessly leferred to the autonomy of 
Albama, which suzely presupposes the suzeramty of the Sultan, even 
though this should be only nommal I further pomted out that 
should Macedonia not remain m the possession of Turkey, Albama 
would be completely separated from Turkey and as a matter of fact 
removed outside the Ottoman sphere of power 
In the question of the Turkish troops, I took up the standpomt 
that it was not so much a question of their admission on pnnaple as a 
question of their numbers which could, perhaps, be hmitcd to a kind 
of bodyguard for the governor 

In conclusion I should hke to remark that the suggestion mentioned 
at the end of my telegram 207 that the Russian Government should 
be asked to work out a plan concerning the Serbian kne of connection 
with the Adnatic has been allowed to drop and that we are now m 
expectation of Austrian and Italian diafts concermng the organisa- 
tion of Albanian autonomy 


Liciinowsky 
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To The Foreign Office London, zoth December, 1912 

To-day's sitting, which was again presided over by Sir Edward 
Grey, first dealt with the te\.t of the coininiiniqu6 which is to be 
published this evening and with the message to the Serbian charge 
d'affaues The latter will conespond to the ic\t mentioned in my 
telegram No 207, sub i and 3 , it will not, however, contam the 
second pomt as Count Benckendorff has not yet received the assent 
of his Government to the total neutralization of Albama The 
communique will, however, appear m an abndged form 

Count Benckendorff had pieviously declared tiiat his Government 
would assent to the above agreements on the following condition 

* That Serbia be recognised as havmg the choice of direction m the 
case of the railway hne and the choice of the tenmnal port Every 
guarantee to be given of fieedom for the necessary studies in con- 
nection with the choice of the track and the surveymg of the hne for 
the Serbian Government against any difiiculties that the futuic 
Albanian Government might make Seibia to have the light to take 
part m the inteinational control of the railway hne and of tlie 
harbour ' 

All the Ambassadors with the single exception of Count Mensdorff 
regarded these conditions as justified and voted their assent My 
Austrian colleague, however, declared that he could not express an 
opmion on the matter and seemed to icgard tlie concessions made to 
the Serbians as gomg too far 

The amendment was therefoic taken ad rajereyidim This was 
done on the express understandmg that the text accepted did not 
exclude the amendment 

Hereupon Count Mensdorff brought forward his wishes with regard 
to Albania, compiismg not only Scutari but also Ipek and Pnsren 
Count Benckendorff mentioned the Dnn as the eastern boundary , 
he has promised to show us a map at the next meetmg He declared 
it to be impossible at present to carry the ethnographical prmciple to 
its logical conclusions, as this would lead to impossible groupmgs 
The general view was that frontiers would have to be rounded off and 
compromises made on the basis of the etlmographical conditions 
No resolutions were passed and the next meetmg has been fixed for 
2nd January 

At the dose of the meetmg, Sir Edward Grey once more asked me 
to make represcntatious 111 Beilm with the object of getting Geimany 
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to induce the Austrian Government to show a readmess to give way 
in the question of Scutaii This matter did not come up to-day for 
discussion Sir Edward Grey said that so far he had achieved every- 
thing we wanted, and that it had cost him no small trouble to carry it 
through Should difficulties arise m this case, he would be unable 
again to help us and would be obliged to take the other side He 
told my Italian colleague the same thmg 
On my takmg leave the Ministei expiessed to me his coidial 
satisfaction that our dehberations were piovmg such a success and 
that relations all lound had so much impioved m the last few weeks 

Lichnowsky 


To The Imperial Chancellor von Beikmann-Hollweg 

London, 20th Decctnbcr, 1912 

Now that the Ambassadors' discussions have been temporaiily 
brought to a close, I should like to emphasize the fact that the 
favourable impiession that I have leceived dmmg my stay here, 
both as to the attitude of the Biitish Government and the intentions 
of Sir Edward Grey, has been strengthened in no small measure as a 
result of the manner m which he has presided over our dehberations 
As sponsor of the idea of tonmg down the diflerences that divide the 
two opposmg parties by means of a peisonal exchange of opmion 
between friendly diplomats, Sir Edward Grey was manifestly at 
pains during our discussions to avoid the famlest suspiaon of par- 
tiality and to act as mediator whenever it became necessary 
We have to thank his love of peace and the Bntish people's need of 
peace for it that English pubhc opmion m the exciting weeks that 
have just passed has so decisively cast its weight m favour of a calm 
and moderate attitude on the pait of England's pohtical friends I 
feel that I may safely conclude from this that we can reckon on a 
similar attitude on the part of the British Government for the future 
as well, for there is no reason to suppose that Gieat Bntam, had die 
really harboured any mtcntion of taJkmg up arms against us, would 
have let such a favourable oppoitumty pass or that after the settle- 
ment of the Contmental quarrel, she will suddenly and without 
reason conceive a desire to fall upon us 
On the contrary, Anglo-Geiman relations have, as authontative 
members of the Bntish Cabmet have declared m pnvate conversation, 
not for a long time been so favourable as they arc to-day, and there 
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IS reason to suppose that the rapprochement, strengthened by co- 
operation during this last crisis, will continue to develop unless some- 
t^g very unexpected should occur The attitude which leading 
people here have without exception taken up towards me and the 
mood observable m the Bntish pubhc, all pomt to a wish to hve m 
unclouded harmony with us This wish is both smcere and geneial 
I may perhaps be told that the Enghsh naval armaments with their 
mevitable agitation against the foe on the other side of the North 
Sea reveal a different aspect of Bntish policy, that new demands are 
agam about to be brought forward and that the fact that the Bntish 
Empire is a member of a group of nations which, to put it mildly, is 
not very favourably disposed towards us, all point to a less amiable 
side of Bntish foreign pohcy 

I do not mtcnd to go mto the details of the naval question at this 
moment, espeaally as the facts are already well known and have been 
frequently discussed To me it seems quite obvious that the Bntish 
Empue, dependmg as it does on imports from overseas, should regard 
the protection of its trade routes as indispensable It is equally 
natural that the growth of German naval powei should be utihsed as 
a welcome argument in support of new naval demands Great 
Bntam as a woild-power stands and falls with her predominance at 
sea If we oiuselves were responsible for the safeguardmg of an 
empire hke that of Great Bntam, we should without doubt stnve to 
maintain our sea-power with the same sohatude as that now shown 
by the Bntish Mimstcis 

As for the so-callcd Entente pohcy, I am of opimon that its 
sohdanty vanes m mveise ratio to the cordiahty of England's 
relations with Germany and that the only way of loosening this 
friendship is m all our deahngs with the English to ignore their 
Entente friendships as far as possible, at the same time avoiding 
anythmg that might possibly give rise to distrust and uneasmess 
England will nevei formally break off her engagement with France 
and Russia and pemtently fall mto the arms of Germany, unless wo 
have fiist been defeated The powerful of this earth have at all times 
regarded each other askance, and throughout the course of hoi history 
England has never wilhngly tolerated any very powerful nation on 
the Contment, and when any such Power threatened to establish a 
hegemony, England has invanably gone to war with it To guard 
her secunty and influence m the rest of Europe, England will there- 
fore contmue to insist on a certam ' balance of power,' a counteipoise 
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to this or that powerful gioup, and under all circumstance's will hold a 
protecting hand over France We are respected here , we are highly 
esteemed, perhaps even overrated, and from this feehng, that some 
people have been mchned to regard as fear, proceeds England’s 
endeavour to hem us m, which is quite a different thmg from a wish 
to go to war with us Our common mteiests are too colossal, our 
economic tics too close and too important and the matenal losses 
mvolved, even in a victonous war, too vast for that And people m 
Great Bntian have grown too comfort-loving to want a war The 
nation loves peace and does not care to be disturbed m the routme of 
its daily hfe A war with us would therefore not be popular, but m 
spite of all this the English would wage such a war if France were 
threatened by us, for the opimon is general here that France would 
not be able to stand up agamst the supenor might of Germany without 
Bntish help 

In all this I am the less able to sec any menace for us, smcc we have 
no mtention of gomg to war with France, and smee lecent events 
have shown that among the French as among the Russians, the 
desire to hve at peace with us outweighs all else The protection 
afforded to the French by England corresponds roughly to the pro- 
tection that we should give the Austrians and Hungarians m the 
event of a Russian attack, and we, too, should fail to understand 
why Russia ^ould regard that as a threat The adverse cnticism 
that the Anglo-German rapprochement has met with in Pans m the 
last few wedcs and the uncasmess betrayed by such journals as Le 
Temps may be taken to show that a development of trustful relations 
between England and Germany is regarded m France as a weakening 
ot the Entente 

Lichnowsky 


A NO IE ON THE CONEERENCE 

Berlin, 2znd December, 1912 

Dunng the thiee days of the Ambassadors’ dehberations, I 
made it my speaal duty to mediate between the Austnan and the 
Russian standpomt and to try to avoid giving the impression that 
Russia was to emerge from our negotiations m any way humihated 
or vanquished When therefore at the first meetmg Count Bencken- 
dorff brought up the Russian proposal with regard to the autonomy 
of Albania, thus jettisonmg the Serbian wi^es for a port on the 
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Adiiatic, I thought it my duty to support the Russian proposals for 
the constiuction of an autonomous Albania — ^m order, so to say, to 
build a golden bndge foi the Russians I sought m this way to 
influence Count Mensdoiff When, however, the question of the 
admission ol Tuikish troops to Albania and the appomtment of the 
Governor led to misgivmgs and lengthy discussions, I pomted out 
that the Tmkish suzeramty would, after all, be only a matter of form, 
as the e\eicise of actual authority presupposed the autonomy of 
Macedoma When once the partition of Macedoma had taken place, 
Albania would be completely severed from the rest of the Ottoman 
Empire and it would therefore be highly improbable that the 
soveieignty of the Sultan would prove at all disturWg I mentioned 

this espeaally m oidci to dissipate the misgivmgs of my Austro- 
Hunganan colleague and at the same time to show a readiness to 
meet Russia’s wislies It goes without sa3ung that I did not broach 
any such proposal, it meiely because the future of Macedoma was 
not down on the piogiammc for discussion This seems, therefoie, 
to have been a misundci standing on the part of the Russian Ambas- 
sador The latter is well known for his absent-mmdedness which m 
this case is perhaps cvplaitied by the fact that in London the report 
was current that Bulgaria wished for autonomy in the case of 
Macedoma, in order by this means to keep out the Gieeks and thus 
later on get hold of Mnci donia for itself the moic easily 
As for Scutaii, I tried in this case too to act as mediator and lepre- 
sented to Count Mensdoiff that it would scarcely be advisable to 
iisk the exceedingly iavoiuable lesults already produced by otu 
dehberations through msisting too strongly on this pomt, especially 
as the most important of Austria’s wishes had aheady been attained 
I, too, Ihmk that it would be a good thing both in this question and m 
that of the noithem and eastern delimitations of Alb ania, to advise 
moderation m Vienna vSir Edwaid Giey sided with the Tuple 
Alhance m the dispute about the Seibian haibour He will not, 
howevei, as he repeatedly told me and my Itahan colleague, oppose 
Montenegio's wislies in the matter of Scutan 

Lichnowsky 


To The FormctN OI'FKI!. London, 2nd J amtary, 1913 

Osman Nisatm Pasha visited me this mormng to tell me that 
an agreement had been leached among the Tuiks — or at least that an 
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understanding was possible on all points but one, viz Adnanople 
To give way on this point was for Turkey an absolute impossibility, 
not only on military giounds, which make it urgently necessary to 
keep this fortiess which was less than two hundred miles from 
Constantmople, and not have the frontier pushed even closei 
Adnanople was for the Turks much the same as Moscow was for the 
Russians, he said It was the former residence of the monarch, a 
aty with numerous sacred rehcs and mosques, and no Government 
could risk sacrificing it His Majesty the Sultan, too, who did not 
otherwise meddle m the details ol the negotiations, was mexoiable 
on this point Turkey wishes after peace has been signed to hve on 
good terms with Bulgaria, but this would be impossible if Adnanople 
fell mto Bulgarian hands, as the wish to reconquer it would lead to 
new wars 

Unless the Powers brmg pressure to bear on the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment, and such pressure would be particularly effective if it came from 
Austria, the failuie of the negotiations m London and the resumption 
of hostihties was defimtely to be expected In accordance with my 
mstructions, I told him that we could only advise the Tuiks to 
moderation and that we should not imdcrstand it if the prospects of 
peace were brought to naught by the abruptness of the Ottoman 
attitude Turkey could then certainly not expect support from any 
side He rephed that m givmg up the whole of European Tmkey 
with the sole exception of the district lound Adnanople, the Tuila 
had shown a very conciliatory spuit and that more could not be 
expected of them 

Lichnowsky 


To The Foreign Oftice London, 2nd January, 1913 

Su Edward Grey asked me to call on him at noon to-day m 
order to have a talk with him before the sitting In the first place I 
conveyed to him Your Excellency’s thanks for his message of con- 
dolence He took occasion to say a few cordial words about the 
deceased statesman von Kiderlen-Waechter, dweUmg espeaally on 
his attitude during the last cnsis and on the assistance he had given 
m furthering Anglo-German co-opciation 
He then told me that, if I had no objection, the delimitation of 
Albania would not be discussed to-day, as a shoit postponement of 
the debate on this subject was desiied, especially by the Itahans 
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The Scutaxi question is still causing the Minister anxiety He never- 
theless hopes that a direct understanding may be achieved between 
Vienna and St Petersburg 

He proposed to discuss the idands this afternoon and said that he 
thought that negotiations weie talong place between Count Bencken- 
dord and M Venizelos Sir Edward Grey said that if Russia would 
give up her ongmal objection to letting the four idands that command 
the entrance to the Dardanelles fall to Greece and would content 
herself with their neutiahzation, the Bntish Government, too, would 
accept this solution 

I rephcd that we had only a secondary mterest m the question and 
would therefore assoaate ourselves with the Enghsh standpomt, and 
that I would this afternoon support the view that an acceptable 
solution of the island question might perhaps be foimd in giving 
autonomy to all the islands hitherto belongmg to Turkey, with the 
exception of Ciete, perhaps under a Greek Protectoiatc and with 
neutralization, provided such a solution seemed desuable and were 
put forward m the form ol a motion 

Lichnowsky 


To The Foreign OtncE London, 2«i January, 1913 

On opemng to-day's sittmg Sir Edward Grey on behalf of the 
assembled ambassadors and himself expressed his deep regret at the 
death of Herr von Kiderlen and asked me to convey this expression 
of condolence to Bcihn 

When the Aegean Islands came up for discussion. Count Bencken- 
dorff at once dedaied ‘ Russia does not oppose the umon of all the 
islands of the Aegean Sea with Greece provided that the four islands 
are neutralized under the following conditions 

I Greece undertakes to raze the existmg fortifications, both 
mihtary and maritime 

a Greece undertakes never to erect new fortifications or other 
defence works 

3 Greece imdertakes not to use the islands for mihtary operations 

or for strategic purposes, no matter with what Power she may 
be at war 

4 Greece undeitakcs not to cede to any other Power rights of 

possession or exploitation or any other rights which she may 
obtam thiough the umon of the islands with the kmgdom ' 

lU A M 
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My Austro-Hunganan and Italian colleagues declared that they 
wished fiist to obtain the assent of then Governments to the above 
proposal, while my French and English colleagues declared ' that 
they would not oppose the uqion of all the islands with Greece under 
the conditions stated ' I said that we were not directly mterested 
in the fate of the islands and that I would therefore reham from 
voting, although I believed I could say that my Government would 
associate itself with the resolution of the othei Powers regardmg the 
fate of the islands As my purely personal opmion, I gave it to be 
understood that the extension of the Russian reservations with 
regard io the four islands at the entiancc to the Dardanelles to the 
remaining Aegean Islands m the event of the latter bemg mcor- 
porated with Greece would be m harmony with the resolutions 
adopted at the session of the i8th ult with regard to the neutraliza- 
tion of the Aegean Islands 

My French colleague raised the question whether the Island of 
Thasos should not be mcorporated with Bulgaria on account of its 
pioximit 5 " to the coast which after the condusion of peace would 
become Bulgarian Sir Edward Grey rephed that the Greeks and 
Bulgais must themselves come to an agreement on this pomt 
My Russian and French colleagues thereupon declared that their 
Governments had no objection to Thasos bemg mcorporated with 
Bulgaria 

With regard to Qete Sir Edward Grey and my French and Russian 
colleagues declared themselves ready to propose the cession of the 
island to Greece The Marquis Impmali agreed, with the reservation 
that Italy would then expect that Greece should moderate her 
claims to southern Albania 

In conclusion, the possibility was discussed that to-morrow's 
meeting of the peace delegates might prove fnutless and that the 
delegates might then find themselves compelled to turn to the repre- 
sentatives of the Great Powers with a request for mediation m the 
dispute about Adnanople As a resumption of hostihties was under 
all arcumstances to be avoided, we thought it as well to give them an 
opportumty of discussmg their wishes and the next meetmg was 
fixed for ii a m on Saturday I may mention that it was resolved to 
admit the newly appomted Rumaman Minister M Misu, as soon as 
opportumty oficred, m order to hear his views 


Lichnowsky 
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To The Foreign Office London, 6 tk January. 1913 

Sir Edward Grey, at the close of the Ambassadors' discussions, 
told us that he had just learned that the Turkish delegates had 
offered new negotiations on the basis of further concessions in the 
vilayet of Adnanople, without the aty of Adnanople entering mto 
the discussions Thereupon the president, M Novakovich, had 
immediately closed the meetmg without fixmg any date for further 
negotiations The breaking off of peace negotiations is probably 
immment, but accordmg to the above news this has not yet definitely 
taken place 

Lichnowsky 

To The Foreign Office London, January, 1913 

At to-day’s sittmg of the Ambassadors, I mformed the 
meetmg that my Government agieed to the proposed text of a 
dimoiche coUechve at Constantmoplc should there be a breakdown of 
the peace negotiations My Italian colleague made a similar state- 
ment, addmg that the Itahan Ambassador at Constantmople had 
already been instructed to speak to the same effect should his 
colleagues receive identical instructions At the same time Marquis 
Impenah drew attention to the fact that Pomt 5 is understood by 
Italy to mean only that this pomt does not mclude assent to the 
cession of all the i^ands but refers only to the cession of Crete , it 
was admitted on all sides that Pomt 5 by no means mcluded any 
obligation to cede all the islands to Greece Count Mensdorff was 
without instructions , the Russian Government had also given its 
assent and had added a remark that the four conditions mentioned 
m Telegram 4 should apply only to the four Dardanelles islands, and 
that Greece must renounce the right to cede to other Powers any 
other islands it might acquire 

M Pomcarfi sent word that he concuired on Pomts z, 2 and 3, and 
that he had no objection to a demarche coUect%ve nor to supporting 
such a step by sendmg warships, but that he would prefer that the 
steps taken by the Poweis ^ould be confined to the following two 
pomts 

1 The cession of Adnanople 

2 The regulation of the cession of the islands question by the 

Powers 
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For the present it did not seem to him to serve any practical 
purpose to discuss with the Turks the financial question, the future 
position of Constantmople or the possibihty of warlike developments 
m Asia Minor In answer to our remark that it was not a question of 
entenng into obhgations towards Turkey, but merely of convmcmg 
the Turks of the seriousness of the situation and ol the advantages of 
a conahatory attitude, M Cambon declared himself ready to report 
and endorse the opimon of the meetmg m this sense 

Sir Edwaxd Grey mtends to instruct his Ambassador to be pre- 
pared to take part m the dSmarchc collective on the basis of the agree- 
ment come to with regard to these pomts The Ambassador should, 
however, note the reservations made by M Pomcarc and together 
with his colleagues agree with the Fiench Ambassador upon a text 
At the same time Sir Edward Giey told us that, in order to be ready 
for all emergenaes, he would send two warships to Besika Bay, m 
case a dotnarche should prove nccessaiy 

Merely as a peisonal suggestion, at the same time emphasismg the 
fact that I had no instructions on the pomt, I put forward the follow- 
mg suggestion, alter havmg first obtained the assent of my Austro- 
Hunganan and Itahan colleagues 

1 It seems to me too early to think of pressure or of a naval 

demonstration before Constantmople m the event of a 
demarche coUecUve of the Powers f ailin g m its effect 

2 It seems to me advisable that we assoaate ourselves with the 

idea put forward by M Pomcarc m conversation with M 
Jonescu, viz to let the demarche be followed by an analogous 
step m Sofia m favour of a conciliatory attitude towards the 
demands put forward by Rumania 

3 It seems to me (i) that considerations of fairness and ncutrahty 

are opposed to the idea of takmg from Turkey both Adnan- 
ople and all the islands and (2) that provided Turkey yields 
m the case of this aty, she might be guaranteed the possession 
of the foul islands off the Dardanelles, as well as Mitylene 
and Chios or that the Sublime Porte should be granted the 
possibility of keepmg at least some of these islands 

In connection with Pomt i the remark was made that it was 
certainly advisable not to treat the Turks with unnecessary harsh- 
ness, but that one should be prepared for all emergenaes In con- 
nection with Pomt 2, M Cambon declared that he knew nothing of 
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M Poincare's alleged remark Thereupon the following text was 
agieed upon * After discussmg the Geiman Ambassador's remarks, 
the meetmg raised the question whether it would not be advisable 
to get Bulgaria to give a pledge that m the event of hei leceivmg 
through the good offices of the Powers, the Peace conditions desired 
by her, she would manifest a conohatoiy attitude towards Rumania ' 
The discussion of Pomt 3 was adjourned Next meetmg to-morrow 
afternoon 

Lichnowsky 


To The Foreign Office London, yth January, 1913 

Judging by my impressions I do not altogethez beheve m the 
far-reachmg conjcctuies ol Maiquis di San Giuhano concemmg the 
future mtentions of the Triple Entente with regard to the islands 
The Fianco-Russian attitude is explained, peihaps, by the ^vlsh for a 
final settlement of the island question and by the desiie to do Greece 
a favour, while England, as Su Edwaid told me in confidence yester- 
day, IS afiaid lest if some of the islands weie left m tlie possession of 
the Tuiks, there should be excesses on the part of the Ottoman 
troops, while the mtroduction of an autonomous regime would pro- 
bably soon lead to situations that would be embairassing to the 
Poweis, situations that would follow on the inhabitants declaring, 
as they doubtless at once would do, their adherence to Greece 
The suggestion that I made yesteiday in this connection was by 
no means turned down by the representatives of the Entente without 
careful consideration Misgivings were, however, expressed, and the 
motion was finally shelved Perhaps an agreement could be come to 
under some anangement whereby only the foui islands of the Dar- 
danelles should lemam Turkish, as M Vemzelos, who has just been 
with me, has told me that what Giocce specially wants is to have 
possession of Chios and Mitylene, which aie the most important of the 
islands and the most capable of development After them would 
come Samos, Kos and l^odos Should the two iiist-named islands 
not be assigned to Greece, the Kmg would prefer to have none at 
ah, as the others would be a burden rather than otherwise and 
would be reckoned among Greece's acquisitions when Turkey came to 
be divided up To the thiec Daidanelles islands, he seemed to 
attach but httle importance For the rest, the Gieek Minister 
declared that when he recalled the difficulties caused by autonomy m 
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Crete, he was terrified lest there should be a repetition of sumlar 
conditions m the case of the other islands 
I shall wait for the Itahan proposal to be brought m, as Marquis 
Impenali was yesterday still without instructions 

Lichnowsky 


To The Foreign Office London, *jth January, 1913 

At to-day's meeting we began by discussing whether it was 
advisable to proceed with the demarcJie coUectwe at Constantinople 
forthwith The geneial view was that collective action on the part 
of the Powers would not be regarded as unwelcome by the Sublime 
Porte, as such action would be an argmiient on which the Porte 
could base its surrender by explaining that it was only bowmg to the 
will of Europe It was hgh tune, too, for the step to be taken, if 
it were to be taken at all, as when once relations had been completely 
broken off, war would recommence and it would then be moie 
difficult than ever for Turkey to give way Agieement was no 
longer to be expected It was therefore necessary to act without 
delay 

The question of a naval demonstiation was also discussed and the 
conclusion was come to that ships were m any case to be held m 
readmess I said that I must for the present deprecate carr3nng out 
any demonstration or even threatening one , and m this attitude I 
was supported by my colleagues of the Tnple Alhance 

On the proposal of Sir Edward Grey, the foUowmg text was then 
agreed upon 

' The meeting is ot opimon that the Ambassadors at Constantinople 
should receive instructions to come to an understanding as to the 
drafting of a Note by discussmg the remarks of their respective 
Governments, and that they should as soon as possible present this 
Note m a dimarche collective 

^ In view of the possibility of the resumption of hostilities and of 
the nots that might follow m Constantinople, it is necessary that the 
Powers should be prepared to safeguard the fives and property of 
their nationals by sendmg warships to Besika Bay, so that these may 
be at hand for any emergency ’ 

Thereupon M Cambon declared that M PomcarS desued some 
such wording as the following for the warning to be addressed to 
Turkey, advising her to give way 
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' Be warned in tune If you resume hostilities, the question of 
Constantmople and perhaps of Asia Mmor will be imrolled In order 
to develop this part of your Empire, which from now on will con- 
stitute your only strength, you will not be able to count on the 
financial help of Europe if you prolong the war through your resist- 
ance to the counsel given you by the Great Poweis ’ 

It was agreed that the Ambassadors at Constantmople should 
meet and agree upon an exact and identical text 
Thereupon the island question came up iot discussion My 
Austro-Hungaiian and my Itahan colleagues put forward the view 
that the islands lying off the Daidanelles and the coast of Asia 
Mmor should lemam m the possession of Turkey Sir Edward Grey 
declared that he would discuss the matter to-morrow m the Cabmet 
For the piesent he let it be understood that he thought that F-nglnnd 
would not be mdmed to admit Turkish tioops to the island ^ 01 to 
undertake the lesponsibihty foi the consequences 
Duimg the interval for tea, I asked Sir Edward Grey m confidence 
why Fiance was in favour of givmg the islands to Greece He 
rephed that it was m ordei to do the Greeks a favom and for feai lest 
the Italians might hit on the idea of estabhslung themselves on one of 
them The suggestion was also mooted that the Tmks should also be 
promised the possession of a few islands if they gave way, but it was 
agreed that it was impossible owmg to the shortness of the time, to 
come to any agieemcnt on this question 
The suggestion was also made by my colleagues of the Tnple 
Alliance and supported by me that pressure should be bi ought to 
bear m Sofia in favour of Rumania The idea was not gieeted with 
hostihty by the other group, but the tone was distmctly lukcwaim , 
I nevertheless beheve that should opportumty anse it will be possible 
to get the meetmg to sanction fncndly representations in Sofia 
Count Benckoudoiif, as an addendum to the recent clause con- 
cerning the islands, proposed to add the following condition 
' Neither the sovoicignty nor the occupation is to be ceded to 
another Powei ' 

Next meetmg Thursday afternoon Lichnowsey 

To The Foreign Office London, 8fA January, 1913 

I regard the Italian standpomt m the islands question as qmte 
hopeless, as the Bntish Government is deteimmed not to give way m 
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this matter but to let the Greeks have the islands The apprehen- 
sions expressed by the Marquis San Giuhano appear to me, as I said, 
very much exaggeiated I have reason to beheve that the Bntish 
Government expects us to meet them halfway in this matter As a 
qu%d pro quo, Sir Edward Grey will, I leam confidentially, try at 
St Petersburg to get a solution of the Scutan question that will prove 
satisfactory to Austna 

An exact draftmg ot the Note is to be agreed upon at Constan- 
tinople by the Ambassadors m which the French wishes are to be 
taken mto consideration , I therefore think that it would serve no 
useful purpose to open up the question agam at to-morrow's meeting 
Pomt 3, in the English view, should contain a threat to Turkey, 
but should not dwell upon any regulation m prmaple of the Dette 
question as regards the Balkan Alhes 
M Pomcarc, as M Gambon has repeatedly pomted out, wished 
speaally to avoid givmg the impression that we wanted to hold out 
to Turkey any piospects of finanaal assistance 
Should opportunity offer, I shall express my views I scarcely 
think, however, that any final form will be agreed upon here 

Liciinowsky 


To The Foreign Office London, 8/A January, 19x3 

Sir Edward Grey asked me to go and see him He told me 
that he had just had a long talk with Reshid Pasha and Tewhk Pasha 
and that he had left these gentlemen m no doubt as to the gravity of 
the situation and had impressed upon them that their position could 
only become worse if they weie to suffer new defeats m the field 
The Tmkish delegates rephed that it was impossible to give way, 
not only on nuhtary grounds but also on grounds of mtemal pohey 
Sir Edward Grey told me that Mr Babmgton Smith of the National 
Bank m Constantmople had come to bun with an enquiry as to 
whether he had any objection to Turkey's receivmg money from 
this financial institute The Ottoman Government had also apphed 
to the Banque Ottomane and the Deutsche Bank He wanted to 
know what advice we should give the Deutsche Bank m this con- 
nection He himself had hitherto adopted the pimaple of leaving it 
to the Bntish financial institutes to act on their own responsibility 
and at their own nsk Both m the Japanese War and m the present 
war he had stnctly adhered to this piinciple Now, however, the 
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question arose whether money should be lent to Turkey before the 
dispute concemmg Adnanople had been satisfactorily settled On 
the other hand, however, it was dangerous to refuse the necessary 
financial help, if this entailed the collapse of the Turkish customs 
administration, etc 

The Minister then told me that at the Cabmet meeting to-day the 
mood had been much more pionouncedly m favour of a radical solu- 
tion of the island question than had been the case m his own utter- 
ances on that subject His colleagues would hear nothmg of any 
violent measures for preventmg the autonomous islands from jommg 
up with Greece and still less of any measures that would saaifice the 
population to the Tuikish troops The Cabmet also apprehended 
vexatious Court meddhng from various i datives of the Greek Royal 
Family The British Cabinet would on no accoimt hear of a repeti- 
tion of the Cretan troubles in a new loim 

I shall, of comse, support my Italian colleague, who by the way is 
stiU without instiuctions I thmk it my duty, however, again to 
pomt out that I considci it unhkdy that his pioposals will prove 
acceptable Sir Edwaid Grey also said that he would speak to 
Marquis Impeiiah oi thiough Sir RenneU Rodd to Marquis di San 
Giuliano <md try to dissipate the misgivings of the Italian Cabmet 
These imsgivmgs weie mainly asciibablc to the attitude taken up by 
Le Temps and other newspapers m Fiance, where people still seemed 
to behevc that Italy wanted to annex Rhodos He, Su Edward 
Grey, had some time ago cxplamed to M Cambon that all the 
rumours with rcgaid to England's havmg designs on Syna were sheei 
mvention 

Lichnowsky 


To The Foreign Office London, gth Janitmy, 1913 

At to-day’s Conference of Ambassadors, M Cambon brought 
up the question whethei it would not be bettei to draw up the text of 
the identical Note for Constantmople m London, and to lay this text 
before the icspective Governments To judge by his own expenence, 
he said, a Note drawn up by the local Ambassadors would not have 
the same effect The Conference would moreover be in a better 
position to ascertam the various details After lengthy negotiations 
we agreed to ask M Cambon to draft a text to be submitted to the 
meeiing to-morrow I took this opportunity of makmg use of 
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the remarks made m Telegram No 14 to Pomt 2 of the Enghsh 
proposals 

The question of the naval demonstration is to come up next The 
foUowmg declaration was agreed upon 
' The Conference of Ambassadors wishes to know what warships 
and how many of them the Governments mtend to send to Besika 
Bay and when they are to arrive there ' 

England is sendmg two ships of the pre-Dreadnought class, one of 
them to be the Eitt/afrf F// , they have, however, not yet been 
despatched France is also sending two ships which are to await 
orders m the Piraeus or elsewhere Austna-Hungary agiees m 
pnnaple The wish was expressed that the amval at Besika Bay 
might be timed to take place simultaneously 
I then made the foUowmg declaration 

‘ The Impenal Gk>vemment is of opmion that it is essential that 
the demarche of the Powers in Sofia m favour of the Rumaman 
demands should not follow the de^natche at the Sublime Porte but 
should take place simultaneously Any friendly mtervention m 
Sofia m this order of sequence which, like that m Pera, aimed at 
staving oil the danger of war, would at the present junctuic find an 
even more favomable reception, seemg that Bulgaria could then 
justify her action m the view of the pubhc, by lettmg it be supposed 
that the concessions were made to Rumania as a consequence of the 
weighty advantages that the Poweis were about to secure for Bul- 
gana at the Sublime Porte ' 

In this I received cordial support from my colleagues of the Tuple 
Alliance Count Berchtold had, it is true, not pomted out to Count 
Mensdorfi the necessity of simultaneous action, but had reserved his 
decision as to the time 

Count Benckendorft laised objections According to his informa- 
tion, the conversations between M DaneffandM Jonescuhadbyno 
means come to a deadlock As was usual m eastern countries, there 
was a good deal of exaggeration and lymg on both sides In prm- 
aplc he had nothing whatever agamst the plan, but the present stage 
seemed to him unsuitable as Bulgaria was ready to meet Rumania 
halfway and Rumania was qmte unnecessarily threatemng to march 
mto the other's country Under these circumstances, representations 
ought at least to be made to both parties The upshot was that no 
decision was come to and the meeting was adjourned 
Hy Russian colleague explamed m conclusion that he had not 
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spoken on the basis of instructions , he was not, however, m a 
position ]ust at present to recommend his Government to accept the 
proposal I had put forward 

Hereupon Sir Edward Grey read out the following declaration that 
had been handed to him by the Serbian charge d'aifaues 

‘ In order to show hex respect for the unanimous will of Europe and 
to show what sacrifices she is prepared to make m the mterests of 
European peace, Serbia makes the following declaration When the 
firnp comes, that is to say, when peace has been concluded and the 
questions connected with it settled, Scibia will submit to the will of 
Europe and withdraw fiom the Seibian shores of the Adiiatic those 
militar y forces which with superhuman eiloit and at the cost of 
gigantic sacrifices have reconquered her old tenitory bordeimg on 
the Adnatic, a territory the possession of which would have guar- 
anteed her free connection with the other Slates , while, however, 
taViTig on herself these unspeaJcable saenflees — foi nveis ol blood 
have been shed and her best sons have been lost — Seibia ( xpects the 
Great Powers justly to estimate the importance ot these saciificcs, 
sacrifices that slie lays on the altar of European peace, in the hope 
that the Groat Powers will not permit that still further sacnfices be 
demanded of hei, for after all that she has suffered, she has neither 
the strength nor the means to make fuithci saaifices, and to expect 
such a thing would be to diive the country to despau and create a 
state of thmgs the consequences of which no man can predict ' 

To this the Ambassadois diew up the followmg reply which is to be 
handed to the Serbian delegates after the text has been approved by 
the Powers 

‘ The Powers have duly noted this declaration They consider 
that Serbia will be expected to evacuate the coast and the territory 
of Albania after the boundancs of this State have been fixed by the 
Powers and as soon as the said Powers commumcate then decision to 
Serbia ' 

Next meeting to-moirow, Friday afternoon 

LlCnNOWSKY 


To The Foreign Office London, zoth January, 1913 

Last cvemng after a banquet given by M Gambon as the 
ioym to the peace delegates, M Danetf again told me that he was 
ready to resume negotiations with M Joncscu, but that he would 
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urgently ask that I should use my influence to get Rmnania to desist 
from her threatenmg attitude Otherwise it would be impossible for 
the Bulgarian Government to meet Rumama's wishes halfway 

I spoke to-day to M Jonescu to this effect and he pronused to 
report the matter to Bukarest I also arranged with him that he 
would under no circumstances leave London at present, but wait here 
to hear what M Daneff had to say If nothing should come of the 
negotiations, I said, the moment would have arrived to brmg the 
question before the Powers and I should then suggest the admission 
of the Rumanian representative to the meetmg of Ambassadois, and 
also brmg up afresh the question that had been temporarily adjourned 
ooncemmg a demarche coUecltve m Sofia 

Under these orcumstances, I should like to suggest that the latter 
question be temporarily allowed to rest, while we await fmther 
developments 

M Jonescu also told me that Bulgaria was not m a very pleasant 
position, partly on account of her heavy losses and partly because the 
Bulgarian soldiers m tlie Tchataldja Lme were begmmiig to desert 
A quarrel with Gieece was also brewmg ovei Salonica and another 
with Serbia ovei Monastu, this town bemg clanned by Serbia 
Serbia had also withdrawn her tioops from the Imcs outside Adnan- 
ople on the pretext that she wanted to strengthen her Austiian 
frontier Lichnowsky 


To The Foreign Office London, lothjam^ary, 1913 

M Cambon has just subimtted to us the following text of the 
identical Note which is to be dehvexed at Constantmople The text 
was unammously accepted and is to be subimtted to the respective 
Governments Sir Edward Grey gave preference to M Gambon's 
text, rather than to that sent m by Mr Lowther The latter text 
had been drafted by the Ambassadors acaedited at Constantmople 
Sir Edward Grey therefore authorise his representative to take 
part m the dehvery of this Note 
Draft of the Collective Note 

"The undersigned Ambassadors of Austna-Hungary, England, 
France, Russia, Germany and Italy are authorised by their Govern- 
ments to make the following commumcation to His Excellency the 
Munster of Foreign Affairs of His Imperial Majesty the Sultan 
* Prompted by the wish to prevent the lesumption of hostihties, the 
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Powers mentioned must draw the attention of the Impenal Ottoman 
Government to the grave responsibdity it would take upon itself if 
through its resistance to their wishes it should frustrate the restora- 
tion of peace The Ottoman Government would then have itself to 
blame if the prolongation of the war should result m jeopardismg the 
fate of the capital and of e\tendmg the hostihties, perchance to the 
Asiatic provinces of the Empire In the latter case, the Impenal 
Ottoman Government will not be able to count on the benevolence 
of the Powers to protect it from dangers against which the Powers 
had already warned it and they agam wain it against exposmg 
itself to such risks 

' Whatever happens, the Imjieiial Ottoman Government will, after 
peace has been concluded, need the moral and matenal support of the 
Great Powers, in order that it may again make good the damage done 
by the wai, that it may consohdate its position in Constantmople and 
develop the great piovmccs in Asia, whose piospenty will constitute 
its mam strength Jn order to maugurate and put mto execution 
this great and necessary task, the Impenal Ottoman Government 
would only then be able to reckon on the benevolent support of the 
Powers, should it follow their advice, which is inspired by the general 
mterests of Europe and Turkey 

'Under these circumstances, the Great Powers of Europe feel 
impelled once more umtcdly to advise the Impenal Ottoman Govern- 
ment to agree to the cession of the aty of Adnanople to the Alhed 
Balkan Powers and to leave to the Great Powers the task of deadmg 
the destmy of the islands m the Aegean Sea 

' In return for these concessions, the said Poweis would endeavour 
to ensme the safety of Moslem mterests m Adnanople and lespect 
for the mosques and lehgious buildmgs and pioperty m that aty 
They would do this in order that the solution suggested by them m 
the question of the islands of tlic Aichipelago may exdude any 
threat to the secunty of Turkey ’ 

Lichnowsky 


To The Foreign Ofi-ice London, loih January, 1913 

At to-day's sittmg, which lasted only about an hour. Sir 
Edward Grey mformed us that the Turkish delegates had assured 
him that they could not possibly give way with regard to Adnanople , 
the Bulgarian delegates, on the other hand, maintain that it is useless 
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to call a new meeting unless the cession of Adnanople, the details of 
which were still open to discussion, had been already resolved upon 
Under these circumstances Sir Edward Grey, as Honorary President 
of the Peace Conference, is not m a position to come forward with 
proposals as to a date for the next meetmg 
Sir Edward Grey is still stnvmg to prevent the complete break- 
down of the peace negotiations, but antiapates the resumption of 
hostilities, should the steps taken by the Powers m Constantmople 
prove fruitless 

The dispute between Bulgaria and Rumania also came up for dis- 
cussion The general opmion was, I regret to say, that personal 
differences between M Daneff and M Take Jonescu were playmg a 
part, and that it was urgently necessary to advise the Rumanians to 
be calm and moderate Theie was still a hope, however, that thanks 
to my mediation and to similar proposals with which Sir Edward 
Grey promised to support me, that a way might yet be found of 
putting the negotiations on the right tiack 
The text of the identical Note, already refeired to by me, as havmg 
been drafted by M Cambon, was formally approved by the meeting 
Next meetmg Monday afternoon Lichnowsky 


To The Foreign Office London, 13/A Janwury, 19x3 

At to-day's sitting I brought the remarks contamed m 
Telegram No 24 from youi end to the notice of the meeting They 
were placed ad referendum and met with no contradiction I then 
declared m accordance with your Telegram No 22 that we did not 
wish to take part m any naval demonstiation At the suggestion of 
Sir Edward Grey, who pomted out that it was nevertheless advisable 
to consider the idea of sendmg ships to Besoka Bay, m order that they 
might be icady to protect Europeans m the event of a state of anarchy 
prevailmg m Constantinople, the text of the followmg declaration 
was agreed to 

" From the remarks made by the German Ambassador with regard 
more especially to the technical difficulties, the possibihty of a 
common naval demonstration seems to have come to naught The 
assembly of Ambassadors asks the Governments to make known their 
views with regard to the advice which was submitted to them on the 
7th of January concenung the despatch of warships to Besika Bay, 
m view of the possibihty of a resumption of hostilities and of nets 
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which might threaten the hves and property of their nationals and do 
harm to European interests at Constantmople ’ 

Coimt BenckendorfC informed the meetmg that his Government, at 
the wish of the Bulgarian and Rumanian Governments, had agreed 
to mediate 

Commumcations from M Daneff and M Jonescu seemed to pomt 
to the fact that the possibihty of an undeistandmg being reached was 
nearer than before M Daneff has also mfotmed Sir Edward Grey 
that his Government, or the Alhes, immediately on dehveiy of the 
collective Note, intended to denounce the armistice and that the 
resumption of hostihties was to be expected for next Monday 

I then, m accoidance with document No <50,^ brought up the 
question of the Tiukish Stale creditors Sir Edward Giey declared 
Tiimgftlf m agreement with my proposal, while my colleagues assented 
m prmciplc, but expressed a wish to subnut the three pomts laid 
before them to their Governments I laid speaal stress on the fact 
that Germany attaches importance to the said agreement bemg 
included m the peace treaty 

Next meetmg Wednesday afternoon Lichnowsky 


To The Foreign Office London, isOt January, 1913 

Before to-day’s meetmg began, I seired the opportumty of 
informing Sir Edward Giey of the contents of Telegram No 28 * The 
Minister declared himself m agreement with our view and said that 
he would await the course of events The chief thmg was that the 
Note ^ould be dehvered immediately, so that Turkey might not 
cotmt on the Powers being divided m then counsds 

The sit ting was opened by M Cambon, who stated that he had 
taken the opportumty urgently to advise M Daneff not to send the 
proposed Note concerning the breakmg off of negotiations with the 
Turkish delegates, but to await the effect of the step agreed upon by 
the Powms m Constantmople Other colleagues had spoken to 
M Daneff and to other Balkan delegates m a similar stram The 
effect of this advice was, as Sir Edward Grey was able to inform 

^ Tbo gi*it of the Gorman pioposal ^as that the question of the rurlo^ State 
debts should be dealt with by the London Conference oi Ambassadors and be 
proGlaimed to the poace delegates as the will of the Gieat Powers (Authoi's 
note ) 

>Thi3 referred to instracUons from the German Foreign Oflice to refu<fe 
assent to any measures against Purkey on points in which iSese measures went 
beyond the demarche agr^ upon (Author's note ) 
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the meeting, that the Bulganan delegates had resolved for the 
present at least, not to leave London In another quarter it had been 
said that even should the negotiations with Turkey be broken off the 
Balkan delegates would contmue to discuss their affairs m London 

Negotiations between Rumania and Bulgaria have also failed to 
make any headway But whereas M Take Jonescu, who has agam 
resolved to lemam here, declares that he is still without news from 
M Daneff, the latter maintains that he sent proposals to M Take 
Jonescu some days ago Perhaps I may manage at the banquet 
which Count Mensdoilf is giving to-morrow m honour of the Balkan 
delegates, to learn further particulars concemmg the stage negotia- 
tions have reached My suggestion that M Misu should be summoned 
to appear befoie the Conference, though accepted m prmaple, was 
considered by Count Benckendorff and M Cambon to be premature 
at the present moment Foi it would mean mvitmg the Bulganan 
representative as well, who would want to explain Bulgaiia's stand- 
pomt The Conference ought at least to wait until the negotiations 
had broken down 

The Confeience was unanimous concemmg the usefulness of an 
immediate delivery m Constantmople of the Collective Note agreed 
upon 

The meetmg then pioceeded to discuss the question of Mount 
Athos about wluch I shall report elsewhere 

At the conclusion of the meetmg M Cambon stated that M 
Pomcar6 agieed m pnnaple with our wishes concerning the desir- 
abihty of protectmg the mterests of Turkey’s aeditors, but that the 
wordmg of the proposal that I had submitted on the basis of the first 
three articles of the enclosure to your message No 50 would on the 
one hand antiapate the woik of the Pans Commission while, on 
the othei hand, it seemed to him to go a httle too far for it to be 
embodied in the Peace Treaty He would therefore lay a modified 
text before the Ambassadors at their next meeting Next meeting 
on Fnday On Wednesday Albania is to come up for discussion 

Lichnowsky 


To The Imperial Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg 

London, 15^^ January, 1913 

Count Mensdorff asked me to come and see him yesterday to 
talk over the Albanian question and to get an idea of the matenal 
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that he had at his disposal on this question He and Baron Giesl, 
the Austrian Consul at Cettmje who has been called to London as an 
expert in Balkan affairs to assist the Ambassador, explamed to me 
the Austrian standpomt with the help of an ethnographical map 
which had been drawn by the Baron on the basis of peisonal mvesti- 
gations made on the spot 

First of all Austna would, come what might, remain firm m the 
question of Scutan Scutari and the surrounding country were, I 
was assured, Albanian and must on no account be handed over to 
Montenegro Vi(.nna would rathur let it come to a war than hand 
Scutan over to Montenegro The London Cabmet, he said, seemed no 
longer to attach decisive importance to the incorporation of Scutan 
with Montenegio, while Count Benckendorff on the other hand had 
hitherto evaded any discussion of the matter, and did not wish to 
see the Albaman question brought before the Ambassadors’ Con- 
ference yet awhile , he. Count Mensdorft, was ready to negotiate 
concemmg it Count Mensdorll asked me to speak to Count Bencken- 
dorff and explain to him the Austiian standpomt m the matter I 
rephed that I did not think that my good offices would have much 
effect as Count Benckendorff already knew the Austro-Hunganan 
standpoint and the Russian Ambassador could not act on his own 
responsibihty but only on instructions from St Petersburg 

Count Mcnsdorff dwelt especially on the fact that it was dangerous 
to give a welcome pretext in the foim of the Scutari ailau into the 
hands of the party ui Angina that was urging an appeal to arms On 
my askmg what Austna had to gam by adopting such a course, both 
gentlemen rephed that altliough it was not tenitonal acquisitions 
that Austna wanted, she was anxious for certam frontier rectifica- 
tions which would give the Dual Monarchy advantages of a strategic 
nature, not to mention a bndgehead at Belgrade and other measures 
of secunty * If we should Hhen he attacked by Russta, that woxdd 
mean the casus foedens for Germany ' 

I naturally promised my Austro-Hunganan colleague my support 
when the question comes up for discussion At the same time I did 
not conceal fi om him that the piospects of gomg to war for the sake 
of Scutan would ai ouse httlc enthusiasm He qmte agreed with me, 
but msisted that wai could only be avoided if Scutan weie given to 
Albania 

I am not m a position to judge whether it would be advisable to 
give Vienna a hmt m view of the beUicose mood that seems tm- 

LH A o 
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doubtedly to exist m certain circles there These people’s idea^ I 
have repeatedly been assured, is ' to get a httle peace and quiet by 
way of a change ’ Should you decide to give Vienna a hint, please* 
refrain from makmg any mention either of me or of the conversa- 
tion I had with my Austro-Hungaiian colleague , I want to avoid 
any possibihty of a purely ofiBicial matter bemg shifted mto the 
sphere of the peisonal 

With regard to Albania’s other boundaries, both gentlemen told 
me that Austna was ready to renounce Ipek and Pnsren m favour of 
Serbia, but not Diakova Furthermore, the boundary should follow 
the hne of hills to the east of the Dnn and the Drin itself, diould 
mclude Dibia and Lake Ochnda, also Kontza and finally follow the 
course of the Kalamas which flows mto the sea opposite Corfu For 
the lest, as both declared, the Vienna Government would be ready 
to listen to argument with regaid to the southern frontier 

In the meantime Count Benckendorff has mtimated that he will 
be ready to negotiate concerning Albama next Wednesday 

Lichnowsky 

To The Foreign Office London, January, 1913 

Before the meeting began to-day, I explained to Sir Edward Grey 
m confidence the standpomt taken up by the Imperial Government 
as contained m Telegram No 32 ^ The Mimster concurred with our 
views on all pomts and remarked with regard to Besika Bay that he 
would leave it to Sir Geiald Lowther to ]udge whether and when it 
might be necessary to send ships for the protection of Bntish mterests 
He expressed keen regret that the dehvery of the identical Note should 
have been delayed owing to the German Ambassador's having no 
instructions I was able to inform him of the authorization that I 
bad m the meantime received 

At the meetmg M Cambon gave us the contents of a dispatch 
received from the French Ambassador at Constantmople, accordmg 
to which the Turks were consideimg whether they should ask the 
Powers, m the event of Turkey's givmg a favomable reception to the 
advice of the European nations, to grant her ceriam concessions m 
respect of release from a war mdenmity, permission to cancel the 
exemption from taxation enjoyed by foreigners, the imposition of 

^Tho tolefipram hoie mentionGd refeired to the sa-tisfaciion with whioh 
Gerxxuany had ledxned that a naval demonstration against Turkey was to be 
abandoned and expressed a wish to observe strict noutiahty (Author's note } 
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^igViar customs dutics, loans, etc Sir Edward Grey said that on the 
whole he was m pnnciplo m favour of such concessions, without, of 
course, bemg m a position to contemplate any bmdmg promises 
Most of the Ambassadors present spoke m the same sense, but mis- 
givmgs were heard concemmg the possibility of givmg piactical form 
to such concession and concoinmg the undertakmg of obligations 
before the actual close of hostilities 
Should the Turkish answei have amved by Monday, an answer 
which, it IS conjcrtuied, will be evasive and ambiguous, the nos.t 
meeting is to take place on that day Othciwise on Monday with 
Albania as the agenda Cambon told me he had up to the present 
heard nothmg fiom Pomcaic conceiiimg the finance question , he 
bq H, howevei, no doubt that the pnnuples laid down by us would 
meet with appioval, although they might peihaps be slightly modified 
m form Liciinowsky 


Fourth Seciioh 
niE J3AL1CAN ArTIANCK 

To The Foeuion Ofi'K f London, gfA June, 1913 

At to-day’s sittmg the hist mattei discussed was the abrupt 
attitude of Bulgaria which had led to M Geshotl's resignation The 
picvaihng view was that Danell was the diivmg force m the war 
party which is determined not to give way on any pomt and not to 
submit even to Russia’s aibitration The Balkan delegates here, 
accordmg to a statement made by Sir Edward Giey, are on the pomt 
of leaving London Sii Edward Giey has advised them to come to 
an agreement on all pomts where an agreement is possible and to 
leave the lest to the negotiations between the Cabmets concerned 
The question of the Serbian railway was then brought up by M 
Cambon, concerning which a report follows 
Next sitting on Wednesday Liciinowsky 


To The Poreign Ofi-ice London, lol/t /kwa, 1913 

My Turkish colleague told me yesterday m confidence that 
one of the Serbian delegates here suggested to him yosteiday that 
Serbia and Turkey should come to an agreement to make common 
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cause against Bulgana and had m this connection made the remark 
that the Balkan mountams were the natural boundary of Turkey 
Tewfik Pasha dechned to discuss the mattei, and answered that 
Serbia ought to have thought of this sooner It was now too late for 
an understanding and Turkey was not going to plunge mto any 
further adventures The attitude of Bulgana, which declmes to 
make any concession to Serbia, and the mtimate rapprochmmt 
between Sofia and Vienna seemed, he said, to have diiven the Serbs 
to this desperate step It is thought heie that an understandmg has 
been reached between Bulgana and Greece, on the basis of which 
Bulgana, for the present at least, lenounces all claims to Salomca 

Lichnowsky 


To The Imperial Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg 

London, 27^/* June, 1913 

I have just returned from a talk with Sir Edward Grey who 
had sent for me to tell me about the result of his conversations with 
the Flench statesmen ^ What they had told him he thought very 
satisfactory He had been able to ascertam that the French were 
as anxious foi the maintenance of peace as was the Biitish Cabmet, 
and were just as leady to co-operate with a view to hmitmg as far as 
possible the war in the Balkans should a fresh outbreak occur All 
the conveisations had been on the basis of the aftei -dinner si>ecches 
whose contents are already known and contained nothmg to prevent 
the collaboration of other Powers In this connection he pomted 
particulaily to an analogous statement m M Pomcaie's ® speech at 
the Guildhall and hmted that this utterance had been made by 
common agreement 

The discussions with the Fiench statesmen had not been limited to 
the question of peace m gcneial, but had also dealt with Turkey and 
her futuie, that is to say, with the question of Asia Mmor Thcie 
were two possible alternatives Either the Powers would umte to 
restore Turkey, makmg her finanaal burdens as hght as possible or 
even givmg her finanaal help and assistmg her m the re-organisation 
of her administration, or they could come to an understandmg with 
regard to spheres of mtercst , the latter method would, however, 

^ On tho occasion of King Edwatd's visit to Fans (Author's nolo ) 

* M Pomcaii had said that tho friendship between Great Biitam and Franco 
contaanod nothing that ovcluded the entrance mto it of others (Author's note ) 
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mean for Turkey the beginning of the end M Pomcax 6 and M. 
Pichon agreed with him that the first of the two alternatives was the 
light one to take , and that Europe would have to keep Turkey ahve 
and help hei to her feet again {retablir) Concerning Syria not a 
wold was said I took this opportumty to assure the Minister that 
we, too, shared and would contmue to share this view as long as we 
weie able to feci sure of Gieat Biitam's concurrence All contrary 
opimons coirespondcd perhaps to this or that private or commercial 
mterest, but not to the views taken by the Government authorities 
The news conceinmg the mood m Arabia, Syria and other non- 
Turkish provmces was not, I remarked, excecdmgly piomismg, but 
we thought that with the coUaboiation of the Powers it would be 
possible to keep the Turkish Empuc ahve m its present form Sir 
Edward Gicy took occasion to assure me afiesh that should it ever 
come to a question of breaking up Asu Mmor, our interests would 
have to be taken into consideration 

LicHNOWSicy 

To The Foreign Office London, 3# i Jiiiy, 1913 

Su Edwaid Grey has just told me that he is quite m agree- 
ment witli the views expressed by the Geiman Secretary of State to 
Sir Edward Goschen, and that he, too, will endeavour to localue as 
far as possible the hostihties that have broken out afresh m the 
Balkans It is espeaaJly desirable, he says, that Austna-Hungary 
should contmue to exorcise self-control and not mlervene m favour of 
one of the belligerents, as this would mean the mtervention of Russia 
also Austria's attitude during the last crisis had unfortunately, 
whethei nghtly or wrongly he was unable to discover, aroused the 
suspiaon that she was encouiagmg Bulgaria m hei anti-Serbian 
attitude So too did the refusal of the Vienna Cabmet to associate 
itself with the steps that were to have been taken m Sofia to call upon 
Bulgaria to disarm 

He has, he says, also been m negotiation with the French statesmen 
and has found them ready to mamtam the stnetest reserve 

Licunowsky 

To Tim Foreign Office London, ytt July, 1913 

At to-day's sitting Sir Edward Grey declared that occurrences 
m the Balkans forced the Powers agam to formulate their attitude 
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towards the events taking place there and the question arose whether 
inteivention seemed advisable As fai as he had been able to 
asceitam, all the Powers were aveise to such a step and shared his 
wish for slnct reserve and localization of the conflict He would hke 
to receive from us defimte assurances m this duection and he would 
therefore request us to ask our Governments for the necessary 
authorization I declared at once that this was qmte in accordance 
with the views of the Impeiial Government Liciinowskv 


To The Foreign OmcE London, vjth July, 1913 

Sir Edward Grey asked Count Mensdorff to come and see him 
m the hope of arranging an undcrstandmg between Russia and 
Austna-Hungary concerning the terms of the peace to be concluded 
between the Balkan States He is already apprised of the Russian 
views and has leason fur assuming that between them and the views 
of Vienna there is no veiy gieat disparity He hopes that if the two 
Governments are agieed, the bdhgerents will bow to their authoiity 
and make peace 

Lichnowsky 


Fifth Section 
THE SECOND BALKAN WAR 

To The Foreign Office London, 21st July, 1913 

Before to-day’s sittmg began. Sir Edward Grey discussed with 
me the present situation m the Balkans and expressed the opimon 
that the Balkan States ought as soon as possible to agice with one 
another concerning the peace terms, which could then be submitted 
to the Powers for approval He hoped on this basis to bnng about 
an agreement and beheved that Russia would also assent to this He 
thought that an understanding existed between Vienna and St 
Petersburg with regard to the most essential pomts 
With reference to Turkey^s action, he said that he regarded it as 
necessary that all the Powers should agree that the Enos-Midia Ime 
should be insisted upon as a boundary There was, however, another 
question, namely, what means should be employed m the event of 
Turkey's refusing to give way and of the Powers finding themselves 
forced to take action against her If all the Powers pronounced 
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themselves m favour of a naval demonstration, England would not 
remain outside The difficulty would then anse, however, of forcmg 
the passage through the Straits or of causing Turkey to give way, m 
the event of her disregardmg the naval demonstration For the 
present, Turkey could perhaps be mtimidated by withholdmg from 
her support of any kmd, finanaal or otherwise 
At the meetmg, the Minister brought up the same question, but 
omitted to say that England would, if necessary, take part m a naval 
demonstration, confining himself to asking us to request our Grovem- 
ments to express their views 

I declared that I could assume that my Government was m full 
accord with the Mimstei's views, but that I thought that it would 
suffice for the piescnt if we agreed in pi maple on the Enos-Midia 
question and postponed the decision as to the employment of forcible 
methods, a mattei with legard to tlie difficulties of which all Govern- 
ments were m agieemcnt Events m the Balkans had shown, I 
said, that one must always be prepared for surprises The question 
of the naval demonstration might foi the present be postponed and 
further developments awaited 

Count Benckendoril hinted that his Govanment attached speaal 
importance to swift and eneigetic action on the part of the Powers, 
and my colleagues are mehned to fear that Russia may take action 
alone against Turkey 

The following report of the meetmg was agreed upon 
‘ Sir Edwaid Grey expresses the opimon that the belligerent 
states, Rumama, Serbia, Greece, Montenegro and Bulgaria, must 
be encouidged to let thar plcmpotentianes meet and put an end to 
hostihties They might di^t the terms of an agreement concerning 
the restoration of peace The agreements with regard to the mtcr- 
ventzon will be submitted for scrutmy and approval to the Powers, 
who will then come to an understanding m the matter 

' Sir Edward Grey's view meets with no objection on the part of the 
Ambassadors who wiU submit it to their Governments for approval 
* Sir Edward Grey expiesscs his personal opimon that the Powers 
cannot withdiaw from their pledge to fix the Enos- Mid ia Ime as the 
boundary between Turkey and Bulgdna The fact that Turkish 
troops have advanced beyond Ime opens up a question that Sir 
Edward Grey must subimt to the Cabmet aud he widies that the 
Ambassadors may asure themsdves as to the views of their 
Governments ’ Lichnowsky 
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To The Foieeign Office London, 22«<i July, 1913 

Su Edwaid Grey told me to-day that, according to news he 
had received, the Turks stiU seemed to be occup}ung Adnanople , 
he had, he said, no due to the Tuiks' mtentions He again spoke 
against leavmg Adnanople in the hands of the Tmks and seemed to 
be not without anxiety lest the Russians might inteifere He was of 
opimon that the boimdaiy, while keeping Enos and Midia as end- 
pomts, would now probably turn out to be concave instead of convex 
and nobody would wish any longer to contest the Turks’ right to 
secure tor themselves strategically favourable pomts He qiute 
agreed with me that it was at present not advisable to consider the 
question of a naval demonstration, if only on the ground that no one 
would be willing to take the responsibility of losmg a few ships m 
foiang a passage through the Dardanelles The Powers might try 
to bring Turkey to hei senses by withdrawmg then support On the 
whole the Mmistei took a more favourable view of the situation 
to-day and appeared to foresee an early termination of hostihtics 

Lichnowsky 


To The Foheign Office London, 25** July, 1913 

At to-day’s sittmg the question of bnngmg pressure to bear on 
Turkey was the first matter discussed I did not fail to repeat my 
recent declarations and to pomt out that it would be premature to 
broach this subject at present, if for no other reason than because of 
the not mconsiderable difficulties that lay m the way of carrymg out 
a naval demonstration Su Edward Grey spoke m a similar sense, 
whilst my colleagues said that they would only be m favour of it if 
all the other Powers jomed m The idea was not taken up very 
warmly on any side and was soon allowed to drop, although Count 
Bcnckendorfi made repeated references to Russian pubhc opinion 
Sir Edward Grey next suggested that the Turco-Bulganan dispute 
should be submitted to the Powers for their decision at the same time 
as the agreements of the Balkan States, that is to say, that Turkey 
^ould be measured by the same standards as the beUigorent kmg- 
doms , he expressed the hope that they would submit to the umted 
will of the Powers Count BenckendorS remarked that it was to be 

feared that Russian pubhc opimon might become impatient 
The question of diplomatic coercion then oftme up for discussion. 
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coupled with promises that might meet the Turkish wishes I 
wannly supported this idea, pomtmg out that it might apply not 
only to rectifications of frontier but also to war mdemmty I tned 
to get the latter included in the declaration that was to be dehvered 
at Constantmople, my object bemg to get the Powers to commit 
themselves to a definite statement on this point But Su Edward 
Grey was agamst it He said that oui object was to mvite Turkey 
herself to come foiwaid with her wishes We did not want to mnlfft 
offers to the Tmks ourselves It is not improbable that he allowed 
himself to be guided to some extent by consideration for Russia and 
by the fear lest by acceplmg the point in question the dehvery of 
identical declarations might be delayed Count Benckendorff also 
said at once that St Peteisbmg would not agree to such a proposal 
The foUowmg resolution was theicupon passed 
‘ Accoidmg to the rephes of all the Governments to the question 
laid before tliem by the Arabassadois after their last meetmg, the 
Powers are unanimous m the opmion that it is essential to emphasize 
the necessity of the maintenance of the stipulations laid down m the 
Treaty of London and tliat the Turco-Bulganan frontier ^ould be a 
hne staitmg lioni Enos and endmg m Midia 
' On the proposal of &u Edward Grey, the assembly is of opmion that 
the Poweis, by a unanunous resolution, should remmd the Ottoman 
Government to adheie to the terms of the Treaty of London and 
cspcaally to the stipulation with regard to the Enos-Midia hne 
‘ At the same time the Ottoman Government could be mfoimed that 
the Powers m dcterminmg this boundary will be mchned to take mto 
consideration the conditions which Turkey may regard as mdis* 
pensablc for the secuiity of this frontier ’ 

My Italian colleague had expressed the wish that the words ‘ ces 
fiontieres ’ sliould bo substituted for ‘ cette fronti^ ' m the last line 
of the resolution and had, m a state of great exatement, requested 
that this change nught be made, apparently with the mtention of 
utihsmg this opportumly m order to letam for Turkey the islands 
that had been occupied by Italy His suggestion was overruled by 
Sir Edward Grey, who thoi^ht it undesirable that the island question 
should be dragged m, as he did not wi^ to mahe any allusion to this 
matter m the document to be handed to the Turks 1 suspect, 
however, that Italy will come back to the question and repeat her 
wi^ that the occupied islands be offered to the Turks as a sort of 
comjpensation and should be glad to have instructions as to the 
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attitude 1 ^ould take up m this question To-day I gave my 
support to the formal wishes of my Itahan colleague, without com- 
mittmg m}rself defimtely m the island question 

Lichnowsky 


Sixth Section 

FUKTIIER NEGOTIATIONS OF THE LONDON AMBASSADORS' 
CONFERENCE 

To The Imperial Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg 

London, June, 1913 

At to-day's sitting Count Benckendorfl suggested that it 
would be advisable to demand the immediate demobilization of the 
beUigeients The Alhes were still mistrustful of one another and 
were theiefore imwilhng to lay down their arms, whilst Turkey like- 
wise felt that this prevented her from dischaigmg her troops The 
foUowmg resolution was adopted on this matter 
‘ On the proposal of the Russian Ambassador the Conference 
considers it advisable that the belligerents be summoned to reduce 
tiieir mobile forces foithwith ' 

The question of the Albanian constitution was then discussed 
M Cambon, supported by Count BenckendorfE, again repiesented 
that it was undesirable on practical grounds to proceed at the present 
junctme with the despatch of a Pnnee to Albania, as he would be out 
of place for the tune being m view of the uncertam state of affairs m 
that country and the lack of any ordered administration Ihe 
question whether a Fimce should even be appomted at all, and, if so, 
when, was left untoudied, as M Cambon absolutely refused to discuss 
the matter AH that was done, therefore, was to deade upon the early 
appomtment of a ' Commission de Contrdle ' and the establishment 
of a gendarmene to be supplied by one of the smaller Powers The 
following resolution was adopted 
‘ Without takmg mto consideration for the present the cstabh^- 
ment of a final constitution m Albania, the Conference considers it 
desiiable to proceed to the appomtment of an mtemational Commis- 
sion consisting of delegates of each of the Great Powers together with 
an Albanian representative This Commission should study the pro- 
gressive organisation of the country on the spot and take ^e neces- 
sary measures for the mamtenance of order The first of these 
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measures should be the establishment of a gendarmene which would 
have to be instructed and commanded by Emopean officeis These 
officers should be supphed by a neutral Power to the exclusion of the 
SIX Great Powers, the Balkan States and those Poweis which have a 
direct mteiest m the Balkans 

* Su Edward Grey observes that it is difficult to imagme a pro- 
visional Government without executive authonty prior to the 
establishment of a ffiial constitution, he suggests the appomtment by 
the Powers of a speaal delegate, who would be charged with the 
execution of the measures taken by the Control Commission 

' The French and Russian Ambassadoi s support this idea, whilst the 
Austro-Hunganan and Itahan Ambassadors cannot expiess any 
opmion, as they aie awaiting the leplies of thcu Govcsmmcnts to 
the observations made by the Ficnch Ambassador in a previous 
sittmg Pimcc Lichnowsky accepts Sir Edward Grey's suggestion, 
while expressmg the opmion that the final settlement must mclude 
the appomtment of a Pnnee 

' The Conference wishes to draw the attention of the Governments 
to the necessity of kcepmg m mind fiom the outset the provision of 
the requisite funds to guarantee the seivice of the mtemational 
control and gendarmene ' 

Fmally, Sir Edward Grey announced that for reasons of mtemal 
administration the naval authonties had decided to leave Admiral 
Burney m Scutan, but to replace the 300 marmes there by 300 
soldiers from Malta and to withdraw the warships concerned 

Next sittmg Monday 

Lichnowsky 


To The Imperial Chancellor von Beikm^nn-Hollweg 

London, gth June, 1913 

At to-day's sitting M Cambon, as I have reported elsewhere, 
proposed to notify the Serbian Government m wntmg of the agreed 
draft of 17th December as to the Serbian railway to be built across 
Albania, as the Serbian representatives here were pressing for this 
and had only signed the peace m consideration of this assurance 
Further delay would be tantamount to a breach of honour on our 
part and would necessarily lead to doubts being cast on our goodwill 
by Serbia To this Count Mensdorff rephed that his Government 
made its consent to the contemplated notification dependent upon 
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a ptevious understaadiog being reached as to the interpretations of 
ceitain piovisions in the agreed draft, which it thought ambiguous 
Negotiations had already taken place between St Petersburg and 
Vienna on this subject, which had not, however, attained the desired 
result The most important pomt m dispute is, as Count Mensdorff 
and Count Bcnckendoiil both agreed, the question whether Serbia is 
to be permitted to transport war material over the railway m Umes of 
teat as well as m tunes of peace 

Both Sii Edward Grey and M Cambon shared the view of the 
Russian Government that such a restnction of Serbia’s nghts was 
difficult to reconcile with the spirit of our agreements But they 
were particularly of the opimon (and here they had the taat con- 
currence of my Itahan colleague, m which I would like to jom) that it 
was haidly possible to postpone the prospective notification until a 
satisfactoiy solution had been foimd for all doubtful pomts, which 
include among others precise provisions as to the neutiahty of the 
port, or even to make the declaration dependent upon an under- 
standing at all 

It was therefore on Six Edward Grey’s proposal suggested that the 
Vienna Cabmet be urged to consent, on condition that it receives the 
right to stop the transport of aims and mumtions m the event of a 
war between Austria and Serbia 

This clause should suffice if Austna-Hungaiy is solely concerned 
with the protection of her oien mterests , but there is good ground foi 
suspiaon that the wishes of Bulgaria play a part I learn, indeed, 
confidentially, that the belated objections of the Austrian Govern- 
ment are due to Count Mensdorff having, m the pressure of busmess, 
madvertently given the consent of his Gkivemment to the agreement 
m question too soon, so that he was not m a position to bring up 
certain conditions and misgiviiigs 

The following report of the proceedings was adopted 

' The French Ambassador having proposed the discussion of the 
declaration to be given to the Serbian Government on the mter- 
national railway. Sir Edward Grey states that the dcdaration 
adopted on 17th December must be confirmed and that the Powers 
arc on their honom m this question 

* The Austro-Hunganan Ambassador states that it is necessary to 
have an explanation of certain pomts which were not defined m this 
declaration 

' After a short discussion Sir Edward Grey suggests the Austro- 
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Hungarian Government might say that on agreemg to the renewal of 
the declaration it desired to have it established that m case of a war 
between Serbia and Austna-Himgary, the latter Power should have 
the nght to use hei navy to prevent the passage of war matenal 
through the neutral port 

' The Austro-Hunganan Ambassador announces that he will convey 
this suggestion to his Government and declares that accordmg to his 
instructions it is for the Ambassadors' Confeience to express its 
opimon on the pomts raised in the exchange of views between the 
Russian and Austiian Governments, of the tenor of which the Con- 
ference will be advised, and on the manner m which they should be 
mterpreted 

' The Russian Ambassador declares that his Government is hkewise 
of opmion that the Conference should be consulted on certain pomts 
' It IS resolved tliat Count Mensdorfl and Count Benckendorlf shall 
mfoim Sir Edwaid Giey and their colleagues as soon as possible of 
the various pomts which might give nse to a discussion 
' Sir Edwaid Giey observes that m no case may the declaration 
to the Serbian Government bo made conditional upon the reachmg 
of an agreement on certam pomts which are not yet sufiBiaently 
eluadated ' Lichnowsky 

To The Imperiax Chanceixor von Bethmann-Hollweg 

London, June , 1913 

At to-day's sitting the island question was first of all dis- 
cussed, on wliidi Marquis Impcnali made the followmg statement 
' His Majesty's Government is bound by the provisions of the 
Treaty of Lausanne and pledged to hold the islands occupied by the 
royal troops at the disposal of the Ottoman Government 
' His Majesty's Government therefore does not think it can par- 
tiapate m a discussion between the Powers as to the fate of the said 
islands and join m any possible steps which the Powers might take at 
the Sublime Porte to convey their decision 
' In view of the mterest which all the Powers have m the main- 
tenance of the mtegnty of the Ottoman Empire and m the secunty 
of its Asiatic Provinces the Royal Government has no doubt that 
the Powers, m the general settlement of the fate of the islands m 
the Aegean Sea, will share its view as to the necessity of guarding 
the mterests and piestige of Tuikey as fax as possible ' 
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In accordance with my instructions I emphasized that we should 
do all we could to safeguard the rights of Turkey m the island 
question and should, therefore, whatever happened, advocate the 
retention by Turkey of the two islands of Imbros and Tenedos 
covering the entrance to the Dardanelles As legards Chios and 
Mitylene we should also m pimaple be mchned to leave them to 
Tuikey, but should have to msist on their neutralization m any case, 
if the course of the negotiations should result m their umon with 
Greece Smee our Allies desired to assoaate the island question 
with the Southern Albanian question, we wished to support their 
wishes m the lattei question also I avoided, however, gomg mto 
details as to the frontiers of Southern Albania as I have not yet 
received defimte instructions on the matter 
My Itahan colleague, vigorously supported by Count Mensdoril, at 
once reiterated that Phteha and Konza were the Pillars of Heicules 
loi his Government, beyond which it could not go On this very 
defimte reassertion of the Itahan standpomt Sir Edward Grey asked 
Marquis Impeiiah what his Government thought of domg if the 
Greeks refused to evacuate Southem Albania, to whicli he rephed 
that Italy would not m that case evacuate the occupied islands and 
nught even compel the evacuation of Southem Albania by force 
Count Bcnckcndorff adopted an attitude of leserve, whilst M 
Cambon after some hesitation declared that he was not m a position 
to adhere to the Italo-Austnan view No defimte proposal, however, 
was made eithei by him or by any other member of his group 
Sir Edward Grey then declared that it would be as well, before 
gomg further mto the frontier pioblcms of Southem Albania, to con- 
sider the question of what was to be done if Greece lefused to comply 
with the decisions of the Powers At Scutari we had aheady had 
expenence of the difficulties to be met m overcommg opposition, and 
against Greece it would bo a stiU more dchcatc a:Sair From what 
the Greek icprescntative m London had said he gathered that Giccce 
would rather renounce a portion of the islands than evacuate 
Southem Albania, so that the sliU furthei question arose as to who 
would expel the Greeks from the islands which they occupy should 
they refuse io yield m the Southem Albanian question He was 
convinced that the majonty of the Powers would not portiapate m 
Xorable measures against Gieece, and he for his part could only 
cotmtenance a decision if he were m a position to dedaxe m the name 
of the Cabmet that England was ready either to put it mto cfiect or to 
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leave its execution to other Powers But m that case the decision 
must be of so reasonable a character as to place Greece clearly in the 
wrong if she refused to comply 

At the next sittmg the Minister may define his own standpomt and 
that of his Cabmet Up to the present he has reframed from any 
expression of opinion and has only told me m confidence that it 
would hardly be possible to mduce the Italians to abandon views 
which they have upheld m such positive tones 

Should I be asked at the next sittmg what our attitude would be 
towards the apphcation of forable measures against Greece, my best 
plan, I thmk, will be to reply evasively that we could not define our 
standpomt in this matter before havmg concrete decisions to go 
upon, and would, if the woist came to the worst, leave it to our 
AOies to proceed alone or mdependently 

I think that the Greek Gk>veniment can hardly antiapate any 
vigorous support of its desires on the Albanian coast, smee Russia 
can scarcely want to incur the displeasure of Italy and M Cambon 
has never mentioned Cape Cephah agam, but lays the main emphasis 
on Konza, m other words, seeks compensation foi Greece m the 
ifUenor Sir Edward Grey will presumably endeavour to brmg 
about an agreement on this basis and m conjunction with the island 
question, but afteiwards perhaps leave Austria and Italy to take 
common measures The effort to spare Italy and possibly to draw her 
closer to the Triple Entente no doubt plays a prominent parl^ and our 
well-known Greek sympathies may well be vigorously exploited m 
this connection 

The foUowmg report was adopted 

' Respectmg the proposal of the Austro-Hunganan and Itohan 
Ambassadors as to the southern frontier Ime of Albania, Sir Edward 
Grey states that he cannot be a party to any agreement unless he is 
ready to jom m measures foi its forcible execution and until he has 
gone mto the question whether it would be possible to enforce it on 
Greece This is a very grave decision to have to take and he must 
discuss the mattcrwith the Prune Mmister and his Cabmet colleagues. 
He desues to be able to state defimtely whether, in recommending 
Greece to accept an agreement reached between the Powers, Great 
Bntain could, if necessary, add that Greece must be prepared to face 
the consequences of rejectmg it, or whether, on the contrary. Great 
Bntam must declare that ^e cannot be a party to the proposed 
agreement 
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' The French Ambassador states that his instructions do not permit 
him to concur m the proposal of the Austro-Hunganan and Italian 
Ambassadors, espeaally as regards the assignment of Konza to 
Albania He must first consult his Government 
' The Austro-Hunganan and Itahan Ambassadors declare it impos- 
sible to alter their proposal ' 

Lichnowsky 


To THE Secretary of State ai the Foreign Office, von Jagow 

London, 12th June, 1913 

I endeavoured to support the standpomt of om Alhes m the 
Ambassadors' Conference yesterday by dedanng at the veiy outset 
(as already reported) that I was wiUmg to lecognize the connection 
between the island question and the Southern Albanian question, on 
which Italy lays so much stress, and to acqmesce m the wishes of our 
Alhes regarding Southern Albama In view of the Kaiser's attitude, 
which has become a matter of common knowledge here also, I con- 
fined myself to this veiy general statement, and m order to avoid an 
open and abrupt opposition to the views of the Sovereign I refrained 
from partiapatmg in the further discussion or havmg my assent to 
the statements of my two colleagues registered m the protocol 
This attitude is also m accordance with your mstructions, which m 
the last duthontativc dispatch evade the dehcate question and merely 
express the hope that agreement may be reached between Vienna, 
Rome and Athens That this pious wish would not be fulfilled was 
doubtless already clear to you then, and I took it that I was to 
suppoit the desues of our Alhes, but to avoid expiessmg myself too 
openly m this sense 01 taking the lead 
My attitude of restraint was thus m conformity with your wishes 
and those of the Chancellor, but was of course not altogether pleasmg 
to my two colleagues Marquis impenah told me yesterday that 
everyone here was talking to him about the Kaiser's sympathy for 
Greece, while you are said to liave told BoUati that we were m com- 
plete agreement with the Italian standpomt I rephed that my 
waitmg attitude was only a matter of form, but that had the Southern 
Albanian question come up for immediate discussion on the motion 
I had put forward m tlie sitting, which, as you know, was prevented 
by Su E Grey's opposition, I should definitely have supported Italy's 
desue The question was therefore merely one of a ccitajp fon^ 
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reseive , m practice we should not leave our Allies in the luich I 
also told Grey that we were on the side of our Allies, but that I must 
leave them the imtiative m the whole question 
As you see from my report of yesterday Gambon appears to 
modify his previous opposition, and Russia appears to be adoptmg a 
more accommodating attitude towards the Itahans I veiy much 
doubt whether Grey, who at picsent mamtams complete reticence, 
will manifest an isolated opposition, if only because he fears that the 
Itahans might then establish themselves m Rhodes, which would be 
extremely unpleasant for him It toU probably result in the Tuple 
Entente tiymg to compensate Greece m the mtenor, that is, mamly 
at the expense of Austna's wishes (Koiiza) That is moie 01 less 
the course of events I foresee, and we shall naturally be tlie losers, 
for people will tell the Itahans that they owe the fulfilment of then 
wishes not to us but to the Entente, and will lepiesent to the Austnans 
that then failure is due to our half-hoartcd support * 

It is at any late remarkable that Giey has not consulted the 
Cabmet before, but has preferred to await the course of yesterday's 
sitting, which gave the clue to the attitude of the various Poweis 
For he must long ago have made up his inmd how far he means to go 
and what hne he considers so ' reasonable ' that he would be pie- 
pared to uphold it with Bntish aimed forces He raised the matter 
yesterday, but did not desire to discuss it in detail and immediately 
closed it by saymg that he must hrst make up his mind as to the 
application of force 

Please, therefore, let me have your views by Wednesday and tell 
me particularly whethei I am to support the Austro-Italian point of 
view m full and, if necessary, consent to foiable measures against 
Greece 

Lie IINOWSKY 


To The Foreign Office London, xsth June, 1913 

Even if we succeeded m reaching an agreement here as to the 
Cutzowallachians, whom Vienna would like to leave m Albania out of 
regard for Rumania, that would hcudly be sulhnent to console Greece 
for the loss of both tlie Cape Cephali Ime and Koiiza M Gambon, 
out of regard for Italy, has now ceased to demand the foimcr, but is 
all the more insistcn t upon Koi i/a, which Austria equally msisfcs must 
belong to Albania The Tiipk* Entente is thus in any case able to 

L H A. j> 
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offer Greece more than we, unless we want to fall out with Italy 
completely 

The sohdaiity between Greece and Serbia, which has recently 
become so conspicuous, and their common opposition to Bulgaria and 
Albania, both of which are favoured by Austria, must unavoidably 
di aw Greece closer to the Tnple Entente, for all the solemn assurances 
of M Venizelos 

For the sake of a problematical fiiendship with Greece we should 
fall mto opposition with our AUies, without after aU being able to 
achieve as much for Greece as the Tnple Entente holds m prospect 

On Wednesday, therefore, I shall unambiguoudy support the 
standpomt of our Alhes, but shall previously try to reach an under- 
standmg with M Misu over the Cutzowallachians, and if necessary 
propose that they be given to Greece 

Lichnowsky 


To The Foreign Office London, lAth June, 1913 

I have ]ust had a discussion with M Misu m which we went 
mto the question of the Cutzowallachians m detail The Minister 
declared that he had so fai received no mandate to negotiate with me 
on the question, but would telegraph our discussion to Bucharest and 
ask for instructions 

I endeavoured to make it cleai to M Misu that it was m the 
mterests of Rumama to rcadi an understanding with Greece, smee 
the strengthemng of Greece could have no disagieeable consequences 
for Rumama and would form a welcome counterpoise to the power of 
Bulgaria The Cutzowallachians had no actual pohtical significance 
for Rumania, and, besides this, M Venizelos proimsed to guarantee 
theur national rights We weie bound to make concessions to 
Greece somewhere, and it was therefore a matter of expediency not 
to insist on the Cutzowallachians belonging to Albania 

M Misu rephed that he was by no means blmd to this consideration, 
but his Government was m a difficult position for reasons of mtemal 
pohhes If they abandoned the Cutzowallachians they would 
immediately be accused of betraymg a national cause The Ministei 
ran the risk, moreover, of bemg assassmated, as was shown by the 
Cutzowallachian attempt on Jonescu The bitterness aroused against 
the Greeks owing to the contmuous HeUenisation, especially m some 
distiicts, at the hands of the deigy was not to be undei estimated, and 
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no one trusted Greek promises The Government appeared to vvant 
to thrust this ddicate question on to his shoulders through fear of 
pubhc opinion At the moment ftesh negotiations were being 
earned on m Athens by the new Rumanian Minister, on the couise of 
which M Majorescu's fuither decision would m any case depend 
General impression M Misu appeals not dismclmed to let the 
Cutzowallachians go to Greece, but is aftaid the Rumanian Govern- 
ment will not be able to agree foi feai of public opinion 

Liciinowski 

To Thii Porei&n Office London jBih June, 1913 

The most important event at to-day’s sittmg was the announce- 
ment made at the outset by Sii E Giey that all the Powers had 
agreed that the Greek fiontier on the coast was to begm at Cape 
Stylos Differences of opimon now only CMstcd as to the mtenor 
On this question he did not want to make any dehnitc proposals loi 
the present, but would lather negotiate with each of us sep.uatoly 
duimg the next few days, in order to reach on agreement He then 
left the sitting, being called away by the Marconi aflair m the House 
of Commons and left Sir A Nidiolson m the chair Scibian ques- 
tions were then discussed, on which f am sending a wntten report 
Next sittmg probably on Monday 

Liciinowsky 

To Tiiii FonaiGN Ofi-ici- London, zoth June, 1913 

Sir E Gicy has just told me that after mature reflection he 
had reached the conclusion that the best solution for Greco-Albanian 
difGiculties lay m the appointment of an international delegation to 
make mvcstigations on the spot and ascertam the cthnogiaphical 
conditions 

This would enable a fair middle line to be dia.wn witlun the dis- 
puted zone composing tlie area between the frontiers demanded 
respectively by both parties He desired m the course of to-day to 
make the same proposal, to which Fiance and Russia have appar- 
ently already agreed, to ray two Tiijfle Alliance colleagues, and only 
bnng it before the Ambassadors’ Conference when its acceptance 
was more or less assured 

I rephed that we desired to spate Gieek susceptibilities us lai as 
possible and would theiefoic ceitainly be ready to ndhcic io his 
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idea, should Austna and Italy do likewise My impressions hithei to, 
however, led me to fear that Vienna m particular was strongly averse 
to such a plan and that it would scarcely be possible to induce the 
Ausiiians to yidd once moie Vienna msisted on Konza going to 
Albama unconditionally and would regard a new retreat as hunuhat- 
mg to the Monarchy I therefore saw a possibihty of agreement only 

on the basis of givmg the Cutzowallachians to Greece, and hoped that 
an ultimate understanding with Rumania would be reached on this 
question, smee that country had a special mterest m good relations 
with Greece This had not, howevei, been achieved up to the present 
and smee Vienna also felt bound to support Rumania's wishes I was 
not m a position to come forward officially with such a proposal, and 
must confine m5^elf to confidential representations Should, how- 
ever, he, Su E Grey, be willing to prepare the way for an under- 
standing m this sense I did not consider the plan entudy hopeless 
when taken m conjunction with the islands 
The Minister lephed that he did not think agieement could be 
reached on the above-mentioned basis, if only because Greece would 
not acqmesce The question would then again arise, who was to 
expel the Greeks fiom the areas occupied by them 
I should like to mention that tlie Minister once again designated 
Cape Stylos as the pomt wheie the frontier is to begm and also 
assumed that Aigyrocastion would belong to Gieccc, so that Albania 
would only be left with a narrow strip of coast m the South He 
said m conclusion that if, as appeared probable, war broke out 
between the Balkan States, that might agam alter eveiytlung l^'oi 

Bulgaria would possibly demand the abandonment by Gicocc ol 
temtory m Southern Albama From what Su: E Grey said it is at 
any rate evident that he antiapatcs as probable a war between Bul- 
garia on the one hand and Seibia and Gieece on the other, with the 
Bulgarians as victors In this event a Hdlenophile pohey would not 
only bnng us mto opposition with the most poweiful and promising 
of the Balkan States, but also set us at cross purposes with out Alhes, 
who for obvious reasons are pursumg a pohey of avowed fnendship 
with Bulgaria 


Liuinowskv 



FURTHER NEGOTIATIONS OF THE LONDON 
AMBASSADORS’ CONFERENCE 


To The Imperial Ciiancellok vov BLiiiiLVNN-HoLLWECr 

London, i8<A June, 1913 

As leportod elsewheie, om main subject of discussion to-day 
was Serbian ailairs M Gambon began by raising the question of 
the Serbian Government's well-known desuc to icccive wiitten con- 
firmation of the piomise already given regarding the biuldmg of the 
railway and of a harbour on the Adnatic Count MuisdorJl theie- 
upon declared, with the concurrence of Count liciichcndoill, that 
agreement was m process of bemg readied on the disputed intcipie- 
tation of the accepted text, espeaally in regard to the transit of wai 
matenal m tunc of war, and was bemg worked out by the experts on 
both sides It rmght therefore be as well to wait till a definite pi o- 
posal could be lard before the Conlercocc Tins suggestion was 
agreed upon M Cambon took occasion to repeat the view he had 
already expressed to the effect that the promise given to the Seibs 
must m all circumstances be made good indejicndcntly of any 
agreement which might be reached between the Powers as to the 
mteipretation of details 

My Austro-Hunganan colleague, with the support of mjrsclf and 
Marquis Impeiiali, took this opportmuty of pomting out on behalf 
of his Government that it insisted on the retention of the original 
draft regarding the protection of the Mussulman, Catholic and 
Albanian inhabitants of the tumtories to be ceded to Serbia and 
Montenegro He must therefore oppose the alteration of wording, 
' pour assurer la hberte du culte,' made at the request of the Serbian 
Government with the support of Russia Agicoments once made 
must also be kept m this case and could not bo varied at will merely 
because they were irksome to the Seibs and to Hen von Ilartwig 
As against that Count Bcnckcndorff pomted out that the t^t of 
March 22 might nghtly give offence in Belgrade, seemg that it 
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might, m accordance with piecedents set ondei the lurkisli 
regime, be interpieted as admittmg the feasibility of foieign 
intervention m Serbian mtemal affairs Aftei a long discussion, 
a text on Su Arthui Nicholson's pioposal was agieed upon, to be 
submitted for approval m St Peteisburg and Vienna This text 
taJees the wishes of both sides mto account as fai as possible and 
avoids aU ambiguities The proposed diaft runs as foUows 
‘ The SIX Powers might msist categoiically upon the Serbian and 
Monteilegnn Governments taking urgent measures to assure to all 
sections of the population m the tenitones to be ceded to Serbia and 
Montenegro without distmction of rehgion the freedom and effective 
protection of their religious obseivances and education ' 

Whether this construction will satisfy Vienna is uncertam, since 
it concedes Serbia's mam objective of denying Austria all powci to 
take charge of the mterests of the Albaman Cathohes %n Serbia oi 
even to woik for a kmd of protectorate ovei them 
Coxmt Mensdorff jfinaUy also raised the pomt that Serbia was 
displaying a regrettable delay m evacuatmg Albaman territory in 
accordance with her treaty obligations The Conference took note 
of his statement, M Cambon repeating his known view that the 
total withdrawal of foreign troops was only possible if accompanied 
by the speedy formation of a provisional Albaman Government 
Otherwise the land was m danger of chaos, and one could not wait 
till the Powers had agreed upon the final form the Albanian Stale 
was to take 

Lichnowsky 

To The Foreign Office London, 23rd Jime , 1913 

At to-day's sitting the question of Albania's southern boun- 
daiy was not agam discussed, smee, as Su: E Giey told us afterwards 
in confidence, there was for the time bemg no prospect of agreement 
and he wanted to wait and see whether a lenewal of warlike comph- 
cations m the Balkans might not produce a changed situation which 
would render a solution possible Otherwise he would be bound, 
as he half jokmgly remarked to Marquis Impenali, to leave Italy 
the task of dnving the Greeks from Southern Albama 
Serbian questions were discussed at the actual sittmg, upon which 
I am matang a written leport 
Next sitting Tuesday, ist July 


Lichnowsky 
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To The Imperial Ctt<vNCEU.ofi von Blihmann-Hoixwlg 

London, June, 1913 

At to-day’s sitting Sir Edward Grey again adopted the 
standpoint that the wntten declaration which had been proicised to 
the Serbs on the railway and the Adnatic harbour should be dehvered 
m Belgrade as soon as possible, as this was moic or ^ess a debt ot 
honour on the part of all the Powers Count Benckendorlf and 
Count Mensdorif, however, were not yet leady with an agreement on 
the disputed points, so the matter was agam postponed 
The discussion was then resumed fiom the picvious sitting of the 
question of the decLuation conccinmg the protection of national 
and rehgious minorities m the newly acquired tcmtoncs to be 
addressed to Belgrade and Cettmjc m accordance with the tcirt of 
the agreement of 22nd March As the Vienna Cabinet rejected the 
extended formula agreed upon at the previous sittmg and insists on 
the repetition of the oiiginal text unchanged, it was anaiigcd as a 
way out that the ongmal text should be letamed, but that it should 
be supplemented by a furthoi declaration to be presented at the 
same time as a kmd of explanation calculated to avoid misundei- 
standmgs The resolution adopted was as follows 
‘ In presentmg the declaration to the Serbian and Montcncgnii 
Governments proposed by the Conference on 22nd Maich, tlie Con- 
ference mtends this declaration to be interpreted in the sense that 
the measures to be taken by the Governments of Belgrade and 
Cettmje m the teintoiies acquired by Suibia and Montcnogio as a 
result of the war shall have the object of guaianteeiug the freedom of 
rehgious observances and education, the piotection of chuiches, 
monasteries, mosques, schools and religious mstitutions of eveiy 
kmd, and the rights of property agamst injmy through acts of a 
prejudicial character arismg out of the war ' 

Count Mensdorff declared that he could make no defuuto statement 
on this proposal and would icpoit to his Government, while Count 
Benckendorff as well as Sir Edward Grey and all the othei represen- 
tatives supported this solution I, too, had upheld it as 
to remove all scruples 

Coimt MensdorfE then brought up for discussion the protesf ol his 
Government against the occupation of the Ljuma distnct by beibian 
troops and against the encroachments they had made It was 
deaded to make representations m Belgrade on the Imes of the 
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Austrian complaint siiiinliaiieouily with the pending notification 
regaiding the lailway LiciiNOWSXi 

To The Imperial Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg 

London, 2 yth June, 1913 

At to-day's discussion Sir Edward Giey lefeixed among 
othei things to the Albanian question and our Ambassadors' Con- 
ference Count Berchtold had expressed the desue that we should 
settle the final constitution of Albania before the summer hohdays 
Sir Edward thought that quite impossible For he would under no 
circumstances remain here beyond the end of June He required a 
rest after a very strenuous wmter, and wanted if at all possible to go 
mto the country, even befoie the end of the Parhamentary session, 
which would last tiU the middle of August The final settlement of 
the Albanian constitution would, howevei, require a long time, and 
he thought it of httle use at this juncture to proceed with the appomt- 
ment of a Pimee and with the establishment of a regular administra- 
tion which would meur grave difiBlculties with reb^ous sections of 
the population The expenences of the provisional Government 
would be of benefit to its successor , this Government they had no 
intention ot lelegatmg to the region of pious hopes, as Count Berch- 
told appeared to assume Besides they had already reached agree- 
ment on the mtioduction of a gendaimene from a neutral State, as 
Austria had desired 

I should like to suggest your trymg to persuade Vieima to be 
satisfied foi the time bemg with an agreement on prmaple as to the 
appomtment of a Prmce, but to consent on practical grounds to the 
lormation of a provisional preparatory Government somewhat on 
the hnes of M Cambon's latest proposals, as well as the immediate 
mtroduction of a foreign gendarmenc This would mean a con- 
cession m as far as France has hitherto nevei been definitely m 
favour of settmg up a Prmce at all 

I take the hberty of enclosmg a copy of a telegram handed to me 
by Sir Edward Grey which he has sent to the Bntish repiesentative 
in Vienna 

It mdudes a reference to the dispute concerning the Southern 
Albanian hontier Sir Edward Grey proposes that Count Berchtold 
should state on what conditions he would assent to the formation of 
a commission to draw up boundary proposals on the spot I did not 
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Iciil to biuig to his uotict tliat Count Beichtold would only cnteitain 
such a ptoposal on conditions which would rendci the consent of the 
opposite party moie diihcult The Minister neveithdess did not 
seem to have entirely given up hope, from which it may be concluded 
that Fiance might possibly prove more amenable to the wishes of 
Austiia than had hitherto appeared likely He is not leady to come 
forward with any definite boundary proposal, noi did he say how far 
France was willing to go, but only that a good deal had been said 
about Konza and Aigyrocastron and that it would be difiicult for 
him at this distance to form a fair judgment ol the conditions 
obtainmg there 

The Mmister finally mentioned the dilhculties which might anse 
for the financial discussions in Pans in case wai biokc out between 
the Alhes It was scarcely feasible loi the Alhes to take part in 
them wlule at wai with one anothei All that could be done then 
would be foi tlie Powcis to contmuc the discussions with the Imks 
without the Alhes 

Liciinowsk^ 

To The Imperial Cuanctilor von Blihmvnn-Hollwlct 

London, is/ July, 1913 

At to-day*s sittmg my Russian and Austro-Hungaiian 
colleagues wcie able to lay before us the promised agreement on 
the inteipretdtion ot certain doubtful points regardmg the future 
Serbian railway to the Adiialic No objection was raised fiom any 
quarter It was deaded that Su Edwaid Gicy on behalf of the 
Powers should hand to the Scibian charge d'affaires here the con- 
vention ot 27lh Deccmbei last togethei witli the iiitcipretalioii now 
agiced upon 

The text is as follows 

* With lefeience to the dedaiation legardmg the international 
railway and the noutial Adnatic port, which the Powers are pledged 
to m^e ofSaally to the Serbian Government, the Conference 
lesolvcs that Sir Edwaid Gicy shall be authoiiscd to confirm to the 
Seibian chaig6 d'alfaucs on behalf of the six Powers the deasion 
taken at the Ambassadors' Conference of 17th December, xgi2 
Its terms are as follows Access for her trade will be reserved for 
Seibia through a Xice and neutral Albaman port, which will be served 
by an mtcinational railway under European contiol and under the 
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piotection ol a speaal xnteinational coips of tioops, with freedom of 
transit lor all goods, mcludmg wai material 

Sir Edward Grey will at the same time present a memorandum 
explaimng this declaiation The terms of the memorandum are 
the following 

1 Special Neutrahsation of the Port 

Should the neutiahty of the future Albama permit the election of 
defensive foitifications, then the trading port served by the mter- 
national railway is to be made subject to a speaal regulation 
disallowmg the fortification of this place 

2 International Railway and Freedom of Transit 

The SIX Great Powers together with Serbia and Albania will 
partiapate financially m the formation of an mtemational company 
for the construction and working of the said railway conceded by 
the Albanian Government , they will enjoy jomt power of control 
m proportion to their partiapation 

The free use of the railway and of the port will be guaranteed by 
the signatory Great Powers to all Stales alike under equal conditions 
and at all tunes 

3 Control and Protection of the Railway 

The mtanational control wiH be exerased by a Commission 
composed of representatives of the six Great Powers, Serbia and 
Albania, on the Imes of the control provided for m Article 8 of the 
Suez Convention of i 888 , but with variations corresponding with 
the difEerence m the situation 

The protection of the lailway will be entrusted to the gendarmene, 
the mihtia or any other regular Albanian force under European 
control (six Great Poweis) 

4 Transport of War Material 

The freedom of transport of war material is m prmaple subject to 
no objections , the right of search and capture is accorded to beUi- 
gerent States m respect of all trading vessels before entry mto the 
port served by the mtemational laalway 

Sir Edwaid Grey will at the same time remmd the Serbian charge 
d’affaires of the commumcation, to which his attention had been 
drawn on 29 th March, insisting on the necessity of proceedmg 
without dday to the evacuation of the temtones allotted to Albania 

A like communication will also be made to the Montenegnn 
Groveinment 
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Sir Eclwaid Oicy proposes that on presenting this communication 
the representatives ol the Poweis m Cettinje should mention that 
the piomised assistance m the regulation of the uiigation question 
and m the piovision of finanaal suppoit is dependent upon the 
evacuation of the temtones allotted to Albania * 

At the request of Count Mensdoiff and m accordance with assur- 
ances given at previous sittings the above mentioned notification is 
to be accompamed by the demand foi the immediate evacuation by 
Serbian and Montenegim troops ol the tenitory allotted to Albania 
Smce there is no aca edited Montenegim representative here it 
was deaded that the conmmmcation to the Montenegrm Govern- 
ment should be made by the representatives of the Powers m Cettmje 
At Sir Edward Grey’s suggestion the above-mentioned subsidies 
already piomised to Montciicgio aic to be linked with the above 
declaration In accordance with my mstructions I endeavoured to 
laise the question whethei the promised loan might not be apphed 
to the regulation of the Bojana Rivei and Lake bcutaii, but came 
up agamst the unammous view that the two matters could not be 
associated togethei, smce tliey had been piomised to Kmg Nidiolas 
on difieient occasions and without any connection 
The question of the dcclaiation to be made in Belgrade and 
Cettmje regardmg the Albanian mmontics was now laiscd Smce 
the declaration agreed upon at a previous sittmg is not acceptable 
to the Austrian Government the new proposals known to Your 
Excellency were presented by Count Mensdoiff The sentence 
under section 4 , ' The jmidical existence of the Albannm nationahty 
is expressly recognized by Seibia and Montenegro/ aroused parti- 
cular apprehension m the mmds of M Cambon and Count Bencken- 
dorS, as it appeared to found a claim to autonomy Both Marquis 
Impenali and myself suppoitcd the Austrian proposals, whilst 
Count Benckendoifl decJaied that he could express no opmion at 
that juncture The followmg is the agreed text 
' Count Mensdorff says that his Government finds the resolution 
of 23rd Juno mcomplcte and puts forward a detailed plan which, 
as he says, is the subject of discussions between Vienna and St 
Petersburg Sir Edwaid Grey icmarks that if agreement is reached 
on the detailed mtoipretation of the resolution of 23rd June it should 
take the form of an annexe to this resolution ' 

Sir Edward Grey further handed us the enclosed leport by Vice- 
Admiral Burney on tlio administration of Scutan up to the present 
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Count Mensdoill also laibcd llic question oJt the constitutional 
position of Mount Athos, whereat eveiyone pointed out that the 
autonomy under the protection of the Poweis deaded upon by us 
at a previous sitting had been accepted and had thereby acquired 
a legal status 

Next sittmg Monday 

Sir Edward Grey agam told me to-day that he would under no 
cucumstances hold sittmgs after the end ot this month All ques- 
tions subsequently ansmg could be settled m the ordinary way by 
understandmg between the Cabinets 

Licunowsky 

To The Foreign Office London, yd July, 1913 

At to-day’s discussion Su Edward biought up the Albaman 
question and legretted that so httle piogress was being made 
Count Berchtold appealed unable to come to a decision even on the 
agreed establishment of a foieign gendarmerie taken from a neutral 
State My Austro-Hunganan and Russian colleagues had mdeed 
biought forward proposals for the future constitution of Albama, in 
which it was suggested that the Commission de Contrble should 
work out proposals But there was not a word about the necessity 
of settmg up an immediate provisional administration 

As regards the southern frontier Count Berchtold's proposals had 
now been received , they were based on the Phteha-Koresa hue If 
this were to be entertained, a concession must be made as to the 
Cutzowallachians I lephed that this harmonized entirely with the 
views of Your Excellency, but that Rumania had so far shown little 
disposition to yield, and that M Majorescu desired to move the 
centre of the negotiations m this direction I urged him to speak to 
M Misu, and my impression was that the Minister did not considei 
an ultimate agreement on this basis impossible 

Lichnowsky 

To The Foreign Office London, jih July, 1913 

Discussed the marked matter^ confidentially with Sir E 
Grey, who agrees Could not, however, bung the question up at 
to-day’s meetmg, as Count Mensdorff still without instructions 

1 Dealing with coartain not very important wishes of Austna icgaxdmg the 
southern frontier of Albama (Author's Note ) 
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Sir E Gicy has answeied the Austio-Italian scheme handed to him 
by my colleagues lepresentmg those cotmlnes with coimtei-pio- 
posals for the establishment of a Commission de Contr 61 e as pro- 
visional Government and the fixmg of the date foi tlie selection of 
a Pnnce As soon as the answci is to hand joint proposals will 
be subimtted to the Ambassadors' Conference, piobably next 
Thursday 

A new Austrian pioposal that the lutiiie constitution of Albama 
should be worked out by Austrian and Italian plempotentianes on 
the spot was rejected by Sir E Grey owmg to the unfavourable 
impression it would make on other Powers He wants to have this 
question dealt with by the piovisional Government 

The Vienna Cabinet still appears to be opposed to the universally 
desired establishment of a provisional Government mvested in the 
Commission de Conti We till tlxc Pnnce is cstablislied and the final 
organisation fixed, as it suspects this to be a mere attempt to 
fiustrate a pcimanent settlement altogctlicr M Cambon told me 
to-day that his Govcniment entertained no such intention, but 
considered it on pmdy practical grounds necessary to establish 
a temporary governmental authonty with the least possible 
delay 

As regards Koi iza, Sii E Gicy pointed out that it was an important 
matter foi Gicece to have a duect hnk witli Serbia, who also desired 
commumcation with the Aegean Rea through Gieece That nught, 
however, perhaps also be achieved via Salonika, more or less on the 
Imes of the trade loute formeily desired by Austna To my 
lemark that events m the Balkans might bnng new solutions for 
existing difficulties, the Miiustei rephed that qmte a number would 
perhaps be facilitated theieby, a view which I have found shared by 
seveial of my colleagues Sir E Grey emphasized in this connection, 
as he had also done m session, that the strife between the formei 
Alhes could make no difference to the decisions taken by the Powers 
As regards Konza, that might go to Albania provided that the 
Islands fell to Greece, with tiie exception of Iinbios and Tenedos, 
which Turkey should retam, and Thasos, which Bulgaria was getlmg 
He did not mention Samotlirace One or two of the smallci ones, 
whose populations were mainly Mohammedan, might also jierhaps 
remam to Turkey 


Liciinowsky 
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To The Foseign Officss London, iith Jufy, 1913 

It IS antiapated that Sir E Grey will bnng up for discussion 
at the Ambassadors’ Conference next Tuesday the establishment of 
a provisional Albaman Government with a time limit foi the selection 
of a Pnnce and for the delimitation of Southern Albania on the 
basis already announced, as with furthei piocrastmation a settle- 
ment of the matter before the end of the month appears more and 
more doubtful 

It would be extremely desuable to put pressure on Vienna so that 
Count MensdorS may be enabled by that date to declaie the stand- 
pomt of his Government Marquis Impeiiah has not yet received 
any final instructions from his Government eithei and does not 
venture to partiapate m the discussion without expiess directions 
The attitude of the Austrian Government, which always makes 
fresh difEiculties and can never make up its mind, is creatmg a pamful 
impression Str E Grey thtnks that Vienna is >» a state oj extreme 
nervousness on account of the Bulgarian defeats and of the iequest 
addressed to St Petershurg to take over the office of arbitrator 
Sazonov, he believes, will not permit the annihilation of Bulgaria, 
but IS displaymg m his attitude towards Rumania and the other 
Balkan States a desire to establish a balance as far as possible 

Licunowsky 

To The Foeeign Office London, z^th July, 1913 

At to-day’s sitting Sir E Giey first of all expressed the hope 
that before the end of this month, that is, before the dose of the 
sittings, it would be possible to come to decisions both on the 
organisation of Albama and on the delimitation of the frontier, as 
this would matenally contnbute towards consohdatmg the position 
in the Balkan Peninsula m view of recent events The Austro- 
Itahan proposals on Albanian constitutional questions were then 
discussed which my two colleagues had drafted m conjimction with 
SirE Grey 

Report follows Next sitting Monday Lichnowsey 

To The Ihpbhial Chanceixob von Beihmanh-Hoixweg 

T-ondon isffc July, 1913 

At to-day’s sitting, as aheady reported, the plan drawn up by 
my Austro-Hunganan and Italian colleagues in agreement with 
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their Governments and voth the partial co-operation of Sir Edward 
Grey for the settlement of the most important questions as to the 
future constitution of Albania was submitted and discussed m 
detail 

The first fom ai tides were passed without opposition 
Concermng Artide 5 Count Benckendorfl, with the support of 
M Cambon, remarked that he missed any provision for the contmu- 
ance of European supervision It was precisely on the assumption 
of an mtemational control designed to prevent Albama hom f^mg 
undei the exdusive infiucnce of one or other foieign State that their 
Governments had agreed to the abandonment of the Sultan’s 
suzeramty It had, moieover, been hdd in piospcct fiom the very 
beginning, and their Governments would consent to no scheme 
which did not contam binding assuianccs legaidmg the contmuance 
of the supervision of all the Poweis 
M Cambon went the furthest when he doclaicd that his Govern- 
ment had agreed to the appointment of a Prmce only on the 
assumption that the Powers as a whole would foim a kmd of suzer- 
amty over the country The Poweis henceforth take the place of 
the Sultan He conceives the Commission de Contrdle as the actual 
Government of the country oxciasmg supreme authority and con- 
trol over both finance and administration and entitled practically to 
the rights of guardianship over the Pnnee, so that his position must 
sink to that of an ornamental head 
Both my colleagues were obviously anuous lest Albania should 
fall mto a position of dependence ujion Austna unless the influence 
of all the Powers was guaranteed m an effective manner If the 
activity of the Commission ceased after five years without the 
assurance of its prolongation that would jeopardize all nght of 
objection 

Count Mensdoiil gave the meeting to understand that his Govern- 
ment would not entertam the idea of mtematioiial control eui 
tnfinthm, and that the whole project might possibly break down on 
this question 

I emphasised the fact that I was authorized to support the pro- 
posals of my Austnan and Italian colleagues, and that I could 
not view with favour the notion of entrusting the actual exercise 
of governmental authonty m pcipetuity to an international com- 
mission, eqiecially after the appomtment ol a Pnnee Hiis was 
mconsistent with the idea of establishing a Monatch, who must 
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after all have the light of appomtmg his own Government 
Besides, I knew of no other country m the Balkan Peninsula, 
not even Greece m her ongmal form, hardly larger or any better 
off, where a similar authority was provided limiting the govern- 
mental powei of the ruler There was an enormous difference 
between protectmg Powers and Powers which exercised so far- 
leachmg an influence on the Government of a foreign State 
Without entenng upon the fundamental question whethei the 
claim to supreme contiol without time limit was permissible, I 
pomted out that this might be confined to the right of the 
consuls and diplomatic representatives to take cognizance of the 
affairs of the country The mam thing therefore was to readi 
agreement as to what was meant by the control of the Powers I 
think, however, that it will be very difficult to leach agreement on 
this pomt, as Austria is against any control lasting longer than five 
years, while Fiance and Russia want to bnng all the aflairs of the 
countiy, and espeaally the foreign pohey, under then supcivision 
The followmg report on the matter was agreed to 
' Count Benckendoift observes that it was agreed undei the 
resolution of 20th Decembei, that the mdependence of Albania 
should be exclusively guaranteed and controlled by the six Powei s, 
and that this control should not cease if after the expiry of five years 
the powers of the Control Commission are not renewed 
Upon this observation of Count Benckendorfl Marquis Impel uli 
expresses it as his personal opmion that the five-year time limit 
might be leplaced by one of ten, instead of abidmg by the permanence 
of the Commission ' 

In order to evade the dchcate dispute as to whether the super- 
vision should be permanent or only temporary, my Italian colleague 
had proposed the extension of the Commission’s duration from five 
to ten years On this proposal I observed that, particularly m view 
of the far-reaching powers which would be claimed for the Commis- 
sion from various quaiteis, an extension appeared to mo open to 
objection and that five years was already more than suffiaent 
Article 6 raised a long discussion for the same reason as Article 5, 
as the final sentence speaks of an organisation of the contiol of the 
Powers for the j>er%od of the Coirm%ssion*s ackmiy Count Bencken- 
dorfl moved that the condudmg words, from ' pour la dur6e ' on, be 
struck out As this proposal met with opposition the concluding 
words, from ' et de Torganisation ' on, were stiuck out The legal 
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position and sphere of action of the Commission de Contr 61 e aftei 
the appomtment of the Pnnce is thereby left to arrangement among 
the Powers 

Regarding Article 7 Count Benckendoril was of opimon that it 
would be advisable to proceed with the appomtment of the Pnnce a 
year mstead of six months hence, as the proposed mterval was 
insuf&aent to reduce the countiy to the necessary state of order 
before the Government takes over 

M Cambon veiy strongly objected to the reference to the cxistmg 
national authonties as impl3nng de facto iccognition of the so-called 
provisional Government in Valona, which had not been convoked, 
estabhshed or chosen by anybody, and whose competence rested 
solely on its own self-appomtraent This was another point in 
which the opposition between the Austrian and inanco-Russian 
views was thrown sharply into lelicf, as Vienna was known to 
desirous of supportmg this Government and leaving it where it was, 
while Pans and St Petersburg will not tolerate it at any price, 
smee they suspect it, as M Cambon told me confidentially, of being 
in Austrian pay M Cambon pioposed the foUowmg altciation 

'Till the Pnnce has been dctemoincd upon, the Control Com- 
mission appomts the executive organs of administration and will 
act m co-opeiation with the local authonties ' 

The subsequent articles weic passed without opposition, except 
that m Aiticle 9 the names of all the counlnes but Sweden were 
struck out 

In bnef, the fundamental dilhculties he m the question of the 
Powers* nght to supteme control, m the competence of the Com- 
mission de Contrble and the pciiod oC its dmation, and in the 
question of the admissibihly and lecogmtion of the cxistmg 
provisional Albanian Government 

Annexe 

X Albania will bo constituted an independent, sovereign, 
heicditary Prmcipdhty accoidmg to the law of piimogcmturc, 
undei the guarantee of the six Powcis The Prmce will be appomted 
by the Powers 

2 Turkey renounces aU lights of suzeiamly ovei Albania 

3 Albama is neutral , its neutrality is guaranteed by the six 
Powers 

4 The contiol ol the civil and hnancial admmistialion of Albania 

I UA y 
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will be entrusted to an international Commission composed of 
delegates of the six Powers and a delegate of Albama 

5 The authority of this Commission will last for five years and 
may be prolonged m case of need 

6 This Commission will be authorized to work out a detailed 
scheme of organisation for all branches of the administration of 
Albama Withm a period of six months it will render a report to 
the Poweis on the result of this work togethei with its resolutions 
regarding the administrative and financial organisation of the land 
and of the organisation of the Powers* control during the period of 
the mandate of the Commission 

7 The Prmce will be appomted withm a peiiod not exceeding 
six months Prior to his appomtment the activity of the national 
authorities who are provisionally and de facto admimstermg the land 
will be controlled by the above-mentioned Commission 

8 Pubhc order and secunty will be ensured by the mtemational 
organisation of the gendarmene This organisation will be enti listed 
to foreign oflBicers, who will have actual supreme command of the 
gendarmene 

9 These ofi&cers will be taken from European aimics, those, 
namely, ot Sweden, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Norway, Spam, 
but not from the armies of the six Powers, of the Balkan States and 
of Governments which are directly mterested m Balkan questions 

10 The sending of foreign instructional officers does not affect 
either the umfomnty of the service or the employment of native 
officers, non-commissioned officers and gendarmes 

11 The salaries of these officers may be defrayed out of the 
resources of the country under the guarantee of the Powers * 

To The Foreign Office London, 22nd Jtdy, 1913 

Durmg my visit to-day Su: E Grey mentioned among othei 
things the question of the Islmds and told me that Italy apparently 
desired to receive the occupied Turkish islands, m ordei that, on the 
collapse of Turkish power which may be expected sooner or later, 
she may be m a position to occupy them and use them as a lever to 
assert further claims on the mainland of Asia Mmor That accounted 
for the vacillating attitude of the Itahan Government m the question 
of linking the island problem with the boundary problems m Epirus 
and Thrace At the present moment, when Greece is obtainmg 
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abundant satisfaction on the mainland she will be glad to see the 
two matters assoaated, whereas foimerly, when it was a question 
of Greek concessions towards Albania, she was not content with 
leceivmg all the islands by way of compensation Difficulties 
would, howevei, arise m any case, because Rhodes, for instance, on 
bemg lestored to Tuikey, would immediately declare its union with 
Greece Liciinowsk^ 

To Thc Impertvl Ciivncellur von Bi niM vnn-Hoixwlo 

London, 21st July , 1913 

At to-day's sittmg, aftei the settlement of the questions on 
whidi I have alteady leportcd elscwheie, Albania again came up 
foi discussion At the previous sittmg M Cambon had, as 1 have 
reported, proposed an alteration of Article 7 of the Austro-Italian 
proposed for the estabhshment of an Albanian (joveinmeiit The 
text of the aiticle was as ioUows 

' 7 The Piince will be appomted within a period not exceeding 
si\ months Pnoi to lus appointment the activity of the national 
authonties who arc piovisionally and de Jacto admmistcnng the land 
will be controlled by thi .ibove-incn tinned Commission ' 

The proposed altcnition was as follows 

' Till the Pimce is deteimmed upon the Control Commission will 
appomt the executive oigans of administration and will act in 
co-opeiation with the local authonties ' 

He was suppoited by Count Bcnckcndoifl, and his object was to 
avoid the reference to the existing piovisional national authonties, 
smee the Tuple Entente Powers were agamst recognizing the pro- 
visional Govermnent of Ismail Kemal m Valona and Essad Pasha 
had meuned their displeasure by journeys to Vienna and Romo 
Coimt Borchtold, howevei, had objected to the proposal of my 
Ficnch colleague as an undue cnaoachmcnt on the independence 
of the country In older to meet all objections Sir Edwaid Gioy 
has made the new pioposal given below 
Both our AUics also dcdaied then consent, undei ccitain con- 
ditions, to the extension of the leim of office of the Commission dc 
Contrdle from five years to ten 
Iho followmg report on the sittmg was adopted 
‘ Count Mensdorff says ihat the Fiendi Ambassador's alteration 
lu Artido 7 would not be hkely to be accei>tod by his (Jovemment 
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Both he and Marquis Impenah declare the acceptance of the exten^ 
Sion of the Control Commission's mandate to ten years, provided 
the pioposals are accepted m their entirety Sir Edward Grev 
proposes that Article 7 should read as follows ** The Pimce will 
be appomted withm a period not exceedmg six months Until the 
Pimce is detennmed upon the administration mcluding the gendar- 
mene will be conti oiled by the mlemational Commission m co- 
operation with the local authonties ” ' 

Lichnowsk^ 

To Tee Ibiperivl Chynclllor von Bethmann-Hollweg 

London, 24^/* July, 1913 

At to-day’s sittmg Count MensdorfE proposed to alter m the 
manner given below the latest draft put forward by Sir E Giey of 
Article 7 of the Albanian Statute 
For the sake of clearness I repeat the various pioposals m order 
Count Berchtold ' The Prmce will be appomted within a 
period not exceedmg six months Pnor to his appomtment the 
activity of the national authonties who aie provisionally and 
facto admmistermg the land will be controlled by the above- 
mentioned Commission ' 

M Cambon ' The Pimce will be appointed withm a peiiod not 
exceeding six months Till the Prince is detennmed upon the 
Control Commission will appomt the executive organs of admmis- 
tration and will act m co-operation with the local authorities ' 

Sir Edwxrd Grey ‘ The Prince will be appomted within a 
penod not exceedmg six months Until the Prmce is determined 
upon the administration mcludmg the gendarmene will be con- 
trolled by the mtemational Comnussion m co-operation with the 
local authonties * 

Count Berchtold ' The Prmce will be appomted withm a 
penod not exceedmg six months Until the Prmce is detennmed 
upon and the national Government jfinally constituted the activity 
both of the provisional, national authorities and of the gendarmene 
will be subicct to the control of the mtemational Commission ' 
The refeience to the ' autont6s Rationales ' agam aroused the 
opposition of M Cambon, who was supported by Count Bcnckcndorfl, 
since it imphed, in their view, the recognition of the existing so-called 
Government of I&mail Kcmal Altei a long dibcussion a proposal 
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was accepted lor submission to the Govtinm* at repljung the woids 
'nationales provisoires' with ' existantes ' Count Mensdorfi did 
not consider himself m a position to agree, but declaied his leadmess 
to subnut the proposal to Count Bcrchtold, whicli in fact is not 
merely a tolerable way out of the difficulty, but m the circumstances 
the o]dy possible one I too should hke to take the hberty of urging 
that pressuie be put on Vienna to accept, as otherwise it may be 
regarded as certain that the negotiations will break down and 
that we shall lail to leach any conclusion at all on the Albanian 
Statute 

Sir Edward Grey concluded by expressing the hope that the 
present diaft would be accepted by the Powers by the next sitting, 
which he piovisionally fixed for Thursday, and which will possibly 
be the last, so that the Albanian Statute could be finally settled and, 
after the formation of the Commission de Conti 61 c, the Swedisli 
Government approached with a view to nominatmg and placing at 
disposal the officers requued for the formation of the Albanian 
gendaimene m accordance with our lesolutions of 15th July and 
Article 9 of the Statute 

Whethei undei these circumstances we shall still succeed in 
settling the Southern Albanian frontier question and the Island 
question before the conclusion of our sittings appears to me highly 
doubtful 

r.ICIINOWSK'i 


To The Foreign Olficf London, z 8 th July, 1913 

Sir E Grey told me tliat in addition to to-moiiow's sitting he 
would hold a further final sittmg piobably on Fnclay, and would 
then not conclude the sittmgs but only adjourn them, in older not 
to convey the impression that om Conference had broken down 
owmg to the disunion of the Powers He could not tell for the 
moment whether the Conference of Ambassadors would be resumed 
m the autumn or wmter He hopes that it will at least be possible 
to settle the Albanian Statute and the southern frontier of Albania 
before the adjournment Owing to the new situation m the 
Balkans, the Minister is dismclmed to have any fuzther dis** 
cussions for the moment He mtends gomg mto the country 
next week, returning heic occasionally fot a day or two 

LicnNowsKV 
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lo fiiL Foreign Ofmcl London, JiUy, 1913 

At to-day b bitting the Austnan woiding of Ailiclc 7 of the 
Albanian Statute with ' indigene existence * was adopted, and the 
e'^ension of the Commission's mandate from five years to ten agam 
confirmed This finally settles the question of the Statute Full 
leport follows Next sittmg Fiiday, m which the Southern Albanian 
frontier question and the island question will be discussed 

Lichnowsky 

To The Imperi\l Chancellor von BErHMANN-HoLLWEO 

London, 2g&h July, 1913 

As repoited elsewhcie the Albanian Statute was finally 
settled at to-day's sittmg of the Ambassadois' Conference, after the 
Austrian proposal had been accepted to the effect that the words 
' indigenes existantes * diould be mseited aftei ‘ autoiitfe ' m 
Article 7 The followmg resolution on the subject was adopted 

‘ Having agreed upon the constitution of Albama and especially 
upon the conditions pcrtainmg to the establishment of the mter- 
national Control Commission, the Conference lecommends that the 
Governments proceed to the appomtment of their representatives 
for this Commission and take the necessary measures to ensure 
payment of their salaries These salaries will be guaranteed to the 
members of the Commission by their Governments The Conference 
considers it desirable that all of them should receive the same 
salary 

The Conference recommends that the Swedish Government be 
approached at once to arrange for the appomtment of the officers to 
be chafed with the instruction and command of the gendarmeiie 
It appears necessary first of all to name a highei officer who m con- 
junction with the Control Commission and with due regard for the 
exigenaes of the service will fix an estimate of the number of officers 
to be appomted ' 

From what the two British representatives and my colleagues 
have said, I conclude that members of the consular service will 
probably be designated for the Commission de Contrdle From a 
remark of Sir Arthur Nicholson's an English Consul-General might 
possibly be consideied 

As to the salary of the officials m question no defimte proposals 
are made, but general opinion favoured 25,000 to 30,000 ftancs 
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The declaration still to be made to Seibia and Montenegro th^ 
came up foi discussion The question of the protection of the 
Albanian mmonties m Serbia and Montenegro was first of all settled, 
as my Auslro-Hunganan and Russian colleagues were able to lay 
before us an agieement on this subject, which I respectfully enclose 
in an annexe The following report was diawn up on the matter 
‘The Russian and Austro-Hunganan Ambassadois acquamted 
the Conference with the agreement between their Gk)vemments 
regal ding the protection of the mmonties mcoipoiated m Serbia 
and Montenegro, which they had announced at the sittmg of ist July 
to be under discussion The Conference accepts the view there laid 
down On Sir Edward Giey*s proposal it lecommends that the 
Serbian and Montenegrm Governments be notified of the above 
view by the representatives of the Powers 
At the mstance of Count Benckcndorif it lecogmses that the 
enjoyment of the hberties granted to the mmonties is subordinate 
to the general nghts belonging to all Serbian and Montenegrin 
subjects ' 

On the proposal of my Austio-Himganan colleague the question 
of the evacuation of Albaman temtory by the Seibian tioops was 
also discussed In this connection the written declaration to be 
addressed to the Scibs legaxdmg then Adnatic railway as already 
agreed upon was confirmed The resolution adopted was as follows 
' Sir Edwaid Giey pioposcs that the representatives of the Powers 
shall urgently remmd the Serbian Government of its obhgation to 
evacuate Albanian tcnitory without delay, and to respect the 
northern and north-eastern frontiers of Albania as defined by the 
Powers and communicated to the Serbian Government on 15th 
April, 1913 

The representatives of the Powers shall at the same time reiterate 
and confirm m wntmg the engagement of the Powers regarding the 
railway and commercial access to the Adnatic m accordance with 
the declaration of the Confciencc of xst July and the explanatory 
memorandum to this dcclaiation of the same date * 

Then at the mstance of M Cambon the question of the Hon- 
tenegrm loan was discussed m connection with the notification of 
the Montenegrin Government to the effect that the evacuation of 
Albaman temtory has already been completed I did not consider 
it opportune agam to revert to the idea of associating the loan with 
the regulation of the Bojana Rivei and Scutari Lake waters, as I 
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foresaw no indmation m this sense I would however uz^e the 
discussion of details of the loan with the Vienna Cabinet, as it also 
appears httle disposed to grant it unconditionally At Count 
Mensdoifi's desue the following draft was agreed upon, speaking 
only of ' piendre en consideration ' and not of a definite engagement 

' As regards Montenegro, which has reported the total evacuation 
of Albanian temtoiy, the Conference takes note of this evacuation 
and IS of opimon that the representatives of the Powers in Cettmje 
should inform the Montenegnn Government that the Powers will 
take mto consideration the necessaiy measures for the regulation 
of the irrigation question and for finanaal support ' 

Sir Edward Grey then expressed the hope that it would be possible 
to settle before om adjournment the Albanian fiontier question 
and in connection therewith the question of the islands Austiia, 
he said, had announced that on condition that Stylos and Koiiza 
went to Albania she was willing for the frontier to be fixed by an 
mtemational delegation, piovided the Rumanian representative is 
mvited to the negotiations here Smee, however, Rumania had 
mtervened m the Balkan chaos m conjunction with Greece this 
condition was no longer operative, as otherwise the Greek represen- 
tative would also have to be mvited 

As regards the Islands question Maiquis Impenah bad advised 
him (Sir Edward Giey) that his Government had no objection to 
the cession of the remaining islands to Greece, provided those 
occupied by Italy m accordance with the Treaty of Lausanne were 
withdrawn from discussion Italy did not desire to retain these 
islands, but was bound by hei obligation and must return them to 
Turkey 

After the close of the silting the question was also discussed 
whether on the conclusion of our programme, for which furthei 
sittings should if necessaiy be held next week, it would be advisable 
to adjourn our meetings stna die with a stipulation to the effect that 
Sir Edward Grey ^ould summon us again if necessity arose, oi 
whether it would be advantageous to make the adjournment renew- 
able from fortnight to fortnight, m ordex to avoid the impression of 
disagieement among the Powers The latter alternative was 
lavouied m parhculax by M Gambon, the former by Sir Edward 
Grey Whilst several of my colleagues supported M Gambon, 1 
took Sir Edward Grey's view, as I could see no use m fixmg dates 
for meetmgs without any mtention of keepmg them In the event 
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of important things happening this method would be precisely 
calculated to aiouse attention and give nse to misconstructions 
Sir Edward Grey moicovci emphasized the fact that he had no 
mtention of holdmg further sittings, partly because he wanted to go 
on leave, and partly because Sir Arthur Nicholson would also be 
absent and on his return would be too busy to have any time loi 
Ambassadors' Conferences 

I finally agreed with Sir Edwaid Grey, as did also M Cambon 
subsequently, that a commumqu6 should be issued to the effect 
that on the completion of our allotted woik we had adjourned till 
further ordeis, and that we should meet agam as soon as necessity 
arose The mamtenance of concord is thus in pnnaple assured 
as the expression of co-operation among the Poweis, wthout m any 
way comnutting ourselves to fui ther meetings 

I have just received from the Foreign Office a copy of the piesent 
text of the Albanian constitution in its final form, which I have the 
honour to enclose Liciinowsky 


Confidential Annexe 

ALBANIA'S CONS niui ION 

1 Albania will be constituted an independent, sovereign 
Prmapahty under the guarantee of the six Powers The succession 
shall be hereditary accordmg to the law of pnmogemture Tlie 
Prince will be appointed by the Powcis 

2 Tuikey renounces all lights of suzeramty over Albania 

3 Albania is neutral , its neutrality is guaiantccd by the six 
Powers 

4 The control of the civil and Imancul adnunistration of Albania 
will be entrusted to an mteinational Commission composed of 
delegates of the six Powers and a delegate of Albaiua 

5 The authonty of this Commission will last for ten years cmd 
may be prolonged m case of need 

6 This Commission will be authorised to work out a detailed 
scheme of organisation for all branches of the admimstration of 
Albania Within a penod of six months it will send m a report to 
the Powers on the result of this work together with its resolutions 
concemmg the admimstrative and financial oigaiusation of the 
country 
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7 The Piince will be appointed within a penod not exceeding 
siv months Until the Fnnce has been chosen and the national 
Government finally constituted, the administrative activities both 
of the existing native authonties and of the gendarmene will be 
subject to the control of the mtcmational Commission 

8 Pubhc order and secunty will be ensured by the mtemational 
oiganisation of the gendaimene This organisation wiU be entrusted 
to foreign officers, who will have actual supreme command of the 
gendarmeiie 

9 These officers will be taken from the Swedish army 

10 The sendmg of foreign instructional officers does not afiect 
either the uniformity of the service or the employment of native 
officers, non-commissioned officers and gendarmes 

11 The salaries of these officers may be defrayed out of the 
lesources of the country under the guarantee of the Powers 


To The Foreign Office London, 3isf July, 1913 

Su £ Grey has just informed me of the hnes on which he 
will seek to bung about agreement on the questions of the 
Southern Albanian frontier and the Islands at the commg sittmgs 
He mtends to associate the two questions together m such a way 
that Konza and Stylos will be left to Albania, with an mtemational 
delegation to examme the mtervemng temtory on the basis of 
nationahty, as against which the islands will be given to Greece, 
except Imbros and Tenedos, which are to be reserved for Turkey, 
and Thasos and Samothrace, which are among the questions to be 
settled between the BalkanStates themselves subject to confirmation 
by the Powers This settlement, however, which leaves out of 
account the idands occupied by Italy, presupposes as a condition of 
acceptance that concurrently with the cession of Konza and Stylos 
to Albania Italy restores those islands to Turkey irrespective of the 
non-fulfilment of provisions of the Lausanne Treaty He gave me 
to understand that only on this condition would France and England 
consent to the wishes of Austria and Italy regardmg the Southern 
Albaman frontiers Italy had so often changed her standpomt m 
the question of the islands occupied by her that ^e had aroused the 
mistrust of other Powers as to her mtention of evacuating the 
idands at all 

I rephed that from our pomt of view there was scarcely any 
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objection to this plan We desued indeed to suppoit iLe standpoint 
of oui ally so fai as she wa& unwilling to pennit islands which she 
had occupied by special treaty to be included in the general bar- 
gaining Nor could we oppose the desire of Italy to restore to 
Turkey the islands m question, and must abide by the repeated 
assurance of the Italian Government that it does not mtend to annex 
the islands 

Lichnowsky 

To The Foheign Office London, sxsf July, 1913 

Sir E Giey intends holding fmthcr sittings of the Ambassa- 
dors’ Conference next week m order to settle the bouthem Albanian 
and Islands questions Befoie the dose of Parhament, howcvci, 
that IS at the begmmng of tlie week after next, he wants to make an 
announcement to the cfiect that on the completion of our programme 
he has adjourned our meetings m ordei to resume them, if necessary, 
in the late autumn He himself will then finally leave London and 
not return till after the middle of October 
On my asking whether he intended fJie Balkan question to be 
finally settled by the Ambassadors here he lephcd m the negative 
and refen cd to the possibihty ol solving tlicsc questions by direct 
exchange of opmiou between the Powers 

Lichnowsky 

To The Foreign Office London, jisf Jidy, 1913 

I have just heard that Marquis Impenah, whom Sir E Giey 
received after me m oidei to give him hke information, dedared m 
great exatement that Italy could not accept the idea of evacuatmg 
the idands before Turkey had fulfilled her obligations imdcr the 
Lausanne Treaty and had evacuated Cjuenaica Su E Grey 
rephed that this might be a very long busmess, as m the case of most 
Turkidi treaty obligations, and that it was not feasible to wait In 
these circumstances, and smee my Italian colleague must first 
receive instructions from Rome, it will not bo possible to discuss 
this question by to-morrow There is, however, a danger that the 
whole result of om conferences may be jeopardised by tbia new 
difficulty If by the end of our mcetmgs, that is by the middle of 
August at the latest, we have not settled the frontier question the 
statute, the gendannone and everything else may be endangered 
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Count Men&doili tells me that Vienna is detenmned to picss lor the 
settlement of the Irontici at all costs That, however, is again 
inseparably bound up with the settlement of the Islands question 
It would perhaps be advisable, m oidei to prevent the breakdown 
of our Conference, to urge Rome to accept the Grey pioposal on con- 
dition that the islands occupied by Italy are kept excluded from the 
general bargammg The Italian islands could be conceded to 
Turkey m return for the evacuation of Adnanople on the basic 
understanding that she is pledged to withdraw simultaneously from 
\fnca in accordance with the Lausanne Treaty 
I will try to raise the matter with Sir E Grey and Marquis Impenah 
m this sense m order to prevent all the agieements so far leached 
from bemg upset and the mistrust m Pans towards Italy's mtentions 
from bemg still further accentuated 

Lichnowsky 


To The Foreign Office London, 1913 

At to-day's sittmg it was fiist of all deaded, in view of 
Sweden's refusal to supply the Albanian gendarmenc, to apply to 
the following States in the order given i Holland, 2 Denmark, 
3 Switzerland 

Then at the instance ol Coimt Mensdorlf the foUowmg resolution 
was adopted regarding the assistance to be accorded to Montenegro 
‘ Count Mensdorff states that his Government desnes to know 
where the agreement legaiding the JQnancial aid to be granted to 
Montenegro is to be discussed between the Powers and the Mon- 
tenegim Government Count BenckendorS holds that the repre- 
sentatives of the Powers m Cetlinje could be entrusted with these 
negotiations The Conference makes no objection to this procedure ' 
I observed that m our view this finanaal question was one which 
should come before the Pans Commission, though it was temporarily 
adjourned, but that as the Vienna and Rome Cabmets had agreed to 
the above procedure I would not oppose it 
Sir E Grey then stated that he would only hold sittings during 
next week and must make a statement m Parhament as to tlic 
progress of om work to date on the 12th or 13th before the close of 
the session He hoped, however, that mutual accommodation 
between the Governments would enable us to settle the Southern 
Albaman frontier and Islands questions bv then The Mmister then 
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propounded a basis for understanding on the lines of the views 
given below He emphasised the fact that the view had been held 
from the very begmnmg that Greece should have all the islands m 
case she had to renounce Stylos and Koiiza The refusal of Italy to 
smrender the islands imconditionally was an obstacle to an under- 
standing Marquis Impenah rephed that Italy did not dcsue to 
letam the islands, but would restoie them to Turkey on the fulfil- 
ment of the conditions of the Lausanne Treaty 

At the beginning of the sittmg I had suggested it as my peisonal 
opmion that a way out might be found if the islands held by Italy 
togethei with certam other advantages to be accorded to Tuikey 
were used to secuic the evacuation of Adnanople by Turkey and 
remamed subject to the Powers' decision with all the other questions 
awaitmg eventual settlement as a whole At the same time Tuikc} 
should be summoned to comply with the piovisions of the Lausanne 
Treaty This pioposal met with no opposition, though M Cambon 
and Count BenckendorfI emphasized that then Governments would 
only sanction the cession of Kouza to Albania provided all the 
islands except Imbros, Tenedos and Thasos, went to Gicece As 
may be seen from the following text Sir E Grey fell in with my 
proposal 

* Sir Edwaid Grey expresses the opmion that agiecment might be 
reached on the following pomts 

1 An International Commission will cairy out the dchraitatioii 
of the southern and soulh-eastein frontier of Albania, with mstruc- 
tions to give Konza, Stylos and the island of Sasseno to Albama 

2 Neutralization of the Coifu Channel 

3 Subject to certam conditions of ncutrahty Gicece will retain 
possession of the islands mhabited by a majority of Gieeks and 
occupied by Greek foices, witli the exception ol Tenedos, Imbros 
and Thasos 

4 Italy declares that as soon as the Ottoman troops and Ottoman 
artiUery have evacuated Cyrenaica m accordance with Article 2 of 
the Lausanne Treaty, slie will evacuate the islands occupied by hci 
and lestore them to Tuikey 

5 The Powers will settie the late of these islands m tlic fmal 
settlement 

Pnnee Lichnowsky expresses his personal view that the question 
of the islands Lo be lestoiisl to Tiiikej should be made dcjHmdcnt 
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upon certain concessions, as for instance the evacuation of Adna- 
nople Sir Edward Grey recognizes that a settlement m accordance 
with the five pomts given above would modify the views pieviously 
expressed by some Governments, but he nevertheless hopes to reach 
an agreement before the adjournment of the Conference at the end 
of next week He thinks that certam changes in the situation and 
especially the occupation of Adnanople by the Turks justify the 
Powers m reservmg their decisions regardmg the fate of the islands 
occupied by Italy after then restoiation to Turkey ’ 

Marquis Impeiiah stipulated that he must obtam the sanction of 
his Government, though he appeared to accept the proposed agree- 
ment as far as he personally was concerned 
Next attmg Tuesday LiCHNOwsx-i 

To The Imperiai Chancellor von Betiimvnn-Hollwfg 

London, ^th August, 1913 

The following report was diawn up on to-day's sitting 
' Sir Edward Giey enquires of the Ambassadors whether they 
have received the answer of then Governments on the five pomts 
which he had formulated in the last sittmg 
The French Ambassador rephes that his Grovemment is ready to 
accept the dehmitation of tiie Southern Albanian frontier from 
Cape Stylos at one end to Konza at the other on condition that all 
the islands m the Aegean Sea except Imbros and Tenedos, but 
mdudmg those at present occupied by Italy, diould be allotted to 
Greece, the last-named on their evacuation 
The Italian Ambassador observes that this standpomt did not 
harmonize with the views of his Government He confined himself 
to the following statement, which did not imply either an obligation 
lespectmg the transfei to Greece of the islands occupied by Italy or 
an acknowledgment of the connection between the question of the 
islands and the question of the Albanian frontier 
"His Majesty's Government holds that the question of the 
islands of the Dodekanese, which arose out of the Italo-Turkish 
War, 19 settled juridically by the provisions of the Lausanne Treaty 
Under these circumstances the Italian Government reaffirms that it 
will restore these islands to Turkey os soon as the Ottoman Govern- 
ment on its part has completely fulfilled the obligations imposed on 
it by Aiticlc 2 of the Lausanne Ticat> It uoed liaidly be said tliat 
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(u) That for the purposes of its task the Commission shall divide 
mto sections the areas to be demarcated 
(m) That the demarcation of the frontier shall be earned out on 
ethnographical and geographical prmciples 
(iv) It would be desirable that the Conference should agree to 
demsuid the immediate evacuation by Gieece of the dis- 
tricts allotted to Albania and of the other areas as and when 
they are allotted to Albania by the Boundary Commission 

Marquis impenah and Prmce Lichnowsky suppoit these proposals 
Concerning paragraph i of the Austro-Hunganan proposals Su 
Edward Grey observes that the work of defining the frontier between 
Stylos and Konza belongs to the Commission, and that it was very 
difficult for the Conference to agree upon the precise Ime m detail 
smee it did not possess the mateiial mfoimation 
The French, Russian and German Ambassadors share this view, 
while the Austro-Himganan and Itahan Ambassadors reserve their 
opmion till they have consulted their Governments 
Concerning paragiaph 2 Sir Edward Grey observes that as Ru- 
mania and Greece are alhes it is for them to come to an agreement 
as to the guarantees to be vouchsafed to the CutzowaUachians m 
the temtones annej^ed to Greece, without the Poweis havmg to 
take any mitiative The Fiench, Russian and German Ambassa- 
dors beheve that this opmion is shared by their Governments The 
Austro-Hunganan and Itahan Ambassadois reserve their opinion 
till they have consulted their Governments 
Concemmg paragraph 3 

(1) The Conference is agreed as to the advantages of fixmg the 
exact dates for the commencement and conclusion of the 
Boundary Commission's work it proposes ist September 
and 30th November respectively 
(u) The Conference raises no objection to the division mto 
sections of the areas to be demarcated 
(m) It holds the same view 

(iv) Sir Edwaid Grey, the French and the Russian Ambassadors 
aie of opmion that Greece may not defer the evacuation of 
the areas ceded to Albania beyond the time when the 
demaication of the frontiers is concluded 

Sir Edwaid Grey is of opimon that if the Austio-Hungaiian and 
Itahan Governments accept this woidmg a jomt waming might bt* 
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addiessed to Greece to refrain from any intimidation of the popula- 
tion of the distncts occupied by her 

The Austro-Hunganan, Italian and German Ambassadors with- 
hold the expression of then opinion till they have mformed their 
Governments of the suggested changes m paragraph 3 of the Austro- 
Hunganan proposals ' 

Count Mensdorff had brought with him a comprehensive document 
which set forth the wishes of Austiia-Hungaiy in much greater 
detail and laid down still further conditions especially with respect 
to the frontier Sir Edward Grey, however, mdicated that he had 
only with difl&culty succeeded m restraining M Cambon from 
bnngmg forward a set of conditions of his own in addition and m 
mducmg him to leave the settlement of all details to the Commission 
At Sir E Giey's mstance theiefore Count Mensdorff confined him- 
self to givmg only extracts fiom his mstnictions, the geographical 
details of which have most likely been deiivcd from his expeits 
here If Vienna does not decide to accept to-day's proposals Su 
Edward Grey will haidly be in a position to give Parliament a 
satisfactory leport next Tuesday on the conclusion of our negotia- 
tions It would perhaps be advisable to lay stiess on this m 
Vienna, and I also hope that the influence of Sir Edward Grey will 
succeed m effectmg an agreement between Pans and Rome on the 
Island question 

The attitude of M Cambon at to-day's sitting has at any late 
once again shown how much impoitance France attaches to the 
strengthenmg of Gieece, which she would hke to develop as fai as 
possible mto a Mcditenanean sea power The language of the 
French press, especially of the Temps, is anothei valuable mdication 
m the same direction French statesmen can reckon with certtunty 
that the ever-growing opposition between Gieece on the one hand 
and Austiia-Hungary and Italy on the otlici, will necessaiily dnvc 
Greece into the aims of Fiance, and that France therefore in case of 
war wiU have a valuable suppoit m the Greek fleet and Greek har- 
bours agomst Austna-Hungary and Italy This circumstance 
alone, apart from consideration for om Alhes, should suflflee, despite 
all Gicek professions of fnendslnp, to dispose us unfavourably 
towards demands tending unduly to weaken Bulgaria For these 
professions would, if occasion arose, prove worthless against the 
force of facts 

Lichnowsky 

LU 4 H 
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To The Foreign Office London, 8tt August, 1913 

At to-day's sitting it was only the stipulations as to the 
Cutzowallachians (in the latest Austnan proposals on the Southern 
Albanian frontier question) that caused any difficulty A new 
proposal on the matter was agreed to whereby the settlement of 
the actual frontier is left to the Powers on the basis of the mvestiga- 
tions made by the Commission , only the privileges to be granted 
to the Cutzowallachians are reserved for direct agreement between 
Rumania and Greece 

No decision could be taken on the Islands question as Marquis 
Impenali was without instructions M Cambon announced that 
an agreement had been reached between M Pichon and Signor 
Tittom 

Next and last sittmg Monday 

Lichnowsky 


To The Imperial Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg 

London, 8 iA August, 1913 

The followmg report was drawn up on to-day's sitting 
' The French Ambassador mfonns the Conference of a convcisation 
between M Pichon and the Italian Ambassador m Pans of the 6th 
mst , the effect of which is that the French Munster of Foreign 
Affairs IS prepared to give his consent to Article 5 of the formula 
proposed by Sir Edward Grey on ist August, provided that m the 
final settlement the Powers deade the fate of the islands occupied 
by Italy This consent would be accorded on condition that Italy 
leaves it to the Powers to deade on the assignment of the Dode- 
kanese and does not challenge the decision taken unanimously by 
the six Powers The Italian Ambassador declares that he is without 
mstructions and can express no opmion on the subject 
Count Mensdorff makes the following commumcation The 
Impenal and Royal Government makes its consent to the appomt- 
ment of an mtemational Commission to detenmne the southern 
frontier of Albania conditional upon the followmg pomts 
I The area for demarcation by the Commission must not remain 
indefinite Its boundanes m the west are the mountains which 
separate the coasthne allotted to Albama as far as Phteha from the 
Valley of Argyrocastron , in the north-east the boundaay Ime of 
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the former Ottoman Kasa Konza The mteivenmg area foi demar- 
cation by the Commission is bounded on the north by the Ime given 
m M Venizelos' memorandum, and on the south and south-east by 
the Ime proposed by Austna-Hungaiy 

2 It IS settled m advance that the coastlme as far as Phteha, 
including the Island of Sasseno, the areas north of the Greek Ime 
and the former Ottoman Kasa Konza together with the western 
and southern banks of Lake Ochnda from the village of Lm to the 
Svet Naum Monasteiy shall belong to Albania entiie 

3 The Commission shall begin its work on ist September and 
conclude it on 30th Novembci this year 

4 The Commission shall complete its work in sections, takmg 
mto account the natural lormation of the valleys 

5 The delimitation of the fiontier shall follow cthnogiaphical 
and geographical piinaples , ethnographical alfiinty shall be deter- 
mmed by the mothei tongue of the population, that is, by the 
language spoken in family hfe , the Commission shall ignore all 
attempts at a plebiscite or other pohtical manifestations 

6 As legards the distnct inhabited by Wallachians the Com- 
mission has to estabhsh then nationality The question of its 
assignment to Albania or Gieece shall be the subject of a direct 
undeistandmg between Rlamama and Greece 

7 The evacuation by Gieek tioops of the areas allotted to Albama 
shall take place not later than one month after the conclusion of tlie 
Commission's work 

Marqms Impenah and Piince Lichnowsky agree with this state- 
ment The French and Russian Ambassadors reseive their opimon 
till they have consulted their Governments 

Sir Edward Grey observes that Article 6 withdiaws fiom the 
Powers the delimitation of the areas inhabited by the Cutzowal- 
lachians and assigns it to Greece and Rumania 

If, as has already been proposed, it could be left to tliese two 
Powers to come to a direct agreement as to the guarantees to be 
given to the population of this distnct, it would be a good thmg if 
the Powers letamed in their own hands the delimitation of the 
frontier lie therefore proposes the following draft of Article 6 

As regards the distnct mliabited by Wallachians the Commission 
has to establish their nationahty Its assignment to Albania 01 
Greece is to be deaded by the Powers after exammation of the 
international Commission's report. As legards the guarantees to 
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be granted to the Cutzowalladuan population they are to be settled 
by duect agreement between Greece and Rumama 
Count BenckendorfE and Count Mensdorff observed that the 
omission of Thasos from the repoit of the last meetmg did not mean 
that this island went %j>so facto to Greece 
Sir Edward Grey recalls that m December Thasos was assigned to 
Bulgana, though he lemarked that m case the Powers had to con- 
sider the fate of Kavalla the question of this island should be 
reopened 

The French Ambassador states that his Gk)veniment regards the 
possession of Thasos as dependent upon that of Kavalla * 

It would thus appear tiiat Italy and France have come to an 
agreement on the Italian islands whereby the settlement of their 
future is reserved for the Powers without any pledge bemg required 
as to their transference to Greece 
I had always made a pomt of upholding the view of my Italian 
colleague and had gone to the extent of assoaatmg the surrender 
of the Itahan islands to Turkey with the Adnanople question 
Marquis di San Giuhano's request for energetic support rests, as 
Marquis Impenah told me, on a misunderstandmg and on an mcor- 
rect mterpretation of the report of the last meetmg 
As regards the southern Albaman frontier question I endeavoured 
to support the Austnan proposal by referring to the assurances 
previously given to Rumama , so far-reaching an mtervention by 
Rumama, however, aroused some apprehension and was opposed 
by the majority of my colleagues present Sir Edward Grey's 
proposal was therefore adopted as a compromise, whereby Greece 
and Rumania aie to agree between themselves only as to tiie pnvi- 
leges to be giantcd to the Cutzowallachians, whilst the decision as 
to the actual frontiei is to rest with the Powers on the basis of the 
Commission's mvestigations Should this proposal be accepted m 
Vienna theie is a prospect that the remammg pomts will be settled 
m accordance with the wishes of Austiia, and that would put us m a 
position to close the Albanian question finally next Monday 
As regaids the island of Thasos the view generally prevailed that 
it was closely connected with the Kavalla question, though no 
bmdmg resoluuon m this sense was adopted 
Next and final sittmg Monday 


Lichnowsky 
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To The Foreign Office London, xxth August , 1913 

At to-day's sitting the draft proposed by Sir E Grey at the 
last sitting of Article 6 of the Austrian conditions for partiapation 
in the mtemational Commission for the delimitation of the southern 
Albanian frontier was accepted This settles the Albaman question 
as far as the Ambassadors' Conference is concerned 
As regards the Islands question no complete reconcihation has 
been effected between the French and Italian standpomts, as the 
draft advocated by M Cambon at the last sitting has not met with 
the approval of the Itahan Government Marqms Impel lali 
proposed the foUowmg wording 

' When m accordance with the fiist part of the Itahan declaiation 
of 5th August, Article 2 of the Lausanne Tieaty is earned out in like 
manner by both contracting parties, the six Powers will come to a 
unanimous decision as to the future fate of the islands of the Dode- 
kanese, takmg into account Emojic's mterest in the mtegiity and 
secunty of Asiatic Turkey ' 

My Itahan colleague, however, declared himself leady to drop 
the condudmg words from ' en tenant comptc ' onwaids, havmg 
appaiently been authorized to do so M Cambon hopes to leceive 
an answei fiom Pans by to-morrow nudday, and Sii E Giey has 
also proposed the following comproimsc 
' \^en , the six Poweis will express their views as to the 
assignment of the Dodekanesc and settle the matter by common 
agreement ' 

Both Ambassadors stiU hope to have answers from their Govern- 
ments m time foi the statement which Sir E Grey is to make m 
Parliament to-monow afternoon Should this, however, not piove 
to be the case. Sir E Giey will nevertheless make his statement, 
adding that there now only rcmam small differences of a more or 
less formal character m a smgle outstandmg question 
Both my colleagues reckon with ceitamty on agreement 
No further sittmgs for the tune being 
FuU repoi t foUows Hciinowsky 

To The Imperial ChancivLLor von BEniMANN-IIoLLWiiO 

London, xxth 1913 

At tody’s sitting the soiilbem Albanian frontier question was 
first of all settled The following rqiort of tho meeting was adopted 
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‘ Count Mensdoiff informs the Conference that Sir Edward Grey*s 
proposed alteiation of Article 6 of the Austro-Hunganan proposals 
respectmg the mtemational Commission for the delimitation of the 
southern Albanian fiontier has been accepted by his Government 
on condition that the remamder of the proposal is accepted As all 
the Ambassadors are authorised by then Governments to accept 
the Austro-Hunganan proposal with the alteration of Article 6 
proposed by Sir Edward Grey m the sittmg of August 8th, the 
Conference unanimously concurs m accedmg to this proposal ' 

Count Mensdorff then returned to a pioposal regardmg the market 
conditions m Diakova, which he had made m the previous sittmg 
The foUowmg is the report 

' Coimt Mensdorfi had m the couise of the last sittmg made the 
followmg draft declaration 

Free access to the markets of Diakova and Dibra will be assured 
to the inhabitants of the adjacent distncts of Albama, as both these 
towns have at all tunes served the said inhabitants as markets 
mdispensable to their econoimc existence They must therefore be 
able to come to these towns, take their products to market there and 
purchase there the goods they requue without bemg subject to any 
kmd of restnction, or bemg lumted m this freedom of access by 
any kmd of conditions It is nevertheless agreed that they must 
submit to the laws m foice and to the customs and pohee regu- 
lations 

The Conference considers it desirable to accept this pioposal and 
thinks that it should be communicated to the Serbian Government 
by the representatives of the Powers ' 

The Islands question then came up for discussion, m which the 
issue IS really one of more oi less formal differences between the 
French and Italian texts M Cambon declared that his draft 
rested upon promises which Signor Tittom had made vcibaUy to 
M Pichon, and which contamed a pledge that no opposition would 
be raised to the transfer of the It^an islands to Greece provided 
the French consented to the cession of Konza to Albama It was 
on the basis of this arrangement that the formula proposed by him 
at the last sitting omitted any refeience to Greece He could make 
no departure from this formula without the consent of his Govern- 
ment 

Sir Edward Grey used the occasion to declare with emphasis that 
English pubhc opmion was much more mleicsted m the Islands 
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than in Albania and could not toleiate one of the Powers finally 
establishing itself there The following report was drawn up 
‘ Sir Edward Grey asks the Itahan Ambassador whether he has 
received an answer from his Government regardmg the formula 
proposed by the French Ambassador at the last meetmg on the 
subject of the islands occupied by Italy Marquis Impenah rephes 
that this formula appears to his Government to contain some contra- 
dictions, and m conjunction with the first part of his declaration 
of 5th August he pioposes the following text, which in the opmion 
of the Italian Government corresponds with the expressed views of 
the French Government 

" When m accordance with the first part of the Itahan dedaiation 
of 5th August, Aiticle 2 of the Lausanne Treaty is earned out m hke 
manner by both contractmg parties, the six Powers wiU come to a 
unanimous decision as to the final fate of the Islands known as the 
Dodekanese, takmg mto account Euiope's mterestin the integnty 
and secunty of Asiatic Turkey " 

Sir Edwaid Grey observes that if Turkey is mentioned Greece 
must also be mentioned He thinks that the concludmg words, 
fiom " takmg mto account " on, should be eliminated 
Though not authorized to accept the elimination of these words 
the Italian Ambassadoi doclaies that, in order to facilitate an under- 
standmg, he accepts peisonaUy tlie suggestion and will propose it to 
his Government 

The French Ambassador is not authorised to accept any foimula 
other than the one he laid before the Conference at the last sitting 
He will mform his Government of the draft proposed by the Italian 
Government and of the omission accepted by Marquis Impenah 
pending consultation with his Government 
Sir Edward Gxey pioposes the following draft, which he tlunks 
satisfies the views of both Governments 
When , the six Powers will express their views as to the assign- 
ment of the Dodekanese and settle the matter by common agreement 
The French and Italian Ambassadois will mfoim their Govern- 
ments of this proposal ' 

The question of the salaries of the members of the Commission 
de Contr 61 e was then discussed It was agreed tliat £ 1,200 to 
£ 1,500 appeared reasonable Sir Edwaid Grey stated that the 
present Bntisli Consul-General m Salonika, Mr Lamb, was pioposed 
for this i>ost 
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It was further mentioned that M Misu, the Rumanian Minister, 
had expressed on behalf of his Government the desire that Rumania 
should also be represented on the Southern Albaman Frontier 
Commission, but that this request could not be granted out of 
consideration for Greece 

Finally there came up for discussion a request made by the 
Montenegrin representative here, Conte Vomovitch, that Montene- 
grin wishes should be taken mto account m the settlement of the 
Montenegnn-Albaman frontier , report as follows 

'The Montenegrin representative has requested the French, 
Russian, Itahan and German Ambassadors to direct the attention 
of the Conference to the expediency, when settlmg the Albaman- 
Montenegrm frontier, of taking into account the necessities of 
irrigation and drainage, for which assistance has been piomised to 
the Montenegrin Government The French and Russian Ambassa- 
dors propose that the attention of the Governments should be 
drawn to this request The other Ambassadors state that they 
wiU commumcate it to their Governments ' 

Lichnowsky 

To The Imperial Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg 

London, iih Augu & t , 1913 

Sir Edward Grey is likewise of the opmion that it wiU be 
desirable for Governments to exchange opmions among themselves 
as to the agreements reached m Bucharest between the belligerents, 
and has given up the idea of leaving the matter to the representa- 
tives of the Powers m Bucharest The most difficult pomt will 
doubtless be the question of Kavalla, m which he has deaded, after 
consulting his Cabmet, to remam neutral and to support the 
majonty He mchnes, however, to the view that it would be 
difficult to force the Greeks out of KavaUa He appeared to be 
especially pleased that a new groupmg had arisen on this question, 
and regards this circumstance as proof of the friendly relations 
subsisting between the Powers and as ground for the conviction 
that the solution of the Eastern question wiU not cause any aggrava- 
tion of the mtemational situation He always displays satisfaction 
and cheerfulness over every symptom of relaxation m the antagonism 
between the groups 

The Minister has let the Turks know that if they keep quiet m 
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Adnanople and make no further advance on Bulgaiian temtoiy the 
question of the concessions to be granted to them m the evacuation 
of the town will be solved as favourably for them as possible Should 
they, however, press any fmther forward they will lose all the 
advantages which they otherwise stand to gain By what means, 
mdeed, the Minister imagmes the Turks could be forably expelled 
horn Adnanople he has given no mdication He mtends for the 
time bemg at any rate to adopt a waiting attitude m the matter and 
hopes that after the settlement of all other questions it will be 
ffa-«!ier to reach an understandmg with Turkey 

Lichnowsky 


Seventh Section 
IHE ALBANIAN THRONE 

To The Foeeign Office London, 14^/1 Pebruary, 1914. 

I think it would be a very good thmg foi Piince Wilham of 
Wied to show himself here, too, before takmg ovei the Government 
A diort visit here would be sure to moke a good impression and 
would dispel the idea that he regarded himself as the prot£g6 merely 
of the Tnple ALhance Regard for the impaxtul and concihatory 
attitude displayed by Sir E Giey m the foundation of the Albaman 
State would m itself be suffiaent reason to recommend such a visit 
And I think too that he would create a favourable personal impres- 
sion He might perhaps make the return journey via Pans 

Lichnowsky 

To The Ijiperial Chancellor von Beihmann-Hollwfg 

London, xgth February, 1914 

Pnnee William of Wied made an excellent impression here 
upon all the leadmg personages with whom he came into contact 
dming his short visit SirE Grey has just told me so expressly and 
I hear from a good source that His Majesty King Geoige also spoke 
very highly of the Pimcc &11 E Grey informed him that he could 
feel assur^ of the sympathy of the Bntish Government provided 
everything was avoided which might aeate the impression that 
Austna-Hungaiy and Italy were bemg permitted to enjoy undis- 
guised precedence over the other Powers m Albania The Minister 
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also told me expliatly that he was quite piepared to advocate m 
Parliament the assumption by the Bntish Government of one-sixth 
of the guarantee for the Albanian loan He would, however, find 
it difficult to meet the objection that Great Bntain had no direct 
mterest m Albania and must therefore, m return for assuimng 
obligations of that kmd, at least demand coiiespondmg partiapation 
in the Albanian Bank, m which Austna-Himgary and Italy were to 
hold the majority Great Bntam must also demand that the 
advance to be made to the Prmce on account of the loan and lepay- 
able out of same must hkewise be made subject to the supervision 
of the Commission de Conti 61 e He did not mtend discussmg this 
question with me, but only desired to let me know his point of view 
confidentially I rephed that I had no precise mformation on the 
matter, but assumed that aH the Powers had a like mterest m the 
development of Albania and m the mamtenance of peace m the 
Balkans, and that this mterest was served by the undei taking to 
grant and guarantee to the young State the requisite resources to 
enable it to take the measmes mdispensable to the organisation 
of a modem State An undue restnction of the lights and authority 
of the young Pnncc and his subjection to the finanaal tutelage of 
the Conti ol Commission would horn the veiy outset stiU further 
mcrease the difficulties of a task already sufficiently dchcate m 
itself Sir Edward understood this perfectly, and I do not think 
that senom difficulties are to be anticipated from him in the two 
outstanding questions of partiapation m the Bank and of the 
control of the loan 

Lichnowskv 


To The Imperial Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg 

London, 29/A May, 1914 

Sir Edward Grey had, as I have already leported elsewhere, 
given me clearly to understand that he was not in a position to 
advocate the despatch of British troops from Scutari to Duraszo 
The plan could not, he stated, be earned out without the consent of 
the Cabmet, but he was not disposed to support the proposal in the 
Cabmet 

Meanwhile the Minister has gone away for several days and is 
not expected bade till next Thursday As regards the aggravation 
of the situation at Durazzo I wanted to ascertam whether the London 
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attitude had undeigone any change in the interval I had occasion 
to learn that the Mmistcr has stated quite recently in a letter that 
despite the renewed pressure on the part of Italy he sees no reason 
to alter the attitude of refusal which he has hitherto adopted The 
British Government doubtless views the development of affairs 
m Albania with grave anxiety and is perfectly awaie that the great 
Powers, who created Albania, have an mterest m pi eventing it from 
fallmg mto chaos, and that m the long lun therefore Great Britain 
could not confine herself to the passive rdle of a bereaved mourner 
The Bntish representative, Mr Lamb, I leain confidentially, takes 
the view that it will eventually be impossible to avoid the despatch 
of international troops, and that on a more or less extensive scale, 
somethmg on the hncs of the Clnnese expedition But it is ]ust this 
recollection of Chma which produces a somewhat deterrent effect 
here and makes the Government anytlung but anxious to go to 
Parhament and ask tlie Biitish people for soldiers and money lor 
objects that aic utterly remote from Bntam’s real spheie of interests 
There is httle to be achieved by the despatch of a lew troops from 
Scutari, it IS declaied heie, and the embarkation of a laige foice 
could only be resolved upon, if at all, when aU other means of estab- 
lishing ordei have been exhausted 
In the Bntish Government’s view one of the best means of con- 
sohdatmg the position ol the Pnnee and opemng the way to an 
effective administration bes m the earhest possible settlement of 
the loan and of the related Bank question The slow progiess that 
has been made m the last two matters is thought heie to be the 
fault of the Austnaii Government, whose obstinacy jircvents an 
agreement with France London is also inchncd to asenbe a good 
deal of the blame for the untoward state of affairs to the behavioui 
of the Austnan agents m Albama, who axe considered heie to have 
gone far beyond then offiaal instructions The Albamans, it is 
declared, wanted to be ruled by all the Powers together and not by 
Austna and Italy The occupation of Albania by Austria and 
Italy, howevei, should it become necessary, would leave both 
Government and pubhc opmion hcie lairly undisturbed except for 
the fear that it might give use to disputes between the two Powers 
But aU these considerations aie bemg pushed mto the backgiound 
by a sense of disgust with the Alboman problem and by a dismchna- 
tion to expend Bntish forces for Albanian ends beyond the minimum 
necessary for the mamtenance of European jjcace LicnNowsKV 
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To Tim Iiipi:rl\l Chancellor von BEniMANN-HoLLWEC 

London, x$th June, 1914 

Sir Edward Grey told me to-day that he had not yielded to 
the TUgcnt request of the Itahan Government for the landmg of 
troops m Albania, as Bntish mterests there were too shght, and it 
was impossible to measure the consequences of a imhtary mter- 
vention Five hundred men would be asked for at the start, and as 
soon as they proved to be msufi&aent a further mstalment would 
be required Once you had begun it was dilficult to refuse subse- 
quent reinforcements and still more difBicult to withdraw from the 
country He had therefore contented himself with despatching a 
British warship to ensure the safety of the Prmce's family if 
necessary That was all he was wilhng to do 
I did not gam the impression that this altitude on the part of the 
Munster was brought about by any discomposuie I am rather of 
the opimon that he thmks it undesirable, m the absence of any real 
Bntisli mterests, to become involved more than is absolutely 
necessary m Albanian comphcations 

Liciinowsky 


To The Imperial Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg 

London, x^th June, 1914 

In the course of my visit to-day Sir Edward Grey agam 
rs^d the question of Albaiua, where the situation appears to occupy 
his constant attention He repeated m effect his recently expressed 
view that England had no direct mterests there and was therefore 
unwillmg to despatch troops by way of partiapatmg m an mter- 
national occupation of the country Italy and Austria did not 
want to act alone for fear of misunderstandmgs and othei Powers 
would doubtless be as httle mchned as England to ]om m It was 
therefore difficult to know what to do He personally would have 
no objection to the transference of the Grovemment to Scutan, 
though to avoid giving offence m any quarter he would take no 
sort of mitiative The Austnans m particular were averse to this 
idea 

The Minister had to admit my objection that such a measure 
would look like a flight from the lebels and would therefoie damage 
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the prestige of the Prmce, but said his idea was to obviate the 
Pnnce’s abdication 

As regards the correct mode of addressmg the Piince Sir Edward 
said that ' Highness ’ was the customary Enghsh term, and that he 
considered this title appropriate provided we agieed 

Lichnowsky 


To The Imperivl Chancellor von Bethm\nn-Hollweg 

London, 24/A June, 1914 

Sir Edward Grey had invited mo to come and see him to-day 
in Older to discuss the pohtical situation with me before my depar- 
tuie He mentioned first of all the coUision that was threatenmg 
between Greece amd Tmkey, and thought that events had momcn- 
taiily taken a moie favourable turn, so that there was some hope 
that the worst might be avoided As he had alicady e\plained to 
me he particulaily desired the avoidance of fresh comphcations 
through the closing of the Dardandles, though ho did not see how 
he co^d undertake to forbid the Turks takmg such a step, smeo we 
weie not m a position to assume any corresponding responsibihty 
on our part , but he hoped, as ahoady mdicated, that war might 
still be avoided 

Tuining to the question of Albania the Mmister again took up 
the same attitude as before, namely, that he could not justify to the 
countiy his sending Bntish forces against the Albanian rebels 
Pubhc opmiun m England would never tolerate such a step and 
Pa rliamen t would not fail to declare its opposition forthwith In 
these circuinstanrcs thcic was nothmg left but to look calmly on 
and let tlungs take their course Should the Frmco be compelled 
to abdicate it had been proposed that the Government be trans- 
ferred to the Commission de Contidle He would have no objection 
to this, only it would have to be realised that the Commission de 
Contidle could not put its will mto effect unless it had foicc at its 
disposal hrom lus own point of view he would not mind at all if 
Austiia and Italy, as the most interested Powers, weie to unite m 
estabhshing ordci m Albania This idea, however, bioke down, 
he said, on the unwillmgness of the two Powers to be left alone 
there 


Lichnowsky 
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Eighth Section 

THE ANGLO-GEEMAN COLONIAL CONVENTION 

Note — ^From the outset the Bntish Goveinment, for reasons 
both of home and foreign pohcy, laid it dovm as a sme qud non for 
the condusion of a new treaty that both the new treaty and all the 
old ones should be published Su E Grey also considered it of great 
importance that ‘ this treaty should demonstrate the tmanimity 
between the two Governments and show the world that it was 
pnagihlft to leach agreement m such fields ’ Despite this plain 
statement it was not till shortly before the outbreak of the war that 
the Geiman Foreign Office coidd be reduced to permit the pubhca- 
tion and ratification of the new treaty, long after it was complete > 
One pretext aftei another was sought re older to find some way of 
lendcrreg the tieaty abortive — The whole attitude of the Bntish 
Mmister, at any rate, showed his smcere desire for a rapprochement 
with us 

To The Imperial Chtncellor von Bethmann-Hollweg 

London, 2oih November, 1912 
I have ]ust had a detailed discussion re the House of Commons 
with Sir E Grey on the Portuguese Colonial Convention, in which 
Mr Lewis Harcourt also took part With the aid of the maps with 
which I had been piovided and of the instructions received re Berlre 
I endeavoured to turn to account eveiy line of argument tending to 
justify our claim to the left bank of the Zambesi I spoke of the 
small economic value of the Angola enclave, of the refenonty of 
the port of Loanda, and no less of the accommodating spint re 
whidi we had met the Bntish Government by renouncmg Timor, 
as otheiwise this part of the treaty might have become a source of 
embarrassment to the London Cabinet They rephed that Timor 
was of no importance to them and they renounced it too I soon 
saw that by dwelling longer on this question I should merely put 
both Ministers out of humoui without the prospect of making any 
advance along this road towards our mam goal, the temtoiy north 
of the Zambesi 

The enclave re Angola, they maintamed, was by no means without 
value to England, containing as it did the Ambacca lailway and the 
port of Loanda It foimed, moreover. North Rhodesia’s outlet to 
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the Atlantic To suirender the other approach to the sea in the 
Indian Ocean direction as well was impossible The disputed 
territory should be annexed to Bntish N 3 rassaland and the remamder 
of Mozambique, of course, to South Afnca The Government 
could not go to the pubhc with a treaty on the hues of our latest 
proposals If we msisted on the Zambesi tnangle, that was the end 
of the mattei , alternatively, we could advance the southern boun- 
dary of the Angola enclave northwards as already mdicated by 
Herr von Kuhlmann, leavmg England with the northern part of 
Angola 

Bemg convmced that further insistence upon our wishes respecting 
the Zambesi tnangle would not only bnng the whole matter to the 
ground but arouse a certam ill-feeling towards us m the mmds of 
the piesent Government, I consideied that I was acting upon my 
instructions when I did not go mto fmther details as to the last 
offer just mentioned, but agreed that the Bntish Government 
should prepare diaft memoranda m which the old treaty together 
with the present additions should be combined into a h esh agreement 
As soon as I receive this draft I shall not fail to submit it to Your 
Excellency 

As regards Sao Thome and Pnnape, the Ministers declared 
themselves against mcludmg these islands m the existing tieaty 
as they did not wish to have tlie obhgation to take common defensive 
measures against foreign attack extended to the said islands It 
would be suffiaent, they thought, if the Bntish Government declared 
its dismterestedness m a separate note , we m return diould give up 
Timor, which would then be struck out of the old treaty 

As a father condtHon, wbtch Ouy designated as the stne quA non 
of a new treaty, the Mtutsters laid down the pubheatton of the entire 
treaty, and that on grounds both of home and foieign pohey It 
was impossible, they hold, to put off mdefimtely answering further 
enqumes as to the contents of the treaty They had already had 
to commumcate the mam contents to the South African Govern- 
ment, and if the seaecy were mamtamed it would be impossible m 
the long run to pievent encroachments by the one nation on the 
preserves of the other Stf E Grey also said that fie was most 
anxious that this treaty should demonstrate the unammity between 
the two Governments and show the world that %t was possible to 
reach agreement tn such fields 

1 should like to pomt out at once that it is not only a question of 
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mfomung the Portuguese Government but also of laying the treaty 
before the Bntish Parliament, and I do not think that London 
would agree to postpone the date of pubhcation for very long 
Reasons of party pohtics may also play a part m the matter, as the 
Government is bemg attacked by its own party, especially by the 
* National Liberal League,' which accuses it of neglecting its 
relations with Germany for the sake of its friendship with France 
In the situation as it stands I do not think it would be advan- 
tageous to attempt any substantial alterations m the English 
proposals It would have no prospects of success, and would not 
only brmg about the breakdown of the Colomal Agreement, hut also 
rum a favourable opportimiiy of considerably improving the relations 
between the two countries I would also like to suggest for your 
consideration that it might be desirable, m view of the general 
pohtical situation at piesent existmg, and of the urgoit desire which 
obviously animates the London Cabinet to conclude the matter mth us 
as soon as possible, that you should meet them in this respect As I 
have said, there is nothing moie to be gained, and London will 
certainly not be disposed to renounce pubhcation I also have the 
feeling that a quick settlement of the matter would put Sir E Grey in a 
much more favourable mood to listen to our other pohtical wishes 
Fmally, I nught observe that the Ministers gave me the assurance 
that the South African Union would do nothing agam«5t Mozambique 
without the consent of the Mother Country, and that any step 
taken from that quarter was to be regarded as within the framework 
of the treaty and m fulfilment of same The Minister has, however, 
given no mdication as to how he conceives givmg effect to the treaty, 
and I had the impression that he would lather refrain from bmdmg 
himseH m this matter for the moment 

Lichnowsky 

To The Imperial Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg 

London, 17^1 January, 1913 

Sir Edward Grey some days ago handed me the enclosed 
diaft of a new agreement on the Portuguese Coloiues, which is to 
replace the foimer treaty, the secret treaty and the secret note of 
1898 

As regards the temtonal question it is stipulated m Article ii 
that England shall receive that part of the Province of Mozambique 
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lying south of a line drawn from the mouth of the Lukugu or Likungo 
River along this nver to its confluence with the Lugera or Luzhella 
River, thence along this nvei to its source, northwards from there 
to the z6th parallel of south latitude and along it to the British 
Nyassaland Protectorate Similarly m Angola all the temtory 
east of the 20th mendian of east longitude and south of the nth 
parallel of south latitude All other territory m the two Portuguese 
Colomes goes to Germany’s ^are 
Article VI contains England’s renunciation of the above tein- 
toncs, and also of the islands of SSo Thome and Prmape , a hke 
remmaation is e\pected of Germany with legard to England’s 
^arc, mcludmg the Portuguese poition of the island of Timor 
Aitide IX contams, m view of pubhcation, a modification to the 
extent that mention is now only made of acquiring influence or 
supervision over the admimstralion, wheicas m the onginal tieaty 
the wordmg w,is, ' m case Portugal 1 enounces her sovereign rights 
over Mozambique, Angola and Portuguese Timor or loses this 
temtoiy in any mannei ’ 

All details as to the pioposed alterations may be seen both from 
the enclosed copy of a letter I have received from Sir E Grey and 
from the parallel texts also enclosed I brmg to your notice m 
addition a draft note to the Dutch Government on Timor which has 
been handed to me 

On the same occasion I endeavoured, without bemg able to go 
mto closer detail, to pomt out as instructed that we continued 
to have ^ertoui mtsf;tvtng^ on the question of publicahon I hmted, 
however, that under certain conditions we should not be dismchned 
to align ourselves more closely with the desires of the British Govern- 
ment The pnnapal condition I indicated to be an arrangement 
whereby, if one of the two Governments or their Colomes were com- 
pelled to safeguard its interests by occupymg Portuguese Colonial 
temtory or taking over its administration, the other contracting 
party would be entitled to take analogous measures m the area 
assigned to it by the tieaty 

Sir E Grey made no reply to my observation and I had the 
unpression that he w.mtcd to avoid the discussion of this question 
for the moment or was not properly pi spared to negotiate He 
also appeared to consider it important that the Bntish draft should 
first of all be oxoimned and accepted 
I thmk, however, that I ought already at this stage to express 

LBA B 
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my doubts as to whether the Bntish Government will accept an 
arrangement givmg both states equal hberty of mtervention with 
correspondmg nghts as to analogous measures Sir E Grey’s 
pohhcal consaence would probably feel it an open violation of the 
Anglo-Portuguese Treaty if the fate of the Coloiues were thus placed 
m our hands and left to our discretion 

It would not, however, conform with our interests if the future 
execution of the treaty were left, as far as we are concerned, exclu- 
sively dependent on whether and when the Cape Colony thought fit 
to take drastic steps m Mozambique I think, therefore, it would 
be of advantage if two further agreements, both of which Sir E 
Grey has discussed in outlme with Count Mettemich and Baron 
von MarschaJl, were diawn up m the form of an exchange of notes 
The first would lay down that should the whole or part of a Portu- 
guese Colony declare its mdependence treaties between England 
and the Mother Country should be held mapphcable to such tem- 
tory, while all the provisions of the Anglo-German agreement 
would remam m full force The second would lay down that, 
should the znaladimnistration of theu Colomes by the Portuguese 
occasion the mtervention of third Powers, Portugal could not mvoke 
the protection of the treaties of alliance nor expect assistance from 
England I think Sir E Grey would raise no objection and would 
embody these three pomts in an exchange of notes , also that he 
would undertake to commumcate the last of them to Portugal when 
notifymg her of our agreement 

Should the London Government reject the first proposal the three 
provisions above mentioned would nevertheless enable us to take 
mdependent measures of our own If we could gam influence over 
the administration of substantial areas m Angola through the 
establishment of a Chartered Company or m Mozambique by 
acquiring the majonty m the Nyassa Company, it might perhaps 
be possible to apply the paragraph about Colomes or portions thereof 
becoming mdependent It might also become easy to give practical 
apphcation to the paragraph about the endangering of imj;>ortant 
mterests through maladirunistration once we have proceeded with 
energy to the creation of econonuc mterests, especially m railway 
matters Economic penetration, I take it, will be the first thmg to 
be taken mto consideration by way of preparing lor the possible 
assumption of pohtical control later on It will, I think, be as well 
for the tunc being not to lay too much stiess on pohtical acquisition 
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in Healing with Sir E Grey and the Bntish For though no one has 
any doubt as to the practical meaning of the treaty it is repugnant 
to their feelings to abandon too openly to another Power a small and 
fla fcnrAlftss people with whom they are after all m alliance, and it 
could only serve to promote om relations m general if we showed 
some kmd of consideration for their prejudices and sensibihties m 
carrying out these changes m the owner^p of colonial temtory 
I am mcreasmgly gainmg the impression that Str E Grey and the 
Brttiih Government destre af far as possible to meet our wishes tn 
colonial matteis, parOy tn order to demonstrate their goodwill, partly 
to create some sort of outlet for what is called Germany’s need fm 
expansion and new temtory I thmk, therefore, that the acceptance 
of the Bntish draft m its essential pomts wiU create a favourable 
opportumty of gettmg our other desires met m a spint of under- 
standing and accommodation 

Lichnowsky 


To The Iuperi u, Chakcellor von Bethmann-Hollweg 

London, 2 x\t February, 1913 

Su Eyre Crowe has given me the following confidential 
information on behalf of Sir Edward Grey 
The Portuguese Minister had stated on behalf of his Government 
that considerable uneasmess had been caused by the news as to 
Anglo-German negotiations concerning the Portuguese Colomes 
which had appeared m one or two oigans of the European Press, 
especially as there were numerous signs of a pohtical rapprochement 
between Germany and England 

The Minister then enquired in detail whether a revision of the 
treaty of 1898 was really being considered, whether the statements 
in the Press as to the convocation of a conference for the discussion 
of Afiican allairs weie correct, whether Sir Edward Grey intended, 
in accordance with his promise previously given m the House of 
Commons, to pubh^ the secret treaty of 1898 m the Blue Book now 
being prepared, and finally, whether &e jomt Anglo-German declara- 
tion of March 1912 could stiB be regarded as legally bmding Sir 
Edward Grey had sent the foUowmg answer to the Minister Certain 
changes in Ac treaty m question had pioved necessaiy and were 
bemg considered Neither England noi any othei country as far 
as the Foreign Of8cc know had ever thought of convoking a con- 
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ference of the kind indicated Sir Edwaid Giey stiH held the 
pubhcation of all secret treaties as desirable m principle , he could 
not at that moment say whether and when the treaty of 1898 was 
to be published At any rate it would not be m the Blue Book now 
m preparation, which dealt exclusively with contract labour None 
of the changes proposed m the eiostmg agreements of 1898 had the 
slightest effect on Portugal's lelation to this treaty, so that there 
was no ground for assuimng that the above-mentioned Anglo- 
German declaration did not still hold good 
The Portuguese Ministei finally enquired whether the Portuguese 
Government could answer Parhamentary mterpellations m this 
sense, to which Sir Edward Grey rephed that the Portuguese Govern- 
ment was free to declare whatever it thought best 

Lichnowsky 


To The Foreign Office London, yd March, 1913 

I consider an early reply to Sir E Grey's note of nth January, 
on Colomal questions uigcntly desirable The successful conclusion 
of these negotiations would further improve our position with 
leadmg cirdcs, whilst too long a delay might easily put them out of 
humoui and lead to misundei standings Lichnowsky 

To The Imperial Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg 

London, 20^A March, 1913 

I have just had a discussion with Sir Edward Grey at the 
Foreign Ofl^ on the question of the Portuguese Colomes Mr 
Lewis Harcom t, the Colomal Secretary, was also present Following 
my instructions I began by referring to the two supplementary 
articles with which we want to complete the draft treaty prepared 
by the British Government 

No objection was raised to usmg the Stanford map of Afnca as a 
basis As regards Kabinda both Ministers deferred any definite 
expression of their views, as they appeared unacquainted with the 
temtoiy 

In Article II they agreed to the elimination of the words ' or 
Likungo ' and ' or Luzhella ' Nor was any objection raised to the 
other alteration on page i of Aitide II 

The acceptance of the Kassai Valley as the boundary caused no 
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diificiilty Mr Harcouit meiely observed that no one knew the 
exact position of the upper reaches 

The omission of the provision as to the island of Timor was refused, 
owing to the importance attached to that neighbourhood m 
Australia The mtention, I should explain, is to publish not the 
old treaty itself, but a shoit summary givmg its temtoiial pro- 
visions This 13 no doubt bemg done on Paxhamentary grounds so 
that they can use Timor m older to meet a possible Umomst charge 
that the Government had carelessly surrendeied the important 
western outlet to the sea, which would have formed the most con- 
vement hne of communication with Rhodesia and Cape Colony 

In pursuance of the above I handed the two Mmisters a copy of 
the draft containmg the necessary modifications, together with the 
letter, of which I enclose a copy, and in which I explained the 
grounds on which our desires were based It also includes the two 
articles the acceptance of which Youi Excellency has made a 
condition of oui agieemg to the pubhcation of the treaty 

Article I immediately aroused vaiious misgivings Both 
Minis ters declared that the concept of ma,ladrmni&trdtion was 
difiicult to define, and that it was contrary to the spint of the Anglo- 
Portuguese Treaty to hand over the fate of the Portuguese Colomes 
to arbitraiy disposal I rephed that mdependent mteivention had 
already been antiapated m conveisations with Baion Marschall, 
but that if the British Government objected to this formulation it 
would perhaps still be possible to replace mutual notification with 
mutual consent They both answered that they must leserve then 
final decision, but could consent to no formulation which neces- 
sitated a portion of our agreements bemg kept secret The ongmal 
treaty was based on the presumption of a voluntary renunciation 
by Portugal of her sovereignty by alienation or thiough the secession 
of the Colomes from the Mother Country An act of force, however, 
would be contraiy to the pnnaples on which the treaty had hitheito 
been based 

Article II was accepted by both Ministers, but with the express 
limitation that the rcapioaty should only be apphcable to the 
Colony concerned Should, fox instance, the southern poition of 
Mozambique be annexed to Cape Colony the noithcm portion would 
have to pass to us The annexation of the entire Colony to Cape 
Colony was ruled out of consideration, and hkewise the possibihty 
of takmg anothei C olony as mdemnification for such annexation 
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Both Ministers promised to submit our desires to close examina- 
tion and to inform me shortly of the result 

Lichnowsky 


To The Imperial Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg 

London, 13^ May, 1913 

I have the honour to enclose a draft ]ust received of a new 
convention between us and Great Britain on the Portuguese 
Colomes,^ together with an explanatory covcnng letter m reply to 
my last proposal As Your Excellency may observe, the British 
Government meets om wishes m the mam pomts It is only m 
regard to Timor that it insists on retaining the provision struck out 
by us, and supports this attitude mainly on the ground that Timor 
must be received m compensation for SSo Thom6 and Piinape 
The chief innovation, however, is the acceptance of the two 
supjdementaiy articles proposed by us, which under certam con- 
ditions should prepare the way for the execution of the treaty In 
the first article, mdeed, the British Government desires the omission 
of the last sentence concemmg the appeal to the Angio-Portuguese 
treaties of alhance, but I thmk that, m view of the rest of the wordmg, 
which affords the ficest scope for reachmg an undeistandmg as to 
]omt action m case of maladnunistration, we could without misgiving 
withdraw the proposed addition, which is regarded here as a violation 
of the existmg treaty with Portugal 
The second Article has also been accepted by the British Govern- 
ment, with the limitation, howevei, that the other party is only 
entitled to annex the correspondmg portion of the same Colony 
assigned to it by treaty 

As he has already told me before, Sir Edward Grey desires to 
commumcate to the Portuguese Government a summary of the 
agreements of z8g8 and then pubhi^ this summary simultaneously 
with the new treaty He attaches particular importance to this, as 
he IS anxious to demonstrate that the present treaty mtroduces no 
new pohey, but rather contmues that mitiated by the Umonists 
under Balfour It will be qtute impossible to dissuade him from 
this course 

In these circumstances there is bound to be some mention of 
Timor, and I would advocate that we accept the draft note to be 
^ Sec axmoxc, page 270 and cf pp 285-288 
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transmitted jomtly to the Dutch Government A recogmtion of 
Holland's nght of preemption is hkely to cause much less dissatis- 
faction m Germany than the idea of half Timor bemg acquired by 
England or Australia 

There is no doubt the present occasion has again shown what 
great pains the Bntidi Government is taking m order to meet our 
wishes and reach an understanding with us on all important ques- 
tions The early conclusion of the proposed agieement will be 
certam to contnbute materially to the furthei strengthening of the 
rapprochement that has been growmg of late Both on general 
pohtical grounds, therefore, and also m view of the possible outbreak 
of serious disorders m Portuguese Mozambique or Louren^o Marques 
I would strongly urge that we notify our acceptance of the diafi at 
the earhest possible moment 

Convention 

In view of the possibihty that Portugal may require financial 
assistance from some foreign Power or Powers, and m order to 
obviate the mtcinational comphcations which such a condition of 
things may pioduce and to preserve hei mtegiity and mdepend- 
ence the undersigned, duly authorized by their respective Sovereigns, 
have agreed as follows ^ 

For Aitides I to VIII, see pages 285-287 

Article IX is identical with Article IX on page 287 as far as the 
words ' of which the customs revenues would be assigned to it under 
the present convention ' It further contains the following passage 
which was afterwards dropped ' His Majesty's Government 
recognizes that the treaties of alhance between it and the Portuguese 
Government do not apply to colonies or parts of colomes of which 
the mdependence has b^ declared and recognized by both the 
high contractmg parties ’ 

Articles X and XI correspond to Articles X and XI on page 288 

Articles XII and XIII correspond to Articles XIII and XIV on 
page 288 , Article XII on page 288 having been mserted later is not 
found m the oiigina4 draft here referred to 

Licxinowsky 

1 Ab tho final text of the Convention as given on pages 285-288 is practically 
identiCcU ‘with that here rcf( rrod to, it baa been thought unnecessary to pnnt 
tho text of the Ai tides twico ovor In the case of Article IX, however, the 
final ]pragraph, which was (rv'entually diopped, is quoted here (Translator's 
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To The Imperial Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg 

London, 13th Jum , 1913 

I have ]ust had a discussion with Sir Edward Grey and Mr 
Lewis Harcourt on oui wishes regarding the latest Bnti^ draft of 
the Anglo-German secret treaty on the Portuguese Colomes destmed 
for pubhcation Immediately on my return I had handed the 
Foreign Secretary our proposals m wnting and explained the reasons, 
and was mvited to-day to go to him and receive the British Govern- 
ment's reply 

As regards the mtroduction, both Mmisters rejected any alteration 
of the piesent wordmg It would not be a good thing, they argued, 
to extend the scope of the plan fuither and make it more general 
Even supposmg the piobabihty of a financial collapse weie not 
imminent, the mam object of the plan was after all to create separate 
areas for the activity of Bntish and German capital and enterpnse 
The finanaal assistance referred to m the mtroduction 1 elated, 
therefore, not merely to the pledgmg of the Colomes themselves or 
parts of them, but also to pnvate activity m the distncts concerned 
with a view to their bemg opened up and developed Sir Edward 
Grey has already spoken m this sense with the formei Portuguese 
Munster, Marquis de Several, who appealed to have precise infor- 
mation as to the details of the treaty He is as anxious as ever to 
prevent the treaty horn contammg any edge directed against 
Portugal, and would rather have it appear as supportmg Portugal's 
colonial development He also wants to be m a position to tell 
Parliament that there has been no change m the pnnaples of the 
treaty Both Ministers therefore declared that they could not 
discuss any change m the mtroduction 
On the other hand both of them are willmg to meet our wishes 
respectmg Article VHI to the extent of acceptmg the addition of 
the words ' or the vital mterests of the adjoimng British and German 
Colomes and Protectoiates ' Thai Would mean our gaming our 
most important pomt with the Bntidi Government The mdusion 
of an anti-slavery clause was, however, rejected on the giound of 
its absence from the pievious tieaty , piesumably with the object 
of creating as httle offence as possible m Lisbon 
In Article IX the Ministers agreed to the elunmation of the last 
clause m accordance with our desire 
This was the utmost that could be gamed m the mattei fiom the 
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Bntish Goveiiunent, and I should like to uige the desirability of 
our giving our final consent to the treaty as now formulated The 
date of pubhcation and of commumcation to the Portuguese Govern- 
ment could no doubt be settled by a further arrangement 

Lichnowsky 

To The Secretary of State at the Foreign Oftice 

London, isf July, 1913 

Now that the negotiations on the Portuguese Colonial Treaty 
are complete and no further alterations in the diaftmg can be 
obtamed, tt would be extremely deurable oti poUtical grounds tf I 
could receive full powers to sign at llie earliest possible moment 


To The Secreiary of Siatf ai iue Foreign Oificf, von Jagow 

London, 2nd July, 1913 

Only a few words to-day to thank you for letter of the 29th 
]ust received I will discuss the Armeman question agam with 
Grey to-day or to-morrow and thmk ho will bo prepared to jom us 
m opposing the exaggerated Russian plans for the reorganisation of 
Armema, as ho still continues to icject all proposals for partition 

The mam object of my letter, however, is to ask you to be good 
enough to see that botii the Colonial Treaty and the Baghdad 
Agreement, which aie m Beihn for approval, are settled as soon as 
possible I telegraphed about both questions yesterday, and con- 
sider it essential that we should not keep the Bntish Government 
waitmg much longer for an answer It is urgently to be desired 
that botli mattois should be settled and the documents signed 
before my leave and before Grey goes away, that is to say, m the 
course of the present month We have got about as much as we 
ever can get m both questions The most we imght stand to gam 
woiild be one or two mmor improvements as to Baghdad Pro- 
crastmatioii will not help the matter , on the contrary it would 
merely create a painful impression here In the Portuguese bargain 
there is nothmg more to be extracted The sooner I receive full 
powers to sign the better 

As I have already told you, a definite tendency exists here not 
only to plate no obstacles in the way of our colonial expansion but to 
facilitate as Jar as possible, in order to divert our attenhonfrom the 
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North Sea, by directing what fh^ thus assume to be our land hunger to 
regions which would not seem to affect Britain's power But they 'wiU 
not be wilhng to include an}rthing m the treaty which puts England 
m the wrong as regards Portugal, and are therefore tiying to avoid 
everything which might be interpreted as giving away Foituguese 
possessions 

Lichnowsky 

To The Foreign Oefice London, yth July, 1913 

Have ]ust thoroughly discussed contents with Sii E Grey 
and read over to him the Introduction and Aitide 3 of the secret 
convention of 1898 The Minister laughed and said the passages 
in question were certamly difficult to reconcile with the tieaty of 
alliance with Portugal smce renewed, and that it was important for 
him not to publish an3rthing which was in too flagrant contradiction 
with the latter He appeared to understand our latest mtentions 
peifectly He nevertheless still avoids expressmg himself on them, 
and again makes no reply to my suggestions thereon 
I should like once again to repeat that London wants to place no 
obstacles in the way of our aspirations for colomal expansion and is 
indeed for obvious leasons not displeased to see om encigies scckmg 
outlets m remote parts of the world 
On the other hand, England does not want to be forced mto a 
position mvolvmg the confession of a manifest contradiction with 
obhgations assumed in other quarters In order to meet my desire, 
however. Sir E Grey wanted to discuss the matter once again with 
Harcourt A solution may perhaps be found m uniting both 
rendermgs 

Lichnowsky 

To The Imperial Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg 

London, i8<A July, 1913 

As already reported Sir E Grey has let me know that after 
consultmg with Mr L Harcoiut he is ready to insert the new draft 
proposed by us m the Introduction to the latest draft of the treaty 
on the Portuguese Colomes That would imply the combination of 
the two wordings together, making the whole Introduction read as 
follows 

' Havmg regard to the possibihty that Portugal might require the 
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finanaal assistance of one or more foreign Powers, and with the 
object of avoiding the international comphcations which might be 
caused by such a condition of affairs and of maintaining the mtegnty 
and mdependence of Portugal, and havmg regard to the ainsting 
speaal mterests of Geiroany and Great Britain m their Colonies and 
Protectorates m East and West Africa adjoining Portuguese terri- 
tory, the undersigned, duly invested with fnU powers by their 
Sovereigns, aie agreed as follows ’ 

I had proposed tins solution in oidei to make it easier for the 
British Government to meet us, as I behoved that the lesultmg 
formulation took full account of the wishes of both sides, and I 
think its acceptance affords new pioof that London wants to meet 
our Colonial desires in every possible way, provided at the same 
time the forms aic observed which are required by a sense of pohtical 
decency and by consideration for cxisUng prior obhgations 
As regards pubhcation I do not think that oui desires will meet 
with serious difficulties In older not to prefer too many demands 
at once 1 h<id only brought up the change m the Introduction m my 
last discussion with Sii ICdwaid iney on tin* question Since then, 
howevei, f have been •ible to learn that they will be ready to postpone 
pubhcation foi some tune longer jirovided the ticaly is mitialled 
now, and I im.igme they will lx willing to wait in any case till after 
the leassenihly of Paihainent, wliuh will not be till the New Year 
I would thei(‘iote like to ask Your Excellency to empower me to 
mitial as soon as ixissihh Meanwhile I will get into touch with the 
Foreign Offiu* with n vj<‘W to having a moie exact draft of the 
wording piejiaitd so as to romtide in both languages, but ^ould 
hkc to obsoive now that it will pcihaps be a good thing to use the 
present English (li<ift >ts a basis as fai as at all possible, as any 
change would netessiinly lead to coinpliCiitious 

Liciinuwsecy 

To fin FoHiKrN Oi’iKi* J^KDON, 28/A July, 1913 

Sit IS Giey is .igieixl to postpone jniblication of the treaty 
pendmg <1 mutual decision Next winter was indicated as the 
caihest, not thi- latest date, without binding ubhgation for us 
Report follows shortly 


Lichnowsky 
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To The Imperial Chancellor von Beiiimann-Hollweg 

London, July, 1913 

As already reported Sir E Grey had dedared to me his 
consent to the postponement of the signatuie and pubhcation of 
our treaty on the Portuguese Colonies pending a mutual decision 
on the matter He had also, as may be seen from my report, con- 
templated next wmter not as the latest but as the earliest date, so 
that we are under no sort of bmdmg obligation m this direction 
In these circumstances it appears to me doubtful if it would be a 
good thmg to msist further on the matter bemg dctermmed by an 
exch«mge of notes The Minister's ready assurance of his desire to 
regard our wishes and mterests should be qmte sufficient, apart from 
the fact that for the present no signature is reqmred 
Sir Edwaid Grey sent me on the same day the enclosed English 
text drawn up at the Foreign Office, together with a letter of winch 
I endose a copy 

Meanwhile the Geiman translation has undeigone a thoiough 
revision and has been exhaustivdy discussed with the competent 
specialist at the Foreign Office but without committmg anybody 
I have the honour to enclose heiewith two copies of the impiovcd 
Geiman text, which the Biitish Government would very probably 
be prepared to recogni/e offiaally Liciinowsky 


1 0 The Foreign Office London, T3/A August, 1913 

The Portuguese Colomal Treaty has just been mitialled by 
Sit £ Giey and myself I took occasion to mention once agam 
that mmor alteiations of an exdusivdy verbal character might 
perhaps be necessaiy m the Geiman tianslation, so as to get a 
more exact rendering Lxchnowsky 


CONVENIION 1 

In view of the possibihty that Portugal may requue financial 
assistance from some foreign Power or Powers and m ordex to obviate 
the mtemational complications which such a condition of thmgs 
may produce and to presmve her mtegnty and mdepcndcnce and m 
view of the special interests of Great Bntam and Germany in their 

have hero copied the original Fnghsh icact of the Convention, kindly 
placed at my disposal T>y the (foinian Ponign Oificc (Translator's Note ) 
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respective possessions and piotectorates m East and West Afnca 
contiguous to certain Portuguese dominions the undersigned, duly 
authorised by their respective Sovereigns, have agreed as follows 

Article I 

(1) Whenevei either the Bntish or the German Government is 
of opmion that it is expedient to accede to a lequest foi an advance 
of money to Poitugal on the secunty of the customs revenues or 
other revenues of Mozambique or Angola, it shall commumcate the 
fact to the other Government and the other Government shall have 
the right to advance a part of the total sum reqmred 

(2) In the event of the other Government signilymg its mtention 
to exercise this nght the two Governments shall consult as to the 
terms of the two loans and these loans shall be issued on the securities 
of the customs revenues of Mozambique and Angola, as nearly as 
possible simultaneously The loans shall bear as nearly as possible 
the same propoition to each other as the amount of the customs 
revenues respectively assigned as theu secunty 

(3) The loans shall be issued on terms as favouiable to Poitugal 
as the condition of the money market and the secunty of the loans 
permit and shall in other respects be subject as nearly as possible to 
similar conditions 

ARriCLh II 

In the contingency contemplated m the preceding article the 
customs revenues of that portion of Mozambique lymg south of a 
Ime starting from tlie mouth of the River Lukugu, runnmg thence 
along that iivcr to its confluence with the River Lugera, thence 
along that nver to its source, thence along the mciidian of that 
source to the sixteenth parallel of south latitude and thence along 
that parallel to the boundary of the Bntish protectorate of Nyassa- 
land, as also tlie customs revenues of the province of Angola lying 
to the east of the 20th meiidian of east longitude and south of the 
Kassai Rivei, shall be assigned to the Bnti^ loan , whilst the cus- 
toms revenues of the remammg parts of the provinces of Mozambique 
and Angola (which latter mcludes the admimstiative distnct of the 
Congo which has its seat of government at Cabmda) shall be assigned 
to the Geiman loan 

Article III 

In the event of Great Bntam or Germany sendmg delegates to 
lake note of the collection of the levenues, wtuch are the secunty for 
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their respective loans, the Portuguese Government shall be asked 
to give such delegates light of inspection only, but no nghts of 
administration, mterference or control so long as there is no default 
m the payment of mterest or sinking fund 

Article IV 

In case of default m the pa5mient of the mterest or sinking fund 
of either loan, it shall be agreed with the Portuguese Government 
that they will hand over the administration of the vanous custom 
houses m the two provmces those assigned for the German loan 
to Germany , those assigned for the Bntish loan to Great Bntam 

Article V 

(i) In the contmgency contemplated m the precedmg article all 
nghts, whether Bntish or German, acquired m the provmces affected, 
before the date of this convention, shall be fully safeguarded, pro- 
vided that they are of a purely pnvate character and do not convey 
either pohtical nghts, temtonal jurisdiction or administrative 
poweis 

(a) It IS wcU understood that no influence wiU be used m the 
future, either by the Bntish or the German Government to obtain 
liesh concessions except m those poitions of the provmces of which 
the customs revenues would be assigned to their respective loans 
undei the present convention 

Article VI 

From the date of the conclusion of the present convention Great 
Bntam will abstain from advancmg any claim of whatsoever kmd 
to the possession, occupation, or control of those portions of the 
Portuguese provmces m which the customs revenues would under 
the present convention be assigned to Germany or of the islands of 
SSo Thom6 and Pnnape or to the exercise of pohtical influence m 
those temtones or islands, and Germany will m like manner abstain 
from advancmg any claim of whatsoever kmd to the possession, 
occupation or contiol of those portions of the Portuguese provmces 
m which the customs revenues would under the present convention 
be assigned to Great Bntam, or of the Portuguese parts of the island 
of Timor or to the exerase of pohtical influence m those temtones 
or m that island 

Article VII 

(i) In the event of cither Government obtaining from the Por- 
tuguese Government a cession of temtory or the concession of 
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special pnvileges not of an occasional, that is, minor and temporary, 
character, in those portions of the provinces of Mozambique or 
Angola of which the customs revenues would be assigned to it, such 
cessions of temtoiy or concessions of pnvileges shall not become 
operative until analogous drafts, as nearly as possible of equal 
v^ue, have been accorded to the other Government m those portions 
of the provmces of which the customs revenues would be assigned 
to it by the present convention 

(2) In case either Government apphes for special pnvileges of an 
occasional, that is, mmor or temporary, character m those portions 
of the Portuguese piovmccs of which the customs revenues would 
be assigned to it under the present convention, it shall immediately 
infoim the other Government and, if these pnvileges are granted, 
and if the other Government ^ould so desire, shall use its influence 
to obtain for the other Government similar special pnvileges of an 
occasional character and of equal value 

Ariicxe VIII 

If m any pait of the piovinces of Mozambique or Angola the 
hves 01 propc^y of Biitish or German subjects, or the vital mterests 
of the adjoining Bntish or German donunions or piotectorates, are 
endangered by local disturbances or by the action of the local 
authonties, and the Poitugucse Government are not m a position 
to afford the necessary protection, or otherwise fail to do so, the 
Bntish and German Governments after consulting together, and 
after a jomt commumcation to the Portuguese Government, shall 
detenmne the nature, duration and scope of such measures as it 
may be deemed necessary to take for the protection of the mterests 
endangered 

Article IX 

If any of the Portuguese colomes m question, havmg become 
mdepondent and having been recognized as such by the two high 
contracting parlies, or if any part of such mdepondent colony, 
should declaie its annexation to the dommion of one of the two 
contractmg Powers, the other contracting Power shall, for its part, 
be entitled, after previously mformmg the first Power, to annex 
those portions of sudi colony thus become mdependent, of whidi 
the customs revenues would be assigned to it under the present 
convention 
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Article X 

Great Biitam and Germany, having regard to the interests of 
their respective possessions m East and West Africa contiguous to 
the Portuguese provinces of Angola and Mozambique, which would 
be materially affected by the mtervention of any third Power m 
those provmces, agree jomtly to oppose such mtervention whether 
by way of loan to Portugal on the security of the revenues of the 
said provmces, or by way of acquisition of tenitoiy by giant, cession, 
purchase, lease or otherwise 

Article XI 

In so fai as Great Biitam or Germany may hereafter influence or 
control the admmistration of Mozambique or Angola or any portion 
of those provmces, it is understood that the subjects and natives 
of the protectorates of one contractmg party, together with their 
goods and ships and also the produce and the manufactures of its 
dommions, possessions, colomes and protectorates, shall, m such 
portions of the temtones comprised m the present convention as 
may fall undei the influence oi contiol of the other contractmg 
party, partiapate m all the prerogatives, exemptions, and privileges 
with regard to trade, commerce, taxation, and navigation which 
are there enjoyed by the subjects, and natives of the protectorates, 
of the other contractmg party 

Arhcle XII 

The effect of the provisions of the present convention is shown 
generally on the annexed copy of Stanford's Map of Africa, 1911 

Arhcle XIII 

The piesent convention shall replace the convention, secret 
convention and secret note concluded and signed in London on the 
30th August, 1898, which are hereby abrogated 

Article XIV 

The present convention shall be ratified and the latifications 
thereof shall be exchanged as soon as possible The convention shall 
come mto force immediately after the exchange of ratifications 

In witness whereof the undersigned, duly authorised, have signed 
the same and have o&xed thereto their seals 

Done in dupheate at London, the day of 1913 

London, 20th October, 1913 
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The German Minister u Lisbon, Dr Rosen, to The Imperi^vl 
Chwcellor von BethmanN'Hollweg 

Lisbon, Nooember , 1913 

The Anglo-Geiman Tiealy on the Portuguese colonies 
initialled m London on 20th Octobei , which Your Excellency has 
communicated to me m strict confadence, is m its present (final) form 
a document whose fai-reaching importance and substantial advan- 
tages for the German Empire can be recognized at a glance by 
anyone with any sort of pohtical traimng Nobody who looks bade 
on the frequently douded relations between Germany and England 
dunng the last twelve years and remembers the numerous dis- 
appomtments we have e\pciienced m oui efforts to expand out 
economic and pohtical activity, can help being surprised that the 
final lesult of the prolonged negotiations has turned out so favourably 
fur us This impression is furthu confiimed and stiengthened on 
dosei examination of the tieaty and on comparing it with the treaty 
of 1898 Such a compaiison of the two tieaties must naturally be 
made in two directions, namely, the partition of the sphei es of interest 
and the possibihty of realisation The loss of the Portuguese half 
of the island of Timoi, the advantage of which to us was always 
moic than pioblematic ansrway, and of the stnp on the left bank of 
the Zambesi is, in my view, moic than hberally compensated foi by 
our g aming Ccntial Angola and by England's renunaation of b3o 
Thomf' and Pnnape, which two islands form piobably the most 
important part of all Poitugal’s colomal possessions What we 
surrender m Afnca, namely, the Zambesi temtory, which is entirely 
undei Bntish economic control, and a relatively small part of eastern 
,.\ngola, IS almost negligible as compaicd with the fact that our 
spheie of influence m Angola wiU foim, with German South West 
Afnca, a compact colomal aiea extendmg over 20 degrees of latitude, 
where good ports and fertile highlands suitable for colonisation 
promise an exccedmgly prosperous development for the future 
The advantages of the treaty as icgatds the possibility of its 
reahsation appeal to me still greater than any gams horn the dis- 
tiibution of temtory The treaty of 1898 was based entirely on 
the assumption tliat Portugal was on the edge of an unavoidable 
collapse and would be glad to pledge its colonial customs 
icvenues against a loan from Germany and England This 
assumption has proved false Poitugal has taken up no large loan 

I II V I 
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since Financially speaking, she has, if with some difficulty, kept 
her head above water, and of late it even looks as though she has 
put an end to her defiats and balanced her budget The timely 
recogmtion of this fact has led Your Excellency to insert clauses 
m the new treaty which give scope to our aims mdependently of 
Portugal's need foi loans, so that wc have no need to fear a second 
time that what we have gamed by treaty will be lost to us m 
piactice 

Last not least, the whole agreement between the Geiman and 
Bnti^ Governments displays such balance and adjustment on all 
sides and so admirably satisfies the needs and mteiests of both 
paitics that they must both have the feelmg of havmg done a good 
piece of busmess Thae is no occasion to fear that, as m othei 
agieements both of old and lecent date, one party wiU be left with 
a sense of gnevance On the contraiy it may confidently be 
expected that the pubUcaUon of the ireafy mU substantially contr%bute 
to a permanent ifnprovement in AnglO’^erimn rdaUons 

As fai as can be observed from heic theie are no mdications that 
otha Powas, France foi instance, contemplate takmg up a hostile 
attitude towards the Anglo-German undastanding Owing to 
some mdisaetions in the fhess my colleagues aie of course becommg 
more and more mquisitive, but as yet tteir manner does not give 
giound foi supposmg that their Governments aie seriously distmbed, 
and I have no difficulty m tmmng away then qmte discreetly 
expressed enquiries without unhiendlmess 

As regards the party pnnapally concerned, Portugal herself, the 
moment is relatively favourable for the pubhcation of the treaty 
The country is so occupied with party feuds and conspiraacs at 
home that the danger threatening its colomal possessions has not 
yet aroused the exatement which might otherwise have been ex- 
pected Days occasionally pass without any article on the colomal 
question appearing m the Press, and the few articles that do 
appear strike a note of more or less calm resignation They call 
upon the Government to give this important matter its full atten- 
tion, but do so without bnngmg forward positive proposals for 
averting the danger When the text of the treaty becomes known 
we must certainly reckon on pubhc opimon displaymg a gieater 
degree of exatement But m view of the violent conflicts which 
will shoitly follow the opening of Parliament even this will hardly 
be so pronounced as would be the case m normal tunes Hosbn 
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To The Imperial Chancellor von Bethmann-Holeweg 

London, x^h December, 1913 

During my viat to Sir Edward Grey to-day I among other 
thmgs brought up the Portuguese secret treaty for discussion I 
mentioned that accordmg to certam mformation which had readied 
us it appeared to be the mtcntion m London to pubhsh the so-called 
Wmdsor Tieaty at the same tunc as our treaty We weie unaware 
of the contents, but should it chance to contain a paragraph m which 
England pledged herself to maintain the mtegnty of Portugal's 
entire colomal possessions, then the pubhcation of our treaty would 
not m any way adueve the desired object of demonstratmg the 
existence of a good understandmg between the two Governments m 
the field of colonial politics On the contrary, pubhc opimon m 
Germany would reproach the Imperial Government with allowmg 
itself to get mto a mess, and England with not actmg straight- 
forwardly towards us 

Sir Edward Grey rcjdied that the new treaty did nothmg more 
than reaffirm the old, which ceitamly did mention the protection of 
Portuguese possessions He had been unwilling to comply with 
the Portuguese Government's rqieated and urgent requests for the 
pubhcation of the treaty till he was also in a posibon to pubhdi 
our treaty Before, however, approaching the Poituguese Govern- 
ment and mforming it of the contents of our agreements he wanted 
to acquamt me with the whole material, so that we should be m a 
position to determme m advance our attitude to the question 
In these circumstances I have thought it beat to refram from 
fmther steps, as that would place us m the position of havmg to 
make om consent to pubhcation dependent upon the contents of 
theWmdsoi Treaty 

Lichnowsey 

To The I^iferial Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg 

London, jfh Jantuoy, 1914 

On my visit to Sir Edward Grey to-day I again took occasion 
to pomt out that the simultaneous pubhcation of the German and 
the Portuguese secret treaties would be bound to make a most 
unfavourable impression on German public opinion and that the 
proposal therefore caused the gravest misgivings on our side 
Sir Edward again rephed that the so-called Wmdsor Treaty only 
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contained a confirmation ot the older one and had been concluded 
as a result of piessuro fiom the Portuguese, who had got wind of our 
secret tieaty He had always rejected the repeated desiic of the 
Poituguese foi the pubhcation of their tieaty on the giound that it 
could only be published simultaneously with ours 
I replied that it made some difference whethei the guaiantee 
rcterred to Portuguese possessions as they stood m i66i or m 1899 
The Mmistei was obviously surpiised by this objection and said 
this idea was quite new to him, and that he would like to examme 
the treaties agam from this pomt of view On my enquiring whethei 
he was in a position to let me see the last treaty, smcc its contents 
would very matenally affect our attitude, he piomised me an early 
reply He has appaiently forgotten the exact contents of the 
tieaties themselves and wants to study them thoroughly again 
He also gave me to undei stand that the question of pubhcation 
was by no means urgent for him eithei 

LlCIINOWbK\ 


To TiIL ImPIUI^L CiIVNCLLLOR von BliinMANN-HOLLWI Cr 

London, 27/71 January, 

In the comse of my visit to Sir Edward Gicy to-day he 
bi ought up our secret agiecmcnt on the Poituguese colomes and said 
he was wilhng to inf 01 m me of the contents of the so-called Wmdsor 
Tieaty in accordance with oui desire This last treaty with Por- 
tugal substantially endoised all the previous ones, but ref erred 
especially to two earhci Articles, namely Aitidc i of the London 
Tieaty of 29th January, 1642, and the secret Article of the treaty 
of 28th Apnl, 1660 Undei the latter, to which Sir Edwaid drew 
my particulai attention, England promises * to defend and protect 
all conquests or colomes bdongmg to the Ciown oi Poitugal against 
all its enemies as well future as present ' The Wmdsor Treaty 
contamed no fiesh additions, but the Biitish Government had 
certainly pledged itself to protect Poitugal’s possessions at all tunes 
and up to their actual extent at any given moment 
Sir Edwaid declared that he lully appieciatcd our inisgivmgs, 
and appeared to undeistand tliat the simultaneous jiubhcation of 
both treaties would pioduce an undcsuable impression on our side 
lie had theiefoie, ho said, considcied the mattci and tliought a 
solution was to be loimd in only publishmg to begin with the tieatios 
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ol 1898 and i 89<), that is, the foinai Anglo Gciman and the last 
Anglo-Poituguese , the publication ot oui latest tieaty would not 
follow till later 

This would take the edge oil the mattei, as piesent statesmen 
could not be made lesponsible foi eaiher tieaties , our latest treaty 
would then subsequently appeal as a mere natuial continuation and 
could not therefore occasion attack 01 nusconstiuction 
The Mimstei, while desinng to publish the two tieaties above 
mentioned, that is, those of 1898 and 1899, at the eaihest possible 
moment, will undoubtedly be willing to delay the announcement of 
oui latest agi cement till a time convement to us H< asked me to 
convey his proposal for Yom Excellency's consideiation This I 
promised to do and withlield my reply lot the time being Will you 
please thereloic put me in a position to give Sir Edward an eaily 
answer I should mention that the Wmdsoi Tic^aty tc^peats veibally 
the two paragraphs refeired to, so that they will be known to the 
pubhc without bpeaal documentaiy loscarch Despite sundiy 
misgivings, I Hunk I ought to acu'pt the proposal made on this side, 
as it aeates some sort ol an histoiical basis and takes the onus oft 
the present The Biitish Government can, liowevei, hardly be 
induced to 1 enounce pubhcation altogelliei, as it feels bound by 
promises made to the Portuguese 

Lichnowsky 

To Till' Foreign Oi-nci London, jth Febrtmy, 1Q14 

For SiiCRt iar\ oi^ Stati von Jagow 
Yom lettci to hand It is qmte out of the question that 
London would discuss the inclusion in the pieamble of our latest 
tieaty of a clause cxpiessly invalidating the Wmdsor Tieaty Thcie 
could thciefoie be no object m aulhonzmg me to approach Sir 
Edward with such a pioposal As I have repeatedly explained, the 
desire hcie is to brmg the umtury-old ti caly of alliance with Portugal, 
which was merely lenewed at Wmdsoi, at least foiraally mto har- 
mony with oui tieaty No Bntrsh Mmistei would agico to conclude 
a tieaty which, while neglecting tins foiinality and thus involving 
an open violation ol the soveimgn nghts of Portugal, aimed at the 
undisguised spohalion of a fnondly Power who m the present case 
was an ally as well To the best of my knowledge even the treaties 
concluded with n‘gard to Moiocco guaranteed the full soveieignty 
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of the Sultan m the first instance All the tieaties concluded with 
England with regard to the Portuguese colonies are formally con- 
cerned, in the mam, with the creation of mutual spheres of mterest 
Our real mtentions are perfectly well known here, and both treaties 
acknowledge them by taking withm their purview conditions which 
open up the possibihty of cucumvenlmg the old basic pimciple of 
the Anglo-Portugucse treaties and occasioning violent encroach- 
ments on Portuguese sovereign rights I cannot therefore under- 
stand how the German pubhc, espeaally if the publication is 
accompamed by suitable reference to the prospects and possibihties 
entailed, could object to the contmuance and renewal of old treaties 
m the expectation that we and England should come to an anange- 
ment m tune of peace for the conquest of the possessions of a fnendly 
Power 

Licunowsky 

The Seceetary or State ai ihe Foreign Office to the Am- 
bassador AT London, Prince Lichnowsey 

Berun, 26tt February, 1914 

I would certainly not have proposed m my last letter to you 
that the Enghsh ^ould be mduced to disclaim the Wmdsor Treaty 
m the preamble to our treaty had I been able to foresee that the 
idea of having to approach Grey m this sense would cause you so 
mudi alarm 1 was of course ohLy tbinlfing of an incidental remark 
to the effect that as things now were there remained nothing else 
to do but to caned the Wmdsor Treaty, just as England hersdf by 
this treaty annulled our agreements of 1898 Such a remark made 
half m jest, half m earnest, mi^t easily lead on to a further dis- 
cussion of the whole question For, as I have already wntten you, 
Grey’s proposal for the simultaneous pubhcation of the treaties of 
1898 and 1899 provides no suitable solution of the problem It 
would not exactly serve oui purpose to force on the notice of 
pubhc opinion here the fact that our agreements of 1898 were 
already rendered illusory by England m 1899 Grey has repeatedly 
said, 1 beheve m pubhc too, how importsmt it is for bun to free 
Enghdi pohey from the odium of untrustworthmess whidh encum- 
bers it There is hardly any doubt that his tenacious adherence 
to the Entente and especially, too, the far-ieaching obsequiousness 
which he has displayed towards France m the Morocco question 
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and whidi was not necessitated by the agreements ol 1904 weie 
ascnbable m no small degree to the feai lest he might hear the 
ay ' peihdious Albion ' once more nng through Europe 1 think 
that if you expressed to him your anxiety as to the reaction 
which England’s 1899 tnck might have on pubhc opmion it 
would not fail to make an impression Grey is no doubt an 
exceptional man m pohtical as well as m pnvate hfe and requires 
very cautious and skilful handling But that is preosdy where 
you seem able to score I would r emin d you, for mstance, of the 
episode last spring when we wanted to effect certain additions to the 
preamble of our treaty You were at that tune very dissatisfied 
with us and, as I happen to know, gave free rem to your annoyance 
at the ‘ bureaucracy ' pievaihng here and at our defiaent sense 
of what was possible m oui deahngs with England All the 
more lehevcd did we feel when yon weie able to report Portly 
afterwards that Grey had laughingly acknowledged the correctness 
of your arguments The preamble was duly amended as we 
desired and the tieaty was thereby substantially improved, as 
viewed horn the standpomt of its piobable reaction on German 
pubhc opmion About the same time you, on 2nd July, wrote me 
m a private letter which I have before me, that m the Baghdad 
railway and Portuguese questions we had got about as mudi as 
we ever could get You urgently advised the conclusion of the 
treaties Yet look at all you have gamed smee then by calm, 
tenaaous adhaence to our demands, without m the least damaging 
om rdUitions with England* Good rdations, after all, are not 
an end m themselves but are only worth while when they produce 
positive results British pohey pmsues a sober, consistent course 
dictated by Bntish mteiests and totally devoid of all sentimen< 
tahty There is no reason at all why we ^ould not employ the 
same system No special argument is needed to show that the 
pubhcation of our treaties on the Portuguese colomes is not m accor- 
dance with our mterests when the advantages and disadvantages 
are compared ( * ) There is certainly some advantage m oui having 
less feai of the penetration of English capital mto our sphere of 
influcnw when the respective spheres have been pubhdy announced 
Agamst tins, however, thcie is the grave disadvantage of the resist- 
ance to be expected from Portugal to the penetration of German 
capital mto the ports of the Portuguese colomes assigned to us 
After strong resistance, os you kuow, we finally gave way to Bntish 
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wishes aiid dccLucd oni icadiness tu publisli Wlien we did tliat 
we certainly did not imagine that England would conceal from us 
such an important fact as the conclusion of the Wmdsoi Tieaty I 
cannot absolve Giey from the reproach of not having behaved qmte 
frankly towards us in this i aspect It is ol course no use wantmg 
to call him to account lor that But neither have we any occasion 
to make matteis easiei foi him by acceptmg his argument that the 
Wmdsoi Tieaty is nothing but the old treaties of alhance ovei 
agam That is not the case at all The treaty of 1660 does not 
contam one word pledgmg the British Government to protect Por- 
tugal's possessions at aU times and in accordance wUh their actual 
extefU at any given mofnent If tins pledge is contained m the 
Windsor Treaty then this tieaty must go beyond the terms of 
Article I of the London Treaty of 1642 and the secret Article ol 
the Treaty ol 1660 Yet it can hardly bo assumed that in 1899 
England would have had the gnm irony to guarantee her Poituguesc 
ally m the possession of any future colomes it nught acquire * But 
if the Enghsh view was that such a guarantee was alieady contamed 
m the old treaties, what on earth was the need for the renewal of 
these treaties in 1899 ’> The Englisli tliesis is quite untenable, 
even if it is possibly useless to go mto discussions about it 
When you are talkmg to Giey it is nevoitheless desirable to 
adhere to our view so as to stiengthcn our position 
As regards the fmthei tieatment of the matter, delaymg tactics are 
to oui advantage seemg that oui econoimc schemes m Angola and 
Nyassaland will probably take some considerable time to realise 
Please, therefore, when the mattei comes up agam, begm by piessmg 
Grey once more to 1 enounce pubhcation of tiie treaties altogether 
If he refuses, as is to be expected, then teU hun that the most you 
thmk you can possibly manage is to get us to agree to pubhcation 
provided the pubhcation ol tlie Wmdsor Treaty is withheld 
Tell him I have observed m this connection that there is no 
mdicatxon m any of the lepoits from Lisbon — and these have 
been commumcated to the Embassy— that England has pledged 
herseh to the Poituguese Government to publish the treaty In 
any case it is the Biitish Government's aifau to detenmne how 
It will arrange the matter with Portugal It is not our busmess 
to rack our bnuns over that There is mdeed uothmg to prevent 
attention being simultaneously drawn to the old treaties of alhance 
If Sir E Grey thmks the Wmdsor Tieaty contains nothmg that 
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was not alicdd}> lu the otheis, the pubhcatiun of the Wmdsot 
Tieaty is superfluous It is absolutely sulBaent to refer to the 
old agreements ' It would of course be better if even this could 
be avoided, as the conclusion will agam be drawn by people here 
that oui agreements arc after all pretty woithless, and that they 
merely exist on paper In mew of your great influence wtOi Gr^> 
and of yom perfect mastery of the English language, I can hardly 
imagine you would not finally succeed m persuadmg him If he is 
really keen on good idations with us, he must surely be prepared for 
a saciifice that is of no great consequence m view of England's 
position in Poitugal, whcie she can achieve eveiyrthmg she wants 
So be a little more optmtiUc tn ‘fudging our English fl tends I am 
disposed to think you sometimes take too black a view of things 
1 his applies, too, to your opinion that tn case of war England will be 
certain to take the side of France After all we haoe not built otu fleet 
fornoUhing, and I am coninneed that tn the enent oj war England mil 
very seriously reflect whether it is such a simple and harmless matter to 
play the part oj guard lan angil to France against us ( > ) 

Youi Maimc Attache’s tondenaous dispatch writing, by the way, 
is most objectionable Can you not keep a tighter rem on him 
These eternal denimciations and mciiminations of Enghsh pohey 
are extraordinaiily distuibing, particulaily because en haul lieu it is 
always being used m aigument against me This latter remark is 
of course stiictly confidential 

Jv&ow 


To Tin- Imperial CiivnciiLlor von Bethmann-Hollweg 

London, 3rd March, 1914 

As already bnefly reported, I have succeeded m inducmg 
Sir E Gtey not to piocccd lor the present with the publication of 
the secret ticatics, eithei ours or the one with Portugal I repre- 
sented to the Munster that the so-called Wmdsor Tieaty, even if it 
(Ud nothmg more than confirm the previous Anglo-Portugnese 
treaties, would ncveithelcss produce an unfavourable impression on 
German jmbhc opinion and might m any case dimmish the satis- 
factoiy cfToct lesultmg from our ngiecmcnts It would therefore 
be a good thing to defer pubhcation of both treaties or forgo it 
altogether, and at the very least to exclude the Wmdsor Treaty 
The Minister irplicd that he was being pressed by the Poituguesc 
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to publish, the last-named tieaty, but that he did not want to dis- 
regard our wishes as he was anxious to avoid anything that might 
be calculated to disturb good feehng among the Geiman pubhc 
He had been actuated by two reasons when he took up the revision 
of the treaty In the first place, at a hme when the relahons between 
the two countries had been less favourable than they were to-day, he 
had desired by publishing the treaty to prove to the world that we wme 
able to agree concerning important common interest, and thus help to 
improve our mutual relations Secondly, it was important for him 
to eliminate the island of Timor horn the tieaty out of consideration 
foi Australia 

Our relations had m the meanwhile materially improved, so that 
it was no longer necessary to publidi the treaty m order to create 
good fedmg Our mutual spheres of mterest were now defined, 
and we could, for mstance, pursue our plans m the Benguela Railway 
question Under these arcumstances he, too, had no reason at the 
moment for proceedmg with the pubhcation 

I leain m strict confidence that the French have made strong 
representations here about the contents of our treaty, details of 
which have become known m Pans Particular objection is raised 
there to the mclusion of SSo Thom6 and Prmape m the treaty, as 
these islands he noxth of the equator and therefore belong to the 
French sphere of influence Pans is altogether uneasy about the 
mcreasmg mbmacy of our relations with England, and it is no doubt 
partly out of consideration for French susceptibihties that Sir 
Edward is prepared not to pubhsh for the moment The impendmg 
Royal visit will tlms have been a means of furthermg our desues m 
this direction 

Lichnowsky 


To The Secretary of SrATE ai tiie Foreign Office, von Jagow 

London, *jth March, 1914 

As you know from my dispatches the Portuguese aflair has 
been settled foi the present on the Imes you desued It is therefoie 
unnecessaiy for mo to enter moie closely mto the details of your 
letter of the 26th ult , although I cannot entudy agree with all you 
say Whether, mdeed, we s:^ succeed m prevenlmg publication 
altogether is a question to which it is as yet impossible to give 
a defimte answer Grey will at any rate lefram from bimgmg up 
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the matter again m the immediate future, partly, ab I have indi c at ed , 
out of deference to French susceptibihties Once, however, the 
Pans visit is over and he has succeeded m easmg the mmds of the 
French concemmg our agreements, I thinV it not impossible that he 
will then return to thcqucstion of pubhcation And I do not see how, 
m the long lun, we are to keep the contents of om agreements qmet 
after so much has been said about them m pubhc and the r.lian<v»llnr 
has mentioned them m the Reichstag I mdme, moreover, to the 
view that the treaty attaim far greater importance after than before 
fubUcation For its terms pretty clearly mdicate that it means m 
practice the partitionmg of the Portuguese colomes, even though 
the mtegnty of Portugal's possessions is formally confirmed and 
spoliation IS not directly avowed It would also doubtless not be 
unimportant from the general pohtical standpomt if sudi a treaty 
between ourselves and England came before the pubhc, and this is 
precisely the reason why London appears not exactly anxious for 
pubhcation at titu particular moment out of regard for Pans More- 
over, I do not by any means take the view, as you know, that the 
so-callcd Wmdsoi Treaty of 1899 had ' annulled ' our agieements 
Even before their renewal the Anglo-Portuguese treaties were fully 
vahd, as every Bntish Cabmet agam and agam emphasized on 
widely separate occasions And the secret Article of the Treaty of 
1660, as a glance at the documents will show you, does actually 
contam a promise to defend all possessions of the Portuguese Crown 
for the present and the future We were qmte aware of this treaty 
m X899, and no one at that time thought of demanding that it should 
be declared mvahd Any such request would therefore certainly 
be regarded here as a bad joke It is qmte mteOigible that the 
Poituguesc, on getting wmd of our fiist treaty, pressed for the 
resusatation of their antiquated alliance on the mitiative of Several, 
but m pomt of fact our 1898 agreements with England were made 
on the basis of precudy the same assumptions as those of 1910 and 
1913, and our pubhc cannot reasonably expect us to conclude with 
a fiicndly State agreements as to the property of a thud State like- 
wise fnendly and m alliance moreover with the other contracting 
party, when these agreements uniisguisedly announce the spohar 
tion of this third State m time of peace 
We need not got excited about this now, however, for the matter 
is, at least for the present, settled m the way you desued, and I do 
not think Grey will revert to the question of pubhcation so very 
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soon It lb Lcrtdiiily .uiothti matUi wlietliei we coiisidti it ddvis- 
able to proceed to tlic final signatuic ot the lieaty, which has as yet 
of comse only been initialled I have not yet discussed this with 
Grey, as I did not know what you wanted In my view early 
signature would be dcsuable, because it would bai tlie way to subse- 
quent alterations bi ought in, let us say, to satisfy complamts from 
Fiance Not that I tlimk Giey would aftcrwaids mutilate a treaty 
which he had alieady as good as concluded That would be entirely 
contrary to his otherwise honourable and straightforward nature , 
but you never can tell whethei the Unionists may not come mto 
power, and whether Lord Curzon oi Lord Lansdownc or whocvei 
else takes ovei the Foreign OHice will take the same view as he 
Certain hmts wluch have leached me suggest that London might 
quite possibly desite the signatuic ol the tieaty pnoi to its pubhea- 
tion I should hke, howevei, piovided you agree, to mention the 
question of signatme madentaUy to Grey, and m domg so to take 
tiie Ime that I am pusonally vc^iy anxious to bnng our treaty to a 
final conclusion, so as to have a positive achievement to my credit 
m this special sphere 

It would make my task veiy much easiei both m this and in 
everything else if, m view of the forthcommg Pans visit, you could 
use your mfluence to lestram oui Pi css fiom unfiicndly and school- 
masterly aitiusm both of tlie visit and of Fianco-Biitish lelations 
generally As you know, Sii Edward Giey will be accompanymg 
Their Majesties, since M Pichon came heic with M Pomcar6 Other- 
wise Sir Arthui Nicholson would have gone Naturally Grey 
would be considciably upset if this circumstance weie made the 
subject of offensive comment, aftci the style of tlie Kolntsche 
Zef4n4ng's latest aiticle on Russia As 1 have reported over and 
ovei agam, the Bntish (xovemment is anxious to hvc m good terms 
mth us no less than with France The rapprochcnicnt with us has 
been greeted with hvely satisfaction by most English pohticians 
and i)arliculaily by the busmess woild London does not, howevei , 
desire the improvement m our relations to take place at the exjpense 
of the Entente with France, and an estrangement with Pans would 
expose Sir Edwaid Grey to violent attacks fiom his fiiends as well 
as from the Opposition, where Mr Balfom, Lord I^sdownc and 
Mi Chamberlain, for mstance, are strong adhcicnts of co-opcration 
with France 

I leain in stiict confidence that olfacial I'rencli cudes are disturbed 
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at the growing cordiality of 0111 relations with England and at the 
influence we exeicise here The Colonial agieement m particular, 
of which the essential details are appaiently known m Pans, seems 
to have aroused displeasure theie and to have led to strong represen- 
tations bemg made to Sii Edwai d Gi cy He will therefore endeavour 
to pacify the Ficnch and flatter their vamty , it is also important 
for him to retain Ins mfluence there, because the mteinal develop- 
ment of that countiy mspires him witli no great confidence and the 
letum to reaction m Russia causes him additional disquiet The 
less our Press relapses mto the blustenng tone for which we unfor- 
tunately have such a partiality, and the less it adopts arrogant or 
bellicose language towards Fiance, the less will he be compelled to 
bleak away honi us Foi we need have no doubt that if he is faced 
with the choice, he will deade loi Fiance, ]ust as we, if we had to 
choose between Austiia and Russia, would deade for the former 
The mamtcnancc of Fi ance mtact is just as much a political necessity 
for England as that of Austiia-Hungaiy foi us, and she would 
thciefoic, as I should hke agam to emphasuc, under oil circwnstances 
take Fra>tco laidor lur wing in the event of a way hetmen that cowvtry 
and ourselves To my exlrmnc regret tlm fact ts sitU held tn doubt 
despite my repeated and thorough cliutdation of th%s important point 
It IS just because England desires peace and wants to avoid bemg 
mvolved m a WtU to prevent a change in the existing balance of power 
that abstention on our pait fiom all demonstrations soggestmg 
that we want to cause ti cubic is the condition of Grey's readmess 
to meet oui wishes and to cultivate the friendship of Germany I 
take every suitable opportunity of repeating m London that we have 
absolutely no objection to Fianco-Bntish friendship, as British 
mfluence in Pans has always made foi moderation and peace, thus 
affording us no gromrd loi coniplamt at the intimacy between the 
two countries Oiu arms and interests m England would best be 
served if the GermtUi Press struck a sirailai note m connection with 
the forthcoming visit 

Lichnowsky 

To Tim Foreign Omu London, 26/A March, 1914 

In view of the development of affairs m Ireland due to the 
failure of the Enghsli officers to take action, the early resignation of 
the whole Cabinet is by no means outside the realm of possibihties 
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In these cucumstances I should like to suggest that the pohtical 
situation makes the early signature of the Colonial treaty appear 
extremely desuable The resignation of Sir E Grey might very 
gravely endanger the existence of the treaty, which stiU remains 
simply mitialled The Baghdad negotiations may, however, still 
take some considerable time As regards the pubhcation of the 
Wmdsor Treaty it may be seen from ray dispatdies 

1 That Su E Grey has postponed pubhcation of both treaties 
mdefinitely and has nevex thought of publishmg anythmg at all 
without our consent , and 

2 That he wants to publish both tieaties together, not one of 

them alone, and that therefore so long as our treaty is unpubhdied 
the Wmdsoi Treaty will hkewise remam so Should, however, our 
treaty be published later by mutual consent this must necessarily 
be accompanied by the simultaneous pubhcation of the Wmdsor 
Treaty Lichnowsky 


To The Imperial Chancellor von Bejthmann-Hollweg 

London, isif April , 1914 

I had an opportumty of speakmg to Sn Edward Grey to-<iay 
befoie his departme to-monow He had really wanted to leave 
yesterday, as now is the nght time for fishing and Parliament is 
also just about to adjourn for the Easter vacation, but the state of 
parhamentaiy busmess necessitated his remainmg for a day or two 
He will probably be back m London shortly aftei Easter 
I told him I had come to ask him whether he had any objection 
to pioceedmg now to the signature of our secret treaty which had 
as yet only been mitialled I should extremely regret if after all the 
toil and trouble on both sides the work, when so near completion, 
were left unfiniAed The result so fer afloided a moral, but no 
legal guarantee, and it appeared to me undesirable to postpone the 
matter and leave it exposed to the vicissitudes of pohtics I put m 
a word to the effect that while we had agreed to defer the pubhcation 
of the treaties for the tune being, I nevertheless thought a way might 
be discovered m the future of solvmg the question m a manner 
satisfactory to both parties, should this question of pubhcation 
form an ol^tade* 

Sir Edward Grey repbed t1ia$ he could uoi ngn the treaty except on 
condition of pubUcahon He had re][)eatedly stated m pubhc that he 
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had no intention of making any new secret agreements, and it was 
therefoie impossible for him to conclude a secret treaty He had 
learned not only from me, but m much stronger terms from the 
Secretary of State himself through Sir E Goschen, the fatal effects 
which the annomcement of the Wmdsor Treaty would have on 
German pubhc opmion, and there was nothmg he desired less than 
to becloud the relations between the two coimtnes He repeated 
what he had said at our last discussion, that his pimcipal object m 
revismg our tieaty had been to improve our relations, which at that 
time had not leached the piesent agreeable degree of warmth If, 
theieforc, as he learned, German pubhc opmion would take offence 
at the Wmdsor Treaty the whole object would fad For reasons, 
howevei, that were well known it was impossible for him not to 
publish the Poiluguesc treaty if ouis saw the light of day If our 
lieaty were signed, both treaties must be published and as far as 
possible concunently Besides, our locus stmidi was the treaty of 
1898, which held tmned out quite wcU as the Benguela Railway 
showed 

I lephed that the tieaty ot 1898 was much less satisfactory for 
both parties tlian the latest agreements, and was urgently m need 
of revision on gcogiaphicdl and practical as well as on political 
grounds It would theie/oie be extremely regrettable if all our 
labonous work came to nothmg over the question of pubhcation, 
and I thought T could say theie was perhaps some prospect of our 
bemg able to appioach this question agam after the end of the 
Rciclistag session despite all our fears as to the effect of the Wmdsor 
Tieaty I agam took occasion to emphasize that m my view both 
parties were already moiaUy, even though not legally, bound by the 
teims of the tieaty on the stiength of the mitialhng, and that it 
would therefoie liaidly be light to omit the copmg-stone at the last 
moment* It was of course no easy mattei lor mo to cover up m 
some measuie our sudden change of direction after all that I had 
been obliged to say to lum hilheito against the pubhcation of the 
treaties , but I could see how well founded was my fear that our 
refusal to publish and England's regard for French susceptibihties 
would bung the whole treaty to the ground I thought it better to 
avoid for the present all proposals as to the form of publication and 
to wait till the Bntish Government came forward with its own pro- 
posals, piovidcd, that is, il can be moved at all to resume the 
abandoned ncgoti«ilions 
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Sir Edward confined himself to lepeatmg with emphasis that he 
ftiVy apprectaied our ohjecUofis to pubheahon, btU that this, of course, 
meant the treaty cotdd not be signed Otherwise he listened to my 
suggestions with his usual fiiendhness, but said he must discuss the 
matter with the Prune Minister , for the present he could give me 
no definite answer I finally emphasized once more my hope that 
we should come to an agreement as to the date of pubhcation, as we 
on our side weie not fundamentally opposed to pubhcation but 
merely considered it mexpedicnt just for the present 

My general impression was that he is very unwilling to letmn to 
the subject of the tieaty at all, as he has no doubt given assurances 
to the French and has apparently stated m the Cabmet that he has 
let the tieaty drop owmg partly to our resistance to pubhcation, 
partly to the susceptibihties of the Fiench At any late various 
members of the Government have spoken to me m this sense without, 
howevei, mcntiomng Fiance 

l.ICUNOWSK\ 


The SncREiARY oi^ Sr he it Tiiii Foreign Office, von J^gow, 
TO The Ambassador at London, Prince I icnNOwsK\ 

Berlin, /^h March, 1914 

Please let the question of signmg the treaty rest for the present 
and do not m any case bnng it up agam on youi own initiative just 
now We take the view that an imtialled tieaty at least imphes a 
moral obhgation and that the old treaty of 1898 also affords us the 
possibihty of looking after our mtciests m the Portuguese colomcs 
Should Sir E Grey come back to the matter, please take the 
general hne that there can be no question of pubhcation so long as 
the Reichstag is sitting I do not think the responsibihty for this 
can fall on me As regards the pubhcation of our agreements with 
England tins, pending a positive issue of our expedition to Angola, 
would endangei the success of an enterprise on which an mfimte 
amount of trouble has been expended and which would form tlie 
first step towards the reahsatxon of our aims We would therefore, 
as things are, prefer to let the mattei stand as it is and to content 
ourselves with the imtialled tieaty 
I entirely agree with your view that Grey's attitude is determmed 
to a veiy large extent by consideiation for France I wonder 
whether we could overcome the difficulties by letting it be known to 
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the Bntish Government that we should be ready to abandon Sao 
Thom6 and Pnnape m return for compensation elsewhere Perhaps 
you would cautiously feel your way m responsible quai ters and then 
kmdly let me know your opinion Jagow 

The Secretary of State at The Foreign Office, von Jagow, 
TO The Ambassador in London, Prince Liciinowsky 

Berlin, 17/A Apftl, 1914 

With refeience to my note No 554 of the 4th mstant 
Sir E Goschen told me to-day that he had succeeded m convincmg 
Sir E Giey that the pubhcation of the Windsoi Treaty was not 
feasible, and read to me a letter fiom the Ministci confiiniing your 
reports 

I explamed to the Ambassadoi that though, 111 oidei to meet Sir 
E Grey's wishes, we had offered oui consent to the publication of 
the Windsoi and Angola Tieaties, provided it was done at separate 
times, we neveithclcss piefciied that publication should be withheld 
altogethei and regarded the initialled tieaty as an ohh(*aiim morale 
I hoped the time would come to enable us as soon as we lud gained 
a suffiaent footmg m oui spheie of influence on Poitugucse temtory 
to propose pubhcation ourselves 

I now regard iJie matUf as definitely settled, ao please take no further 

steps - 

^ ] \GOW 


To The Imperial Chancellor von Bethmann-Hoilwec. 

London, 23rd May, 1914 

Mr Hai court was out guest last evonmg and I took the 
opportunity of discussmg the question of the Colonial treaty con- 
fidentially with him after dmner 1 pomted out that we regaidcd 
the mitialled document as morally bmding both on oui selves and on 
the Bntish Government and wcic thcicfore voiy unwilling to allow 
the lesult of two years' hard woik to come to nothing, when it 
satisfied the mterests of both parties far better than the situation 
it replaced On the question of pubhcation I thought an under- 
standing imght perhaps be achiev^ latoi 
Mr Haicourt expressed m teply his extreme legict that our 
niisgivmgs about the Wmdsor Tieaty had hitherto delayed the 
settlement of the mattei and had created a state of imcertainiy which 
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could not possibly continue for any length of time Bntish enterprise 
and capital were now m the dark as to where they were, for no one 
could teU them for certain which was the British and which the 
German sphere of influence An mitiallcd treaty was no better than 
none at all and could not be taken as a basis, noi would it be recog- 
nized by a new Government m case the present one fell There 
were Hherefore only two possible alternatives, etther to reium to the old 
treaty and to regard the new one as tnvahd, or else to publish the new 
one together mth the Windsor Treaty The present situation, however, 
could not be tolerated for long owing to the uncertainty attaching to it 
On this I should like to observe that I too do not think we have 
any other choice but to publish 01 else to go back to the treaty of 
i8g8 Your Excellency is aware that I am unable to share the 
view that the objections to the Wmdsoi Tieaty outweigh the advan- 
tages ansmg from the new tieaty and from the impression which 
must be evoked by an Anglo-German understanding m this field ^ 

Lichnowsky 


The Imperial Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg to The Am- 
bassador AT London, Prince Lichnowsky 

Berlin, zgtt May, 1914 

From your dispatch of the 23rd mstant I observe that, m 
conversation with Mr Harcourt, you have on your own imtiative 

1 In. a private letter dated a6th May, to the Secretary of Stale, von Jagow, 
I soag^t to allay the fears entertained an Berlin a9 to the unfavourable reaction 
which the publication of the Windsor Treaty might produce on German public 
opinion 1 said m the letter * I should like once more to suggest your con- 
sidering whether it might not be possible, when the treatira have been published, 
to hold out to some cd the screeching F^-Gerinans that no new situation was 
created Iw the *99 treaty (Windsor), and that, having regaid to the 
between England and Portugal and to the dictates of elementary political 
decency, our trea^ could noi proclaim the partitioning of the colonies by acts 
of annexation Tne Windsor Treaty (you could say) fitted perfectly into a 
framework constructed on these lines, while our t^ty afiorded a smtabb 
lever for future developments which were not afiected by the alliance If 
this were accompanied by skilfnl mspiration of the Press and by comment to 
the effect that the mtegnty of the Portuguese Cobnial Empue remamed 
assured, the thing could be managed quite well and the general impression 
would surely be m our favour Ae Reichstag session is over , there is still 
the posaihility of ebctions heie m the summer, and no one can know what will 
happen later I would therefore urgently advise that no tune be lost In 
sudh matters everything depends upon the sauce with which the di&h is served 
w 1 often think we go a little tooiar m our nervousness about public opinion 
Tne Bntisli, after all, have the *umie mtorest as ourselves that one of the events 
foreseen m the treaty should anse and tilius sdford them t]^ opportunity of 
intervention They too want to extend and consolidate their sphere of 
influence * (Author's Note ) 
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brought up the question of the pubhcation ol the Anglo-Gcnnan 
colonial agreement I regret this all the more because this step 
was contrary to your dchmte instructions You were told to 
make no further move m the matter Your action has also had 
the very undesirable cEect of agam compromising the satisfactoiy 
situation which had been created by the declarations mada here 
on behalf of Sir E Giey by Su E Goschen, a situation entutly 
adequate to the needs of the immediate future (?) In any case 
there is nothmg to mdicate that you had any arguments with which 
to meet the representations of the Biitish Colonial Ministei, or 
that you pomted out to him the C3k,tiemely painful and un- 
favourable impression which would necessarily be made hcie if 
the Bntish Govonment should subsequently be disposed to adopt 
Ml Harcomt’s standpomt If, as is to be feared, Sir E Giey 
should reopen the matter with you, please tell him that the Imperial 
Government regards the question of pubhcation as closed for 
the present and that you therefore have no mstiurtions, and, with- 
out lettmg yomself be drawn mto further discussions, lequost him, 
if need be, to convey to me thiough the medium of Sir E Gosdien 
any fresh suggestions or lepiesentations he may have to make 

Bkthmann-Hoixwj g 


Note by The Minister \t Lisbon, Dr Rosen 

Berlin, 3of& May , 1914 

The reasons for or against tlie signature and consequent pubhca- 
tion of the Anglo-Gcnnan agreement must be examined from two 
pomts of view, that of the cflect on mtcmational pohtics and of 

the echo whidh the pubhcation would probably aionse m Germany 

Among the effects on the external side, the mam question to be 
exammed is whethei, if the Wmdsor Treaty is published simultane- 
ously, the Anglo-German agreement would still be realisable at all, 
that is, whether it is to be assumed that England would place 
obstacles m the way of a German pohey of gammg a giadual foothold 
m the Portuguese colonies, or would suppoit such a pohey to the 
best of her abihty The Wmdsor Treaty guaiantecs Portugal’s 
possessions, and therefore also her colomes It is obvious that this 
treaty is m flagrant contrarhction to the spmt and lettei of the 
Anglo-German treaty concluded a yeai eailier and oifurds at the 
first glance an apparent proof of English peihdy It would hardly 
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be going too far to say that it nullifies the Anglo-German treaty 
But if the new treaty annuls the old one so also does the present 
Anglo-German treaty annul the Wmdsor Treaty It does actually 
annul that treaty on defimte assumptions and m definite pomts 
It is a restnction of the Wmdsor Treaty and of all similar treaties 
of alliance between England and Portugal m the past That and 
that alone can be the sense of the Anglo-German treaty Unless 
we started from this assumption it would be entirely meanmgless to 
conclude such a treaty at all 

So much lor the foimal side The question now further arises 
what would be the piobable attitude of England it, after the signmg 
of the treaty, one ol the possibihties which it antiapates became 
iipe for realisation Nothmg could be more misleading than to 
draw conclusions as to the piesent from the cucumstances that 
prevailed at the turn of the century At that time the lU-feelmg 
^between England and Germany was at its height, while Poitugal 
was far more dependent on her ally than now, owmg to her Kmg's 
fnendship with King Edward and to the exceptional position 
which the Marquis de Soveral enjoyed m his relations with the 
British Court and Cabmet England has not the same sentiments 
towards the Poituguese Repubhc that Kmg Edward had for the 
Monarchy, nor does lepubhcan Portugal legard herself as the vassal 
of the Bntish Empiie to anythmg hke the same extent as the 
Monarchy did m those days And above all, pubhc opimon m 
England to-day is by no means fnendly towaids the Poituguese 
colomal regime m Alnca The agitation of the Anti-Slavery and 
Aboiigmes Protection Soaety against the * slaveiy * practised by 
the Portuguese m Sao Thom6 and Angola, the campaign of the 
Duchess of Bedford against the tieatment of pohtical piisoners 
by the Repubhc, and to a certam extent the anti-repubhcan 
feelmg created by the ex-Kmg among the upper ranks of soaety 
m England, all these thmgs have prepaied the ground for an 
understanding with Germany and would ensure the pubhcation 
and even the execution of the tieaty being favourably recaved 
But the British Government will undoubtedly follow the course 
which corresponds with pubhc opmion m the country The only 
question now is whether the Cabmet of St James might be 
actuated by considaations of foreign pohey m a possible conflict 
between Gamany and Portugal to take the side of Portugal, the 
agreement notwithstandmg Of the Poweis, that is to say, France 
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<md bpaui, which aie mteiested m south-wc&tcni Euiope and Africa, 
Spam IS directly hostile to the Portuguese Repubhc and would be 
delighted at any events which seemed likely to undermine the 
Repubhean regime m Portugal On the other hand, it is certam 
that France is unfavourably disposed towaids any extension of 
German power and to any iapp^ochement between England and 
Geimany Meanwhile the Biitish Government has already proved 
on several occasions that it is detemimed to stand by us agamst 
French objections to the agreement If all these considerations are 
taken mto account, there is no reason to feai that England would 
come to the piotection of the Portuguese Colonial authorities 
against omselves and foi Portugal's sake risk an inevitable conflict 
with Germany 

We now come to the question as to what effect the ultunatc 
pubhcation of the agreement is likely to have on Poitugal itself 
The first effect would undoubtedly be to pioducc dismay Portugal 
would considei heisclf betiayed and despoiled by hci old ally The 
feehng of ahum might possibly go so fai as to shattci the Repubhean 
regime In any case we must be prepaied tor a stoim of indignation 
and expect this stonn to be diiectcd rathoi ageunst Germany than 
agamst England, despite the lattcrs bad faith This outburst, 
though perhaps violent, will certainly not be of long dmation if 
the two gieat Poweis face it with cquammily It will doubtless be 
followed by a feehng of lesignation to an inevitable fate Some 
such feehng is already noticeable among broad aides of the 
pohtically minded People will lefloct that it will be boltci to 
allow free play to the aspirations of their two big colonial neigh- 
boms foi economic expansion than to invite conflicts with them 
Once the agreement is pubhshed such conflicls would bo 
inevitable if concessions were refused The Poiluguese would 
make a reservation, moie oi less seriously mtended, as to 
rights of sovereignty whencvei a concession had to be gi anted, 
and would seek to paafy theu own pubhc opmion with the assui- 
ances thus obtained from both Govimments The contmuance 
of the present situation, on f he othei hand, would have an entirely 
(liffeient effect A tendency is alreadj noticeable in Portugal to 
give as many and as important concessions as possible to Enghsh 
firms m what is assumed to be the German spheie of mfluence, and 
to place enteipiises already begun there on an ' mtemational,' thaf 
is presumably a Ff ench financial basis If such a plan succeeded, 
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we should have achieved with our treaty the very opposite of what 
we were aiming at, and a laige and promising market for our industry 
would have been lost instead of won It should be remarked, 
moreover, that experience has shown that Enghsh enterprise fights 
shy of areas which are not Enghsh or subject to Enghsh influence 

Whilst these considerations leave scarcely any doubt that the 
prospects of realising the treaty would only be enhanced if it were 
signed and published, another important side of the question 
nevertheless remains to be studied, namely, the effect which pubhca- 
tion, as far as can be foreseen, would have on pubhc opmion m 
Germany It must be admitted at once that the Wmdsor Treaty, 
which followed so closely on the agreement of 1898 and appeared 
to contradict it, can only be expected to produce an unfavourable 
impression As already pomted out, it will be taken as provmg the 
unrehabihty of British pohcy, which withm a smgle year could 
conclude two mutually contradictory treaties From this people 
wiU probably draw the inference that the present agreement will also 
prove valueless for us Certain quarters might even reproach the 
Government with allowmg itself to be imposed upon despite all the 
experiences that we have already had One could go to still further 
lengths and fear lest the tender plant of Anglo-German understandmg 
might perhaps be destroyed by a storm of mdignation sweeping 
through the German Press Sudi eventuahties must naturally make 
it seem advisable rather to leave the agreement m its present 
half-finished state than expose it to the above-mentioned 
dangers by pubhcation 

It would be foolish to underestimate these dangers, which have 
their roots deep down m our Paihamentaiy life On the other 
hand, it would be just as big a mistake to attach more importance to 
them than they warrant With the aid of suitable preparatory work 
among the pohtical parties, and especially m Press circles, it would 
be possible to create an atmosphere favourable to a correct appre- 
ciation of the importance of the Agreement without necessarily 
havmg to reveal its contents prematurely The most essential thmg 
would be to show, m a senes of newspaper articles, how very diffeient 
the situation was fourteen years ago from what it is to-day The 
events of those days are not yet too remote for the German news- 
paper reader to understand the difference Close upon the heels 
of the agreement of 30th August, 1898, followed the threatened 
outbreak of war m South Afnca, a war m which, of course, the 
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feeling m Gcimany was profoundly hostile to Gicat Biitam The 
seizure of German mail stcamcis and various othei madents still 
furthei embitteied the feeling between the two countnes The 
unfavourable progiess of the Boer Wai compelled the Biitish to 
have recourse to the services of their Poituguese alhes The war 
could not be biought to a victonous conclusion unless Portugal 
permitted and facihtated the transport of Biitish tioops from 
Louren50 Marques to the Northern Transvaal This mvolved an 
obvious breach of neutiahty, as a lesult of which Portugal required 
smtable guarantees by way of protection against attacks horn those 
Poweis which appealed at that time hostile to England Fiom tlie 
Portuguese pomt of view there was every possibihty that matteis 
would come to a conflict between Germany and England, m which 
case Germany might easily invade Mozambique oi even Angola 
and occupy Poituguese tcnitoiy If you add to this the whole 
senes of pcisonal misundei standings and unpleasantnesses on both 
sides of the Noith Sea, then the situation prcvaihngat that time at 
least explams, even if it does not justify, the conclusion ol the 
Wmdsoi Treaty 

It has required a decade and a half to oviucome in some measure 
the evil effects of that penod and to aeate the possibility of an 
imderstandmg at all If we wen ww to co^vUnue oitr ncgaHoc attitude 
towards the final oomliMon oj the agreement, we should dt^stroy tht. 
favourable effect of the healing protest which has been made possible by 
time and hastened by the constant efforts of the Imperial Goocrmnenl 
It might mdeed be said that both parties must consider themselves 
morally bound by the imtiaUmg of the ticaty, but I think it highly 
doubtful whether a Bntish Government would legard a treaty 
as bmding whicli its picdeccssor had only imtialled If tlie situation 
antiapated m the agreement arose and Germany pioposed to 
England that jomt leprescntalions be made to Portugal regarding 
some colonial madent and be followed up with piessuie amountmg 
to a kmd of ultimatum, I thmk it more than questionable whethei 
a Bntish Cabmet, even if it had the best of mtentxons, would fmd it 
possible to accede to such a proposal or to substantiate and justify 
It before Parhament It would be hablc to an mterpr^tion 
enquiring on the basis of what arrangement so unusual a diplomatic 
step wras taken, and would be faced with the dilemma of either 
havmg to adnut the existence of an agreemonl which it liad witliUeld 
from the knowledge of Parhament, or else donj^ng that there was 
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any agi cement and thus depiiving itself of any basis for explaimng 
the joint action of the two Governments I theiefore beheve there 
IS good foundation for my fears lest the present and still more, a 
futme Bnhsh Cabmet, would be bound to refuse a step of that kmd 
which aimed at puttmg the agreement mto effect pnor to its signa- 
ture In that case the whole agieement would fall to the ground 
and become useless The lU-feelmg which would mevitably follow 
would be a far moie senous danger to the improved relations so 
carefully fostered by us than the noise which a few irresponsible 
newspapers and Parhamentanans might possibly raise in the other 
event 

These objections might still be countered by the argument that 
after all the first agreement remamed m force so long as the second 
one was mcomplete But this aigument should be rejected with all 
possible emphasis The whole case for not signmg the new agree- 
ment IS based on the assumption that the old one was annulled by the 
Wmdsor Treaty And apart from that the division of the spheies 
of influence, espeaally m West Africa, is so different in the 1898 
agreement that its apphcation to the present situation would be 
bound to cause grave confusion, always provided, as I have already 
said, that the agreement is still apphcable at all 

There is yet another consideration which, as well from the pomt 
of view of our pubhc opmion as on other grounds, ments particular 
attention German capital is bemg, and has already been, sunk m 
the various colonial enterprises to such an important extent that it 
would necessarily lead to substantial losses and to a justifiable 
feeling of depression m German financial circles if all the trouble and 
expense should one day prove to have been wasted The further 
question would then aiise as to what quarters or persons were 
responsible for these losses or even hable to make compensation 
For there can scarcely be any doubt that the finanaal world was 
only encomaged to make the mvestments because it was led to 
assume that the conclusion of the treaty with England could be 
regarded as certain 

Much more important than the realisation of the agreement would 
appear to be the question of its signature m connection with the 
broad general outlines of our pohey With thu^ agreemeni Germany 
stands at a turning-point in her destiny The consensus of our 
experiences m all our overseas enterprises, and not only m the case 
of the Baghdad railway and m that of Morocco, has taught us that 
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we cannot m the long i an caiiy on a successlul woild policy without 
England oi against her And far beyond all that is the effect of the 
present issue on oui future relations with England and on our 
position within the gioupmg of Euiopean Powers Since we have 
several times, in iQoi and 1912 for mstance, icjectcd offeis of a 
closer understandmg with England with the prospect of an ultimate 
alhance, theie is no doubt that anothci display ot aloofness on our 
part would bring about a feelmg of profound and lastmg disinchna- 
tion towards us on the othei side of the Noitli Sea England, who 
IS being warmly wooed by the Entente Poweis, would be unable to 
mamtam her lesistance il she weit faced with a suspicious and 
unfnendly Geimany Up to the pteunt Sit Edwa»d Gny, as is tii'ill 
known, has firmly held his ground all the efforts oj 

M Paul Camhon, whefieocr he has expressed on UhalJ oj his Govern- 
meni hts extreme uneasiness about the Anglo-Goman undtrstandm^* 
He hkewise withstood the inducements whu li M Sa/onov offciX‘d 
him m Apnl through his confidant, J^imc c Tiubct/koi, m the foim ol 
an alhance proposal accompanied by a naval convciititni He w<is 
gmded m his decision not only, of com so, by tlic interests of liiilain, 
but also by consideration foi us If, howcv<T, wc reject an under- 
standing the British Cahuut %eis a J}ec hand, and a Jutun ( ahiutt 
would consider itstlj still less than the present one hound by the uncom- 
pleted agreements with us 

On the othex hand, the advantages wc sliould gam by the final 
conclusion of the agieement have every prospect of going fai beyond 
its immediate objects Various political imiwindeiabilia come mto 
considciation here on the analogy, foi instance, of the nsults winch 
accrued to the Entente Coidialc fiom tlic Eianco-Biitislx <igrccmtiit 
of 1904 on Egyiit and Morocco To take one thing only, tlic aitzcle 
m the agreement which piovidcs foi common action by Geimany 
and England to exclude thud parties from sharing in the solution 
of the Portuguese colomal question will automatically lead to c losei 
co-operation between the two countnes in olhci questions also, such 
as was displayed in so gratifymg a manner m the handling of the 
Balkan cnsis It would, indeed, hardly be ioa optimistic to expi ct 
that the imal conclusion and also tlic pubhcation of all oui agi cements 
with England would, despite tlic Wmdsor Treaty, of whicli we weie> 
after all, mformed, go very far towards mitigating tlic pohtical 
tension and open up for us an era of success, of which the effects at 
home would be seen m an increased confidence in the aims and 
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methods of the Impeiial Govetnment The agieefmnt with E^tglaiid 
ts the best achteoefnent of Imperial pohey — so far as it has scope to 
be constructive and expansional — since the great days of the foundation 
of the Empire 


To The Impeioal Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg 

London, /^h June, 1914 

In reply to Your Excellency's note of the 29th ultimo I have 
the honour to report as follows 

The assumption that I raised the question of pubhcation with 
Mr Harcourt on my own initiative is based on an error This 
question was, of course, bound to come up m the course of the 
conversation, which took place m an entirely free and easy atmos- 
pheie after dinner As may be mfened from my dispatch, however, 
it was the question, not of the pubhcation, but of the validity of the 
new agieement which I brought up vuth the Colonial Minister 
From various mdications I had gathered that, assummg the new 
agreement remains unsigned, both the Foreign Office and the 
Colonial Office regard the old treaty of 1898 as contmumg to form 
the legal basis of our mutual relations m the Portuguese colomes, 
and that the new treaty is not considered morally bindin g here 
except m so far as Sir E Grey feels a personal obligation not to 
refuse his signature m the event of our so desmng and acceptmg the 
weU-known conditions 

I can hardly beheve that Sir E Goschen has made a statement m 
Berlm directly contradictmg the above pomt of view , at any rate 
there is nothing m the documentary matenal at my disposal which 
suggests anything of the kmd SirE Grey has always most scrupu- 
loudy avoided broaching the question with me as to which of the 
two treaties was to be regarded henceforth as the basis of our mutual 
relations m matters of colonial pohey Sir W Tyrrell, however, 
has left me without any further doubt that the new treaty is null 
and void, at any rate for the present In my foimer discussions 
with Sir Edward he always confined himself merely to sa3mig, ' then 
it IS better to leave things as they are,' ]ust as he appears to have 
done m the letter to Sir E Goschen What he mtended to convey 
with these words was not difficult to discern, though he added 
nothing more defimte And smee my last conversation with him , 
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which was on ist Apiil and which I reported at the lime, I have had 
no occasion to take any foither steps ofiiciaUy 
Sir Edward Grey will probably contmue to avoid expressing m 
clearer terms the view held here, namely, that the treaty which 
remains m force henceforth is the old one eind not the new For he 
would much prefer to let the whole matter rest, m older to escape 
from the embarrassment which the attitude of the French is causmg 
him He will probably, therefore, not broach the subject with me 
any more, if only because there has been no change m the situation 
smce the conversation between Sir E Goschen and the Secretary of 
State If Sir E Goschen, however, has said thmgs whidi warrant 
the opposite view being taken, this may probably be ascnbed to his 
^ht acquamtance with the relevant circumstances 
I thought I was actmg m the mterest of my ofhaal duties when I 
pomted out madcntally m the course of conversation with the 
Colonial Mmistcr that we still held to the matcnal clauses of the 
new treaty , at the same time I learned the views taken by respon- 
sible quarters as to the actual legal position This discussion was 
therefore no mfnngement of my instiuctions to refrain from any 
further ofhaal step on the question of pubhcation On the contrary 
I should have thought that Your Excellency would be pleased if I 
succeeded m ascertaining for certam the real view of the Bnti^ 
Government on this important question and m eluadating an error 
which appears to have gamed cunency 
I am, however, particularly surprised at bemg reproached with 
havmg agam compromised by my conversation a satisfactory state 
of aGEaurs which was entirdy ^equate to the needs of the immediate 
future That would imply that the conversation had caused the 
Ministo: to change his attitude m a sense unfavourable to us, and not 
maely given him an opportunity of eaq>ressmg his views I was 
certamly unable to bung up counter-arguments, as these would 
only have been effective if I had been m a position to prove that the 
views of the Bntibh Government had undergone a change But 
Your Excellency had given me no authonty to do that and I oouM 
not reply to the Minister that the statements made by the Berim 
Ambassador on behalf of Sir E Grey directly contradicted bis views 
In conclusion, I icgret to have to pomt out that the mstruction 
contamed m the last sentence of the letter already referred to is one 
which I am unable to reconcile witli my position here 

Lichnowsky 
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To The Imperial Chancellor von Blthmann-Hollweg 

London, 14/A July, 191^ 

During my last visit to Berlm Your Excellency had authorized 
me to mform Sir Edward Grey that we were now prepared to sign 
the agreement with Great Bntam on the Portuguese colomes and to 
consent to the pubhcation of the new treaty together with both the 
old ones, namely, the Anglo-German of 1898 and the Anglo-Poi- 
tuguese of 1899 The pubhcation was, however, to be deferred till 
the late autumn, m ordei that our mission m southern Angola might 
have suffiaent time to conclude its mvestigations there mto questions 
of railway construction 

I scarcely need agam to demonstiate the importance of our new 
treaty or to emphasise that it aeates a permanent basis for the 
future extension of the colonial mterests of both countries in Afiica 
and removes sources of fiiction which nught arise from their colomal 
pohaes In contrast to the old tieaty, which took too httle account 
of geographical dividing Imes m Angola, it assigns to us a well- 
rounded area compiismg the greater part of this Colony It gives 
us, moreover, the valuable islands of Sao Thome and Prmape, 
which were not mentioned m the old treaty at all, together with the 
section of the Benguela Railway which was pieviously m the British 
enclave 

I had taken the above occasion to report that the Bntish Govern- 
ment attaches the greatest importance to the successful conclusion 
of the new treaty, partly owing to the deficienaes which the old one 
contained even from the Biitish standpomt, and partly m view of 
the uncertainty which the present situation entails for economic 
enteipiise I might add that qwU recently Mr A ^qmfh, whilst I was 
visiting him in the country, himself asked me what was reaUy going to 
come of our treaty, and gave unequivocal expression to the hofe that we 
should bring it to a definite conclusion 

As against the fears entei tamed for a tunc by Your Excellency 
against the pubhcation of the Wmdsoi Tieaty, I endeavoured to 
show that this treaty did nothmg more than confiim the legal 
situation which has been established by tieaty smee the days ol 
Charles II I ventured to observe that if, as I considered not unhkely, 
Pan-German or other quarters weie really to adduce England's 
duphcity as proving the pohtical ingenuousness of out Government 
there was a fauly easy answei to this reproach It could be said, 
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namely, that Your Excellency had in the new treaty discovered a 
way of evading and even, under ccrtam conditions, of rendenng 
mvahd the veiy stipulations which appeared to contradict the 
spint of our agieements, yet without violating either the dictates of 
pohtical decency or treaties which had been in existence for centunes 
For whereas the old convention, entirely in the spirit of the Anglo- 
Poituguese treaty, makes its object the ‘ maintenance of the mtegnty 
and mdependence of Portugal,’ and merely determines the conditions 
under which both parties may grant loans, the new treaty speaks of 
the speaal mtcrcsts which the two countries have in the adjoimng 
Colonies and Protectorates The greatest importance for estimating 
the sigmfacance of the new treaty might, moreovei, be attached to 
Article VIII, which was worked out with Youi Excellency’s personal 
co-operation and which envisages the possibility of danger atismg 
to the hfe and property of German 01 Biitish nationals m the Por- 
tuguese Colonies and even to the vital interr sts of adjoining German 
or Bntish possessions It is clear that the provisions of this Article 
permit of a very far reaching intciprctation, as they antiapatc that 
the Portuguese Government may not be m a position to alford the 
necessaiy protection, and leave it to the two contracting parties to 
agree on the requisite mcasiues It is fuithci clear that a lever is 
thereby aeated for carrying the treaty into ellect such as was not 
contamed m the old one It would be superfluous to make additional 
reference to the advantages of Article IX dealuig with the secession 
of the whole oi part of a Colony 

Far, therefoio, from aflordiiig occasion for justifiable attacks on 
the Impeiial Goveinmont, I thought I should find Youi Excellency 
shanng my view tliat the new treaty can be icpiesented as an 
important success on Youi Excellency’s part, and that not only 
because it raaiks a fnrthei step towards realising the aims of out 
colomal policy, but also because it forms a sigmhcaiit practical 
result of the mpproclienwnt about which so much has been said 

Smee I may assume that Yom ExceUeiu y does not mtend lettmg 
the patriotic work, when it is already iipe foi completion, come to 
nothmg on tlie strength of objections whidi Ccin easily be answered, 
I ventme to ask whether I may now have autlioiity to approach Sii 
Edwaid Grey in accordance with my mstiuctions mentioned at the 
beginning of this dispatch 

The date of pubhcation could be settled by agreement aftei wards 
I thmk no tunc diould be lost, because Sir Edward Grey will be 
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leaving London m August at the dose of the Farhamentary session, 
and I should hke to bring the matter to a condusion before I 
start my leave 

Lichnowsky 


Ninth Section 
THE BAGHDAD RAILWAY » 

To The Secretary of State Herr von Jagow 

2 nd June, 1913 

I am qmte m accord with the statements contamed m your 
letter of the 29th ult I too am of opimon that it would be eztremdy 
unwise for us to enter mto conversations with ather Cambon or 
Pichon concerning the partition of Asia Mmor mto spheres of 
mterest , on no account must we lead them to suppose that we 
would entertam the idea of dividing up Turkey's possessions at some 
later date That the French have designs on Syria is just as wdl 
known as that these designs are bemg opposed by England Kit- 
chener’s attempts to carry on from Egjqit a campaign of English 
propaganda m Syria, to stimulate the already strong Bntidi sympa- 
thies prevaihng m that country, were doubtless by no means welcome 
m Fans But from here, too, he was given to undeistand that the 
Bntidi Government was opposed to such plans and that it widied, 
as I have repeatedly observed, to work hand m hand with us for the 
mamtenance of Turkey m Asia 

The dismtegration of the latter would not accord with Bntish 
wiAhes if only for the reason that Great Bntam would not care to 
see us estabhdied as a Mediterranean Fower and that it would be 
difficult for Great Britain, from geographical considerations alone, 
to pick out a smtable piece for herself Now that we have repeatedly 
e mjA as i zed the fact that we regard it as absolutely essential to 
mamtam the mtegnty of the Turkish possessions m Asia Mmor, it 
would make a most imfavourable impression if it got about that we 
had, behmd England’s back, entered mto negotiations with France 
for the partition of Asia Mmor In view of France’s dependence on 
Engl a n d, it is, as jmu yourself pomt out, hardly to be assumed that 
such conventions would remam a secret Grey is just on the eve 

* Owing to ibo masB of matenal beaiing on *1 »m question, considemble outs 
Jutve bad to be made (Autboi's note ) 
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of coming to an arrangement with ns about the Baghdad Railway 
question and is lowing great readmcss to meet our wishes He 
would regard it as ' unfau ’ if wc at the same tune weie to cany on 
secret negotiations with France without his knowledge 
If we deade to enter mto discussions with France, these discussions 
should be confined to matters of a general economic nature, such as 
the Baghdad railway and methods of financmg it Grey would hke 
to see us come to some arrangement with Pans on this point and 
has said as much m conversation with Gambon In any case, the 
present moment would luidoubtedly be piopitious, as the French, 
partly at England's suggestion and paitly from fear lest we come to 
an understandmg with England without them, seem not dismclmcd 
to come to some anangement But whatcvei you do, avoid at all 
costs havmg anjdhmg to do with matters that are allegedly to be 
negotiated bchmd England’s back We should undoubtedly fall m 
by adoptmgsuch a method, foi it is quite deai that m Pans, — qmte 
apart from the umehabihty of the people m power there, as you 
yourself pomt out, — ^theic are a number of people only waiting for an 
opportumty of again sowmg distrust between us and the Enghsh 
Intrigue is entirdy foreign to Grey’s natuic, and he would therefore 
fed the more aggneved should we resoit to it 
P S — ^Youi second letter ]ust to hand I have only told Grey 
that the Fiendi, m accoi dance with his wishes, seem to desire to 
come to an agreement with us about the Baghdad Railway and the 
questions of financmg it Grey is most anxious to see this plan 
earned out 

Liciinowsky 


To The ImPEHIAL CnANCtlXOR von BFTIIMANN-HoiLWrt 

Lonpon, r&th July, 1913 

Sir Edwaid Giey, I am confidentially mfoimed, still clings 
to the idea of aniving at a satisfactory settlement of all the questions 
connected with the Baghdad Railway by means of a compiomisc 
brought about simultaneously between Gorman and French interests 
He has thercfoie m strict confidence taken steps to ascertam the 
French wishes with regard to the railway engmeermg works and 
concessions m Turkey m Asia and how fai the direct exchange of 
ideas between the Germans and Frendi mteresied in the question 
has piogressed m Pans 
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From what the French have told him, the Minister has apparently 
received the impression that French wishes are far-readung and 
that they are partly m conflict with German aspirations, but that a 
compromise is perhaps possible As the Minister is so bent upon 
the project of usmg the Baghdad Railway transaction to prevent the 
con&ct of mterests between France and Germany frona becoming 
more acute, he is qmte ready, should it fall m with the wishes of the 
Imperial Grovemment, to take note of all our wishes and demands 
m Turkey m Asia m order to brmg about a fair compromise m Pans, 
should the direct exchange of opimons hitherto earned on fail to 
achieve success Lichnowsky 


To The Imperial CmvNCELLOR von Bethmann-Hollweg 

London, Fehitary , 1914 

I learn m stiictest conhdence from a pnvate source that M 
Cambon has enquired of Sir Edward Grey whether England could 
postpone the conclusion of her negotiations with us concerning the 
Baghdad Railway and related questions until the French have con- 
cluded their parallel negotiations m Berlm, as otherwise France’s 
position would be unfavourably affected The Bntish Foreign 
Ofiice has m reply mformed the French Embassy m wntmg that at 
least a provisional conclusion of the negotiations with Germany was 
necessary, m order to make it possible to complete the ratihcation 
of the treaties with Turkey that had already been sevcial times 
postponed It was impossible for England stiU further to delay 
the conclusion of a settlement with Germany out of consideration 
for the Franco-German negotiations 
Similarly M Gambon’s further enquiry as to what attitude 
England would adopt towards Fiance’s partiapatmg m the Mesopo- 
tamian Rivm Navigation Company was answered m a negative 

Lichnowsky 


To The Imperial Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg 

London, yth May , 1914 

Hakki Pasha, whom I met by chance at the Foreign OfiSce, 
asked me to spare him a few mmutes for a shoit discussion at which 
the railway expert Muchtar Bey was also present Hakki Pasha 
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told me that Dshavid Bey found xt impossible to get away from 
Constantmople at present owmg to a press of work Accordmg to 
reports he had received from that aty, he himself had been diosen 
to conduct the negotiations m Berhn Fiom the commumcations 
he had received from Dshavid Bey and Muchtar Bey on the subject, 
he hoped, he said, to be able to amve at a satisfactory result 

There was only one matter that was causmg him anxiety and that 
was Russia This Power had so defimtely pledged itself to demand- 
ing a delegate for the DetU, ■puhliqtie and there had been so much 
talk m the Press about this delegate's being Russia’s main achieve- 
ment at the termination of the Balkan crisis, that any retreat on the 
part of the Russian Cabmet or the abandonment of this demand 
seemed to him out of the question As fai as he was acquamted 
with the German standpomt, we made our consent to the appomt- 
ment of a Russian delegate conditional on the apjximtmcnt of a 
second German delegate and on an arrangement b}' whidi Germany, 
England and France should each preside m turn Accordmg to his 
information, France was oUciing a good deal of resistance to the 
German wishes, whilst Russu, if no delegate weie appointed, would 
certainly not agiee to the customs duties being laised Hakki 
Pasha concluded by expressmg the opimon that so far as the customs 
tanfE was concerned, this question tlueatcncd to inieifcie with tlie 
whde treaty, a treaty that had been built up at the cost of so much 
trouble 

H akki Pasha mtends to go to Berhn as soon as he has finished the 
present negotiations , he hopes to be there in about a foitnight’s 
time 

An agreement was come to yesterday m the matter of the demand 
put forward by the Smyma-Aidin railway for guarantees for part of 
its hues m the event of the Itahan Adaha hnc actually being built. 
Muchtar Bey is leavmg to-day foi Constantmople, m order to mduce 
the Porte to expedite the acceptance of the compromise 

In the question of the Enghdi chums, no agreement has yet been 
come to Hakki Pasha is ofEauig to pay a lump sum m cash 
amountmg to 50 per cent of the total claims The Bntish Govern- 
ment IS not mchned to accept this offer , it would prefer that the 
mdividual dauns diould be submitted to a comt of arbitration 

The Bntish assent to the Turkish Petiolcum Monopoly has once 
more been delayed by the discussion of certam tcdmical questions 
conceinmg which I have reported elsewhere Ucbnowsky 

LH A X 
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Tenth Section 
ASIA MINOR PROBLEMS 

To The Secretary of State Herr von Jagow 

London, 26th June , 1913 

I am confidentially mformed that Su Edward Grey will 
to-day tell Piesident Pomcare that his Cabmet is not indmed to 
enter mto any plan whatever for the paitition of Asia Minor, and 
that England wishes to pieserve the temtonal mtegnty of the 
Turkish domimons m their present form England reckons on our 
support m this question and also counts on our adoptmg the same 
standpomt I have, as you know, m accordance with your views 
and those of the Chancellor, repeatedly explamed to Sir Edward 
Grey that we wish to mamtam the mtegnty of Turkey as long as 
the Biitish Govemmant acts m the same sense, but that should the 
other Powers put forward claims to the Tuikish mhentance, we should 
then draw attention to our own mterests and nghts m that region 
Unfortunately Herr von Gwinner dunng his stay here seems to 
have made various statements which have given the impression that 
we axe already thmkmg of bioachmg the subject of a partition of 
Asia Minor These utterances have aroused some astonishment 
and caused imeasmess here Various people — ^but not Sir Edward 
Grey — ^have smee drawn my attention to this fact, and m order to 
prevent Sir Edward Grey m his conversation with Fiench statesmen 
from backmg up these French desires under the impression that our 
standpomt has changed, I have agam declared that there has been 
no alteration m our views on this subject 
It is of great importance that the suspicion should not gam a 
footmg here that we are lackmg m the necessary smeenty m our 
dealmgs with the Bntish Goveiiiment My position towards Sir 
Edward Grey would sensibly suffer should he conceive the idea that 
he could not depend on what I told him I should therefore like to 
ask you to give Gwinner or any other persons who are m touch with 
London a hmt to the effect that our attitude has m no wise changed 
and that it is therefore dangerous to foster views to the contrary 
Postsenpt (m my own handwntmg) I shall try to prevent them 
from coimng to us with proposals for a naval hohday, but you must 
prevent people m Berlin from talking and railing too much about 
the matter, Lichnowsky 
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To The Imperial Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg 

July, 1913 

I learn from a leliable source that Sir Edward Giey m the 
course of a pohtical talk with M Pomcard and M Pichon specially 
emphasized the fact that he regarded the preservation of Turkey m 
Asia as one of the most important aims of his pohcy He received 
from the French statesmen the assuiance that France too would do 
everythmg m her power to support this pohcy The Bntish Mmistci 
led the conveisation to a discussion of the best means of affordmg 
Tmkey suppoit, and expressed, the view, as he had already done m 
Parhament, that a better adnunistration of justice and sound 
finance were the two most important essentials In connection 
with this topic he expressly declared that he could not consent to a 
war mdemmty to the Balkan Powcis 
Accoiding to woids let fall by M Pichon, Sir Ed\vaid Grey’s 
pronounced opinion on this point seems to have been rectived with 
satisfaction by this French statesman He himself, he said, in tho 
interests of French capital was opposed to a war mdemmty, but he 
had hitheito rcfiamed from putting forwaid tins view out of con- 
sideiation foi Russia’s wishes Sir Edward Grey's decided views 
on the subject would make it casiei for him tu deny his suppoit to 
any Russian wishes that might seem excessive 
My impression is that Sir Edwaid Gicy will icinam fiiin. on the 
war mdemmty question, so that in this matter we may count on 
England's suppoitmg the Gciman standpomt 

Lichnowsky 


To The Imperial Chancillor von Biiumann-IIollweg 

London, 21s/ Fdnitary, 1914 
Although from time to tune leports appear in the Press 
accoidmg to which the Anglo-ItaJian negotiations coucemmg the 
plans for Italian expansion in the hmterland of Adaha are said to be 
ma kin g satisfactoiy progress, I loam from a rchablo Enghsh souice 
that there can bo no question of any great progioss, as tho Itahans 
have not yet been able to make up then mmds to foimulate clearly 
what they really want It seems, my informant says, to be a 
question of tho constiuction of a piojccted railway Ime from Adaha 
to Burdur In the opinion of the general dirodor of the Smyrna- 
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Aidin Railway, the construction of such a line, although technically 
possible, would present great difficulties and would be impossible 
of lealisation without considerable guarantees 

The Turks have addressed a confidential enquiry to the British 
Railway Company above referred to askmg whether the company 
would be mchned to undertake the construction of the hne The 
English are mchned to regard this as a Turkish dodge with the 
object of bemg able to say later on when the Bntish company 
formulated its mdubitable pre-emptive nghts that the Smyma- 
Aidm Ime had dechned to undertake the construction The buildmg 
of an even moderately good harbour m Adalia would, accordmg to 
the report of an Adnuralty expert, cost not less than £3,500,000, 
while to make a really good job of it would entail a considerably 
larger outlay The English are therefore mchned to think that the 
A<idia plan is not to be taken senoudy, but that it has its ongm m 
an endeavour to acquire nghts which under certam circumstances 
might be utilised later on as a basis for estabhshmg pohtical claims 
m connection with a sphere of mfluence The Bntish Admiralty is 
of opmion that Makn is the only pomt on that coast at which a good 
harbour could be built at not too excessive a cost It is therefore 
to be conjectuied that Italy will try to get hold of this harbour m 
Older if necessaiy to push forward from ttus pomt with a hne to the 
hmterland at Burdur This is, however, mere surmise In the 
opmion of the two representatives of the mterests of the Deutsche 
Bank who are here at present, a hne from Adaha to Burdur would 
prmcipally affect the Smyma-Aidm Railway, although it would not 
be without mfluence upon our own mterests, as consideimg the 
shortness of the hne to the sea, a certam part of the trade of the lake 
area might be expected to be diverted southwards The harm done 
to the traffic mterests of the Smyxna-Aidm hne would probably be 
by no means insignificant 

As the Itahans have hitherto avoided gettmg mto touch with me 
concerning their plans m Asia Mmor, I restricted my efforts, when 
the matter came up for discussion, to givmg the Foreign Office a 
declaration couched m general terms to the effect that we sup- 
ported the Itahan plans Smce then I have not relumed to the 
question 


Lichnowsky 
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Elevenih Section 
THE LIMAN-SANDERS AlH^AIR 

To The Foreign Office London, 15/A December, 1913 

Sir Edwaid Giey received me to-day and expressed his 
satisfaction at Yom Excellency's speech ^ on German foreign pohey. 
He was espeaally pleased, he said, with the passages m it that had 
reference to England, the sentiments contained m them quite 
corresponded with his own 

In the course of a long conveisation, dmmg which I could not 
help noticmg that the Mmister was m excellent spuits, Sir Edward 
Grey refened to the matter of the German officcis at Constantmople 
The question seemed to have occupied him a good deal and he said 
he was glad to be able to talk the matter over with me He had 
never before seen the Russian Government so exated ovei any 
question In consequence of repeated and urgent representations 
made m London by St Peteisburg, he had dedaicd hib icadmess to 
collect peisonal and confidential infoimation in Constantinople 
with regard to the nature of tlie authority to be gianted to the 
Geiman ofi&cers m Turkey The mam point at issue was, he thought, 
whether the position bestowed upon General Liman coiiesponded 
to that formerly held by General vun der Goltz or whethci it was 
somethmg cntuely new To him, pcisonally, tins was a matter of 
mdiJBEerence He could not but Icai, however, that if the powers 
granted to the Geiman officers now m Constantinople lepie&ented 
any considerable extension of theu executive functions, Russia 
might demand compensations m Constantmople m the form of the 
transfer to her of a command m Aimenia Sucli a solution seemed 
to him to be haught with danger, as it might mean the begummg of 
the end — ^the begmnmg of the partition of Tmkey m Asia He 
would do everythmg m his powei to prevent things taking such a 
turn, but m view of the exatement m St Pcteisbuig he could not 
guarantee that his efforts would be ci owned with success 
For the present, tlie Munster piomised not to do more than 
collect the peisonal and confidential mformation lefeired to , the 

^ In a speech on foreign policy delivered lx»foro Uio Rachslag on 9tli Decom- 
ocr, 1913* Bcthnunn-Holiwcg laid special sUcss upon the * homoi;(t noity ot 
the ideas at the base of German anci British pohey ^ith legard to Tujk(‘y*s 
future development ' The Chancellor also cmphasucfl* the very s«itisftK tory 
improvement now obfaoi\ablo in Anglo-Oorman relations * (Authoi's Note ) 
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enquiries would be made separately and not %n tor pore He would 
confer with me about the result of the enquiries before takmg any 
further steps 

On my replying that the position occupied by the Bntish Admiral, 
who was appomted to command the whole Turkish fleet, by fai 
exceeded that of Geneial Liman, the Minister answered that Admiral 
Limpus occupied exactly the same position as that held by his 
piedecessors and that his appomtment had not signified any change 
m the situation, whereas General von der Goltz had not really held 
a supreme command In Russia, moreover, people were much less 
touchy with regard to the fleet than with regard to Constantinople 
Had the German general been given command of the aimy corps at 
Adnanople, they would have been more easily pacified Constanti- 
nople happened to be a most sensitive spot for Russia and the 
Anglo-Russian undei standing had been based on the idea that 
Constantmople should remain Turkish and that no other Powei 
should be given a piedommant influence there It was difficult for 
him, he said, to do anything that might shake the understandmg 
that was so important foi the two countiies by lending mdirect aid 
to another Power m its effoits to gam a decisive mfluence m that 
quarter 

I tiled to make it clear to the Minister of how httle actual impor- 
tance the despatch of these ofliceis to Tmkey was for Germany 
and how improbable it was that a few ofiScers could mfluence the 
course of foreign pohey m Constantmople We had, I said, given our 
consent merely on grounds of courtesy and out of regard for tradi- 
tion We had only handed in the names of a few officers to the 
Turkish Government, leavmg aU details to be ananged between 
the Government and the officers themselves I could only think 
that the excitement that seemed to have been aroused m St 
Petersburg was due to a certain nervousness felt by the Russian 
rulers as to what the Nationalist Russian Press would say 

This conversation was cained on, as I have already said, m a 
courteous and fnendly tone and my impiession was that the whole 
affair was very unpleasant for the Minister and that he does not 
quite know how he can get away fiom the pressing and exated 
representations of the St Petersburg Cabmet without endangering 
his position at the Russian capital 


LiciiNOWSKy 
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To The Foreign Office London, zyti December, 1913 

Sir Edward Grey away, does not return befoie the hohdays 
I too think it better to wait until he comes to me with proposals and 
avoid giving the impression of brusqueness and lU-will by pre- 
maturely and mdiscnmmately tummg down all projects, even those 
yet unformulated Otheiwise he would be in a position to answer 
inconvement suggestions from Russia by making our attitude solely 
responsible 

As the whole affair is exccedmgly embarrassmg for him, masmuch 
as it seems calculated to disturb the harmony between the Powers, 
he will try to hnd a solution or, as an alternative, will piobably tiy 
to let the dispute gradually fizzle out Count Benckendorll has 
gone to Naples for a fortnight Before leaving, he told me that he 
hoped that we should succeed here in finclmg a way out ot the 
difficulty, as conveisations between Beilin and St Petersburg had 
been broken oft What the solution might be he did not know 
Czar Nicholas felt that he had sulfeied a peisonal affiont and was 
m a very bad humour 

Liciinowsky 


To The Imperial Chancellor von BLriiMANN-HoLLWEG. 

London, *jih January, 1914 

Sir Edward Giey, who arnved here yesterday and is leavmg 
agam this evening not to letum before the 19th, has just asked me 
to call agam to discuss witli him the question of the Military Mission 
to Constantmople He told me that the Russian Government was 
by no means paafied and was being mged morcovei by pubhc 
opimon to take Imthei steps He, Sir Edward Giey, had done 
eveiythmg m his powei to pcisuadc St Petcrsbuig to moderation 
and would contmuc his efforts in this direction, cspcaally as his 
impression was that we weie stnvmg to meet Russian wishes to 
some extent and to find a solution acceptable for all parties Should 
this not piove possible, he could not help feanng that Russia 
might act on her own mitiative and demand compensations from 
Turkey Such a step would naturally have voiy undesirable conse- 
quences 

On my askmg what measmes he thought Russia imght take, ho 
answered that he thought it not impossible that she would demand 
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that a Russian general should be appointed to the command m 
Armenia with the collaboration ot a smtable numbei of Russian 
officers Nor was it unthinkable that Russia might under certain 
arcumstances proceed to occupy Turkish teintory m order to 
bimg more pressure to bear on the Ottoman Government Con- 
stantmople was after all Russia's most sensitive spot and he did not 
think that people m St Peteisburg would be pacified unless we 
could find some way out 

I rephed in accordance with the hnes laid down in your note that 
I did not doubt that the Impenal Government would be qmte ready 
to meet the Russian wishes to some extent, although I could by no 
means acknowledge the justification of the Russian standpomt , 
this would however presuppose that no furthei official steps should 
be taken by the Entente at Constantmople It would be impossible 
to yield, 01 even to make the shghtest concession, if formal pressure 
weie brought to bear 

Sir Edward Grey agam promised to take no steps foi the present 
He hoped, however, he said, that by his return on the 19th, an agree- 
ment between ouiselves and Russia would have been leached By 
that tune, too, Count Benckendorff would be back again , it would 
otherwise be difficult to put the Russian Government off any longer 
and keep it qmet 

For the time being, then, the Bntish Government seems not to 
wish to lake any steps, but to continue a waitmg pohey Noi does 
the witlidrawal of the Bntish naval officers seem to be under con- 
sideration, as Sir Edward made no mention of such a contmgency, 
confinmg himself to the lemaik that the Russians were alwrays pomt- 
mg out that it "was imsleading to compare the Bntish Naval Mission 
with the German Mihtary Mission, seeing that Tmkey had an army 
but no fleet, a remaik that I tned to parry by pomtmg to the recent 
purchase of the Rio de Janeiro 

I should like to sum up my impressions by saying that Sii Edwrard 
Grey who, for the rest, was qmte calm and m the best of spuits 
when dxscussmg the affair, would be loth to take part m any new 
steps He fears, however, that Russia's attitude may place him m 
an awkward position and that imder certam circumstances he would 
not ventme to leave the Russians m the lurch m this matter 

Lichnowsky 
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Twelfto Section 
GERMAN-ENGLISH NAVAL POLICY 
To The Imperivl Chancellor von Bethm v^N-HoLLWEG 

London, Bth February, 1913 

The statements made by the Secret aiy of State for the navy 
before the Budget Commission of the Reichstag and telegiaphed 
here have caused the greatest sensation in the London Pi css and 
are made the subject of a leadmg article by almost all the more 
important papeis 

According to the reports that have reached hcie. Grand Admual 
von Tirpitz is said to have e^ammed in detail the naval speech 
dehvered by Mr Churcliill m Maich last yeai and to have cLpiessed 
the opimon that a latio of 10 16 would be acceptable between 
the German and the Bntish battle fleets and that he, as head of the 
Imperial Admiralty, had no objection to uige against this pioposal 

Jhe Times welcomes this statement, on the groimd that it is 
evidently prompted by fiiendly feehng towards England At the 
same time the jomnal attaches no veiy gieat importance to Hen 
von Tiipitz* words Mi Churchill, it says, had made an offer to 
the effect that if Geimany would agiee not to increase her building 
programme, England would not increase hers No bmdmg accep- 
tance of this offei can be seen m the utterances of Heir von Tirpitz, 
says the journal Nor should his statement be interpreted to mean 
that Germany will now necessaiily pm sue a pohey of hmitation of 
armaments As a mattci of fact, neither England noi Germany can 
unconditionally and for evci bmd their hands witli regard to the 
development of their fleets If Geimany be leally ready to come to 
an understandmg within ccitam himts with regard to the question 
of the fleet, hei icsolvc to do so would be welcomed m England 
The growth of fnendly relations between the two countnes, which 
had been helped on in the past few months by a haimomous colla- 
boration between their two Governments, ought to induce them to 
discuss the naval pohey from now on without bitterness and without 
mutual suspicion 

The Liberal Wesinvin^ter GazeUc^ emphasizes tlie fact that the 

^ The editor of the We^imxn^t^r Ga^ftU, Mr Spendor, was one of Sir Edward 
Grey's most intimate fnends It was thcieloic to bo a%umcd that this 
expression of opimon on the naval question coi responded with the views of 
the Minister Author's Note ) 
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naval question can only be dealt with m connection with pohtical 
questions The fixing of the naval strength of the two countnes, 
says the paper, will always depend on the general pohtical relations 
existing between them 

Regarded fiom this standpoint, the mam consideration must be 
to prevent the natmal and healthy nvalry of two powerful com- 
meraal nations from givmg nse to pohtical friction In order to 
achieve this, both sides must have a clear idea with legard to certam 
important prmaples In the first place, it is to be lemembered, 
says the Westfmnstcr Gazette, that England cannot lestnct the over- 
seas expansion of Germany without mcunmg Gei many’s hostihty 
m Europe It is therefoie bettei for England if Geimany distnbutes 
her mterests and hei power equally ovei the whole world, just as 
England has done, rather than have hei whole fleet collected at one 
spot, confrontmg the Power that blocks her outlet On the other 
hand it is better for Germany that England should be a sea-power 
with a small army and keep a free hand as far as possible m European 
pohtics, rather than that she should be diiven by German naval 
armaments into becoming a Continental Power with a large aimy 
and Contmental alliances If Germany succeeds m wrestmg from 
England her supiemacy at sea, the result will be that the English 
Channel will practically disappear and that England wiU be forced 
to entei mto defimte mihtaxy and naval alhances with other Powers 
for the piotection of her teintory 

Lichnowsky 


To The Imperial Chancellor von Bethm^nn-Hollweg 

London, 14/A March, 1913 

Last evenmg Mr Churchill, somewhat earher than was 
expected m Parhament, had the Naval Budget foi 1913-14 issued, 
together with an explanatory commentaiy The budget provides 
foi 5 battleships, 8 small cruisers and 16 destioyers — i battleship 
more and 4 destroyers less than m last year’s budget — and estimates 
an expenditure of ^[46,000,000, an mcrease of about £1,200,000 as 
compared with last year 

The prehmmary estimate keeps withm the limit that has generally 
been regarded as probable m pohtical circles The advocates of 
mcreased armaments, who sit for the most part on the Unionist 
benches, would have preferred to see six battleships asked foi 
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instead of five This wish finds frequent expiession m the Press, in 
the Itmes among other papers In the Radical newspapers, the 
pacifists and enthusiasts for disaimament lament even this small 
mcrease of expenditure on marine armaments So far as one can 
judge from fiist impicssions, both Pdities are fairly satisfied with 
the Draft Bill, so that stormy debates on the question are scaicely 
to be expected In vaiious quaiters the amount of money set 
aside for aircraft is ciiticized as bemg too small Many membeis 
of Paihament consider it piobable that there wiU be a supplementaiy 
estimate for this aim 

When one recalls the bitter Press campaign and the heated dis- 
cussions conceinmg Anglo-Gcxman naval pzoblcms and the latio of 
the one fleet to the othei which fonneily always accompanied the 
debates on the Naval Budget, the geneially picvailing calm on this 
occasion, and the absence of any provocative lefci cnees to the Gei- 
man naval armaments may be noted as an eloquent symptom of the 
present mood Vaiious politicians have ichiicd m conversation 
to the veiy stnkmg difleicnco m the attitude of the pubhc on this 
occasion It is to be hoped that dm mg the conung dt bales thexe 
wiU be no revival of the old anti-Cicmian fechng 

Liciinowsky 

To The Imperial Ciianceuor von Betiimann-Hollweg 

London, 27/A March, 1913 

At yesterday's sitlmg of Parhament, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Mi Wmston Chmclull, gave his annual detailed state- 
ment on the Bntish naval progiamme The pielimmary estimates 
of costs, he said, showed a considerable mcrease whi^ was not 
attributable so much to the constiuction of dreadnoughts as to five 
other reasons The number of ships had been ina eased in conse- 
quence of the new German Navy BiU and with it there has been a 
corresponding increase of ciews and pay In tlic second place he 
had to recoid a further mcicase m tho si/c, speed, thickness of 
armour plates and costs of all types of ships In tho tluxd place, 
various new sex vices sucli as oil-firmg, aeronautics and improvements 
m wireless telegiaphy dcmandi d consideiable funds In tlie fourth 
place the puce of mateiial and the latcs of pay had agam risen In 
the fifth place theie weie axreais of instalments on new ships built 
durmg the past two years to be met, sums that were still outstandmg 
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owing to the fact that the dockyaids had not completed their con- 
tracts to time The estimates for this year would have been con- 
sideiably higher, had the dockyards not been overburdened with 
work It would therefore seive no purpose to demand large giants 
from Parhament for ships that could not be built He had therefore 
based his prehnunary estimates not so much on what was necessary 
to complete the naval programme as on the maximum output 
possible m the dockyards If m the course of the year it should 
prove possible to speed up the execution of the naval progiamme, 
he would be obhged to lay supplementaiy estimates before Paiha- 
ment As soon as there was any noticeable slackenmg m the 
shipbuilding mdustiy, the warship construction that was m arrears 
would be immediately taken m hand This automatic maease had 
the advantage of guaranteemg constant employment m the yards 
Mr Churchill then went on to say that there was no prospect of 
reducmg the expenditure on the navy m the near future, unless the 
sharp mtemational nvahy came to an end Of all countnes, Eng- 
land was piobably best able to meet these demands, for m no other 
countiy was so much wealth stoied up Noi did England, hke 
Contmcntal countiics, need to mamtam a large standmg army 
Without raismg the cost of livmg for the poorei classes, she could, 
moreover, easily mcieasc hei taxation In spite of the fact that 
England would have no difficulty m gettmg men and money, the 
regrettable absurdity of what was happemng m the whole world 
must be clear even to the dullest A common effort to put a stop 
to or at least to check this absurdity must be regarded as one of the 
most important aims Thcie was, foitunately, still a way open that 
had no influence on the relative strengths of the fleets Why, he 
asked, should we not, for one year at least, have an mterval m the 
construction of battleships ^ This was a question at which he had 
hmted last year and which he now repeated This proposal he 
said, mvolved no renimciation of any naval orgamsation or naval 
mcrease that might have been planned — ^it ran counter to no Navy 
Bill, it could give rise to no misundeistandmg and would brmg rehef 
to the finances of all countiies This appeal was directed to all 
countnes, but to none more smeerely than to England's great neigh- 
bour on the other side of the North Sea The qmet and friendly 
tone of the last German naval debates had made an agieeable 
impression m England, but care should be taken not to read mto 
the Geiman declarations a meaning they did not possess Nor 
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should England try to letter German naval pohcy to English wishes 
by interpietmg m too hteral a way the friendly speeches delivered 
in the Reidistag One might, for example, argue that Admiral von 
Tupitz had declared his acquiescence with an Enghsh supenonty 
of z6 to 10 dreadnoughts and that as this ratio apphed to the piesent 
number, Germany ought not to build any more vessels This would 
perhaps be logical, but would be certam to do great hann, and if 
England were to try through diplomatic channels to mduce Germany 
to build no ships this year, this would doubtless lead to a refusal 
and to mutual recnmmations England’s naval pohcy with regard 
to Geimany rested on three elements, strength, frankness and clear- 
ness Both nations must have a free hand to develop their fleets 
as they thought necessary Germany had for a long lime past 
alwasre fixed her programme for a number of years in advance 
England had also gone over to this plan, so far as it was possible to 
declare m advance what influence would be exercised by the German 
programme on Enghsh buildmg In this way dangerous aquations 
and anxieties were forestalled Nothing had happened to make it 
advisable to alter the English programme which was based on the 
lelative strengths of the fleets As Germany for the next six years 
would be buildmg two ships more, England found herself obliged to 
build four ^ips more foi the same penod For each additional 
German ship, two additional English ships woulc^ be laid down, as 
well as other ships besides, should there be new developments m 
the Mediterranean In addition to these came the ships that were 
built by the Colonies The plan was to assemble these ships m a 
uniform squadron and to station them at Gibraltar The Admiralty 
would get the Colomes to establidi naval bases These develop- 
ments wouldnot render impossible the naval hohday he had proposed 
Such a proposal must naturally be limited to a deflmte year For 
19x3 it was aheady too late, but if Germany cared to cancel her 
programme for 1914, or if this were loo early, for 1915, die only 
needed to say the word The naval buildmg programmes of the 
other Powers would naturally also have to be considered, but this 
would probably not present any very considerable difficulty It 
was not easy to overestimate the influence that a collaboration 
between Germany and England might have m the mterest of the 
peace of the world If a treaty weie concluded against this senseless 
extravagance, and this treaty then proved able to exert a further 
influence on the nations themselves, such an event could only be 
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welcomed with most genume satisfaction England was m an 
excellent position to make such proposals, for m the past few years 
she had shown that she could mamtam her supenoiity agamst all 
comers 

Mr Winston Churchill then went on to discuss a number of purely 
techmcal questions In the comse of his speech he also mentioned 
the projected armament of the bigger Enghsh passenger hners, a 
plan m which the Admiralty had been met halfway by the ship- 
owneis Great attention was also bcmg bestowed on aeronautics 
and there was no ground for any anxiety 

Mr Churchill spoke woids of wannest praise concerning the 
development of the German fleet How England would have to 
meet this challenge he had aheady explained last year He wel- 
comed Admiral von 1 irpitz' statement that this ratio of 8 5 squad- 
rons was acceptable to Geimany The latio would also remam the 
same, if each squadron instead of eight contained only six or seven 
ships, and England was qmte ready to come to an undeistandmg on 
this basis At the close of his sjicecli Mr Churchill remarked that 
Gieat Bntain could not afford to let any othci naval Power come so 
close to her that this Power might be able to exert an influence on 
Enghsh pohey by means of naval piessuie Such a situation would 
doubtless lead to wai Nor was a supenoiity that did not suf&ce to 
ensure victory sufficiently Luge to mamtam peace Mi Churchill 
m his statements wras evidently stnvmg as fax as possible to be just 
towards aU the conflicting opimons existmg here m connection with 
the naval question He was m a difficult position m so far as m 
the Left Wmg of his own Party there is a strong mdmation to limit 
naval armaments, while the Opposition for the most part energeti- 
cally advocates an extensive buildmg programme to be earned out 
as soon as possible The proposal to have a naval hohday after 
coming to an understandmg with Germany was meant for the Radi- 
cal opponents of the bmldmg programme belonging to Churchill's 
own Party, the proposal was merely made for show and will 
hardly be taken senously by anyone heie, least of all by Mi 
Churchill himself Mr Churchill tried to meet the Opposition half- 
way by declaiing that the Bntish Government would m any case 
mamtam her supremacy at sea should other Powers mcrease them 
naval armaments By trying to satisfy both Parties m this manner, 
Mr Churchill made a devei move This is already clear horn the 
attitude of to-day's Press, for although the journals of the Opposition 
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have many fatdts to find with the speech, and thmk it dangerous, 
for example, that next year’s building programme provides for onl> 
five mstead of six battleships, the Unionist Daily Mail finds the 
statement made by the First Lord of the Admiralty satisfactory, 
while the Radical Daily Nem, on the othei hand, expi esses its 
approval that Mi Churchill should m his speech have pronounced 
against the race foi armaments 

The speech is hardly hkely to lead to important or agitated 
debates such as in formei times accompanied any discussion of the 
Bntish prehminary estimates foi the fleet This can only be wel- 
comed m the inteicsts of tlie furtliei development of our relations 
with England Lichnowsky 


To The Imperial Chancellor von Bi T irMANN-IIoLLWLo 

London, isl April, 1913 

In yesterday’s general debate on the prehmmaiy naval 
estimates which, on the whole, went oDl very smoothly, Mr Wmston 
Chm chill spoke a second time m oidci to defend this yeai’s naval 
programme agamst the attacks made on it by the Opposition He 
did not, howevci, add anything essentially new He declared that 
his proposal foi an mtenuptioii of naval slupbuildmg for one year 
was meant qmte senously and that he had by no means been mduced 
to put forward this suggestion by the fact that the British dockyards 
were ovei burdened with woik Mi Wmston Chm chill then contra- 
dicted m detail the assertion made by Lord Charles Beicsford to tlie 
effect that the British navy had not at its disposal a sufficiently 
large supply of men completely to man the ships He tiled in a 
lengthy statement to prove that foi the next few yeais the superi- 
ority of the Enghsh over the German licet would be mamtam^ to 
the extent of fully 60 per cent Lichnowsky 


To The Imperial Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg 

London, 30^* April, 1913 

Ml Wmston Chm chill, whom I met at a dinner given m 
honour of Ihcir Majesties at Lord Granard’s, took the opportumty 
of speaking to mo a^ut the question of the fleets Ho said ho had 
meant the naval hohday to be taken quite senously and he regarded 
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the idea as quite practicable He would try, he said, to induce the 
other naval Powers to support it Armaments had gradually 
become too laige and too costly and no State could m the long run 
stand the stiam of this race m naval constiuction A big modem 
ironclad to-day cost £3,000,000 It would be better to expend the 
money on more useful things The German fleet, he said, was 
the only obstacle to a really mtimate understandmg between 
the two countries, for by the creation of our naval forces a kmd 
of second Alsace Lorraine had been called mto bemg , it was a 
question that separated the two nations ]ust as completely as the 
two provmces he had mentioned prevented a real rapprochement 
between Germany and France 

I told him that I reframed on prmaple from meddling with naval 
questions, but that I had seen that despite the question of the fleets 
it had been possible to amve at friendly relations with Great Bntam, 
and that I had noticed with satisfaction that England was coming 
more and more to undcistand that our fleet was not built to fight 
against Great Biitam I said that Your Excellency had moreover 
expressed yom readmess to accept m a fiiendly spmt any Bntish 
suggestions and to look mto them carefully, but I did not thmk 
that the German people who saw m the fleet a national work and the 
embodiment of a national idea would ever cease to demand that this 
creation should be vigorously fostered 

The Minister qmte saw my pomt, but agam and again came back 
to his idea of the naval hohday and discussed the whole matter with 
me m a thoroughly pleasant and gemal tone He seems, however, 
to attach very great importance, probably on techmeal and other 
grounds, to havmg a pause m naval shipbuilding In his general 
attitude, however, I could not help noticmg a certam distrust of our 
foreign pohey , this I asenbed to his somewhat imagmative nature , 
at the same time, however, he did not conceal his genume admiration 
for our fleet I beheve I succeeded m qmetenmg him a httle and m 
partly dissipating his misgivings For at the close of our conversa- 
tion he said that I must have perceived durmg my sojourn m England 
that the English weie not difficult people to deal with As he is 
very vam, and is bent, come what may, on playing a biiUiant part, 
it will be necessary foi us to humour his vamty and to avoid doing 
anythmg that might make him look ridiculous, even though the 
actual result of his suggestions, as I antiapate, should not correspond 
with what he hopes for from the plan put forward by him I should 
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moieover not feel inclined to overestimate hxs influence on the 
Government’s foreign pohey Sir Edwaid Grey and Mr Asqmth 
have the chief say in such matters, and I hardly think that Mi 
Churchill's views have any great weight with them, from the mere 
fact that they regard him as impulsive and flighty 

LicHNOWsm 


To The Imperial Ciivncellor von BrrHMANN-HoLLWEG 

London, z'^d June, 1913 

Although I qmte agiee with the conclusions amved at by 
our naval attachd heie, at the end of his mteresting repoit No 461 
of the 2olh mst conceimng the naval holiday, and although I, like 
Captam von Mueller, think that it would not be advisable foi us to 
accept Mr Chm chill’s proposal m the event of his approachmg us 
in the mattei, I should neveilheloss like to add a few remarks to 
Captam von Mueller's statement 

Ever smee my appointment to the Loudon post, I have tiled to 
advocate the view that it is possible to pave the way for relations 
of confidence and hicndship between ourselves and Gieat Bntam, 
despite the Tuple Entente .md despite the naval question, piovided 
we do not give people here reason to suspect tliat we arc pursuing 
an expansionist pohey msidc Em ope and that we enteitoin warlike 
mtentions, especially towards France In sa3nng tins, I start horn 
the assumption that our Navy Bill will m ill essentials retain its 
present form and that pubhc opinion here will not be given cause 
for anxiety by any sadden and unforeseen new formations and new 
demands Even without submittmg om piesent buildmg pro- 
gramme to any hmitations, I am to-day still of opinion that the 
rapprochement that took place m the couise of last winter without 
the saciifice of any German mterests whatever can be further 
strengthened and deepened I also legaid as a furthei basis for 
undisturbed pohtical collaboiation, a cautious k servo on our part 
with regard to all attempts to ainve at a so-called naval agiccmcnt 
between the two countiios Expciiencc has aheady shown how 
diflicult it IS to find an unexceptionable formula satisfactory to both 
sides to SCI ve as a basis fot such an agreement— a formula whidbi wiU 
not permit of vaiious mterpretations and which can bo earned out 
without the suspicion of disingenuousncss and msmcciity ansmg 
on one side or the other As Captam von Mueller has conclusively 

LH X y 
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show, the fleet destined by the Biitish foi ' world protection ' 
would not come mto consideration for the latio number, although 
it certainly would in case of war 

If Mr Churchill now suddenly comes forward with his scheme for 
a naval hohday, that is, a limitation of armaments, it is to be assumed, 
unless we aie mchned to place him on the same level as Mi Car- 
negie, that he has chosen for this proposal a moment specially suited 
to Bntish mteiests, and that he has been led to adopt this plan not 
exclusively by feelmgs of fnendship for a Power against whose 
growmg development the le-mforcements of the British fleet, 
despite occasional denials, are nevertheless mainly intended as a 
guard and counterpoise The more favouiably the scheme turned 
out for England, after takmg all the different factors mto account, 
the greatei would be the ment of the Bntish Naval Mmistei, and I 
for my part can only urge a lepioach agamst a statesman when he 
fails properly to perceive the mteiests of his own country or when 
he IS too simple m lormmg judgments as to the mtcntions of his 
foreign colleagues The lepioach of dishonesty would, however, 
certainly be mented if it were proved that Mi Churchill had been 
dehberately untruthful m the data he had given us 

England's geographical position with regard to us and the favour- 
able view geneial here concemmg the efficiency of our naval forces 
make it comprehensible that a Bntish Mmistex should harboui the 
wish to make a bieach m our Navy BiU The bigger and stronger 
our fleet is, the more irksome will the Bntish Government feel the 
duty of constantly holdmg m readmess a force whose mere existence 
suffices to make its pohtical influence felt, no matter what circum- 
stances may anse 

On the above grounds I diould consider it regrettable if the naval 
pohey of Great Bntam were judged by us trato and Mi Churchill's 
action give nse to bad feelmg Rather would I consider it m the 
mterest of the undisturbed further development of a raj^rochemml 
that IS of such extreme pohtical importance for us to give a friendly 
but evasive answer to any such suggestion, puttmg forward, perhaps, 
techmeal and economic difficulties Or peihaps Mr Churchill's 
recent statement with regard to speedmg up the construction of the 
three ships to be built this year might be utilised 

For the rest, I am also m a position, should Youi Excellency wish 
It, to find an oppoitunily of approaching Su Edward Grey confi- 
dentially or of getting some third person to give him a hmt that we 
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should prefer that Mr Churchill should not again come forward with 
his suggestion foi a naval hohday Lichnowsky 


To The Imperial Chancellor von Beihmann-Hollweg 

London, lith Jtily, 1913 

In his speech dehvered yesterday in the House of Commons, 
m connection with the debate on the prehmmary naval estimates, 
Ml Wmston ChmchiU declared that he had, m March, gone mto the 
whole situation, and especially mto the Anglo-German ratio, so 
thoroughly that there was no necessity for him at present to add 
anything fuithcr to his lemaiks on the subject ot ship constiuction 
As regards the distnbution of naval toiccs m the Mediterranean, 
there was up to the present no change to be reported m the building 
programmes of the Mediterranean Powers Thcie was no doubt 
that both m Austria and in Italy new piogiammes weic bemg dis- 
cussed, but it was not a question of facts so much as of intentions 
and rumours He knew ol nothing at piosent that would necessitate 
an extension of the Biitish building piogrammc, nor did he believe 
that any change that would liave to be provided for m the Bntish 
bmldmg progiamme of 1914-15 was to be expected this autumn in 
the relative strengths of the naval forces in the Mediterranean 

Smee his progiamme sixjech m March there had been one occur- 
rence of some miportance foi tlie Bntisli buildmg piogramme — ^thc 
Senate at Ottawa had dcchned to pass tlie Canadian Shipbuilding 
Bill It would, however, be quite wrong to assume that this meant 
that Canada's wish to take an active pail ui its own defence and m 
the defence of the Empire was a thing ot the past Utterances made 
by leaders of the Government and of tlic Opposition paitics clearly 
showed that nobody had a nght to suppose that Eiigland would 
have to beai the bmden of futuie aimamcnts alone and without 
Canada's suppoit 

The Bntisli Govcinmcnt had thercfoie resolved on a merely 
temporaiy measure The gap created by the Canadian ships 
dropping out was not to be filled by ina casing the number of new 
ships planned, but by s|3eeding up tlie building of the shii)s that 
were already includ(‘d in the piogramme The building of these 
ships, which would olhciwise not have been laid down till the end of 
the year, had tliexefoie alicady been commcmccd, and if everything 
went according to progiamme, these ships ought to be ready m the 
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third quarter of 1915 In the absence of new Itahan or Austrian 
ships, the lelative strengths in the Mediterranean, and in the whole 
world, which he had declared necessary m March would be fully 
maintained The speedmg up of the new ships would, he confessed, 
be only a temporary makeduft, but the result would be that for 
seven or eight months, at the end of 1915 and the be ginning of 1916, 
the same conditions would be reached as would have been achieved 
had the Canadian Naval Bill been passed By neirt year, he said, 
the situation m Canada would probably have cleared and he would 
be better able to deade whethci a further acceleration m the buildmg 
of ne\t year’s ships would be necessaiy or whethei an extension of 
the Bntish building programme would suf&ce 
At the close of his speech the Ministei pointed out that the cnming 
months would see the biggest delivenes of warships to the Admiralty 
that had ever taken place m the histoiy ol the Bntish fleet During 
the next rune months there would bo dehvered on an average one 
torpedo boat per week — ^not to mention numerous submarmes — ^for 
the next twelve months on an average one hght cruiser every thirty 
da3?s, and for the next eighteen months on an average one super- 
dieadnought eveiy foity-five days 

Licdnowskv 


To The Imperial Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg 

London, 18/A December, 1913 

The resistance ol the Radical Wing of the Government party 
to the mcreased Bntish naval expenditure is beginnmg to cause the 
Government senous dithculties 

Yesterday delegates representmg a largo number of Liberal 
membeis of Parliament waited on the Fume Ministci to express to 
him the dissatisfaction prcvaihng m ceitam circles of the Liberal 
party vitli regaid to the prospective mcrease m the Naval Budget 
An official statement published last night concermng the mterview 
says that the delegation laid stress upon the necessity for luniting 
naval ar mam ents, pomting out the growmg imcasmess felt m the 
country with regard to the steadily mounting expenditure under 
this head Mr Asquith answered that he could well understand the 
anxiety of the Liberal members and that the matter was leceiving 
the constant and earnest attention of the Government 
It wdl piobably not be easy for the Government to reconcile the 
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wishes of the Radicals with Mi Winston Churchill’s pUng One 
may certainly antiapate that Mr Churchill, who is more and more 
beco min g the enfant terrible of the Government, will not surrender 
so easily, espeaally m view of his added prestige as Fust Lord of the 
Admiralty His mtimate and much commented on fiiendship with 
Mr Austen Chamberlain, and his readmcss to make compromises m 
the Insh question— which has already more than once brought him 
the censuio of the Liberal Piess, show that Mr Churchill is not 
afraid to go his own way Theie is no lack of voices that go so far 
as to suggest the possibihty of his returning to the Uniomst camp 
and that piophesy a big future for hun there 

Liciinowskv 


To The Imperial Chancellor von Beiiimvnn-Hollwlg 

London, 2nd f amtary , 1914 

Mr Lloyd George has quite unexpectedly disturbed the 
hohday truce m home politics by issmng from his Christmas retire- 
ment m Wales a manifesto m the foim of a convcisation with an 
acquamtance, pubhshed in a piommcnt place m tlie DaUy Chromde 
The Minister stiessed the necessity of hghtenmg the immense 
burden of taxation and expressed the opimon tliat this could only 
be done by lumtmg the excessive expenditure on armaments No 
country had evei dciivud any benefit from mcicasmg its imhtary 
and naval forces, but all, he tiiuught, h.ul probably at one timft or 
another felt the disadvantages of '•uch a pohey 
The present moment was, he said, the most favourable that had 
offered for the past twenty years for a reduction of the expenditure 
on armaments 

In the fiist place, the relations between EngLind and Germany 
were infinitely more amicable than they had been for many years 
Both counfnes appealed at last to have realised that they bnrf 
nothing to gam but everything to lose by bickering, while by letum- 
mg to the okl friendly relations which had prevailed for centimes 
between them, they had nothing to lose and evci3dhmg to gam 
The Agadu mcident had, at a propitious moment, ‘mnHft clear to 
both countries what dangers might arise fiom an aitificially created 
atmosphere of distrust 

The Contmental Powers wore, moreover, directing their attention 
more and more to stiungthening thou l.md forces Germany had 
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in the last two years had to learn by experience the well-known fact 
that a country could not devote itself to the development of one 
branch of its defence forces without the other branch having to 
suffer The ar"y was for Germany, situated as she was in the 
midst of stron^y armed rivals, a life and death question The 
demands made on Germany by the dislocation of her land forces 
could not but diive every thought of a struggle for naval supremacy 
out of the heads of German statesmen Under these circumstances 
England might well content herself with mamtauiing her present 
supenonty without making feverish efforts to mcrease it 
The possibihty of any mterxuption m the fnendly relations between 
England and Fiance seemed out of the question, said the Minister, 
and fai from wishing any weakening of the Entente, he advocated 
streagthening the bonds that bmd the two countnes together 
In conclusion Mr Uoyd George said that he thought the present 
moment propitious for a limitation of expenditme on armaments 
because throughout Chiistendom, and especially m Western Europe, 
there was evidence of mcreasing impatience of military burdens 
If Liberalism failed to seize the opportumty offeied her, ^e would 
be actmg disloj^y to her noblest traditions 
This unexpected appearance on the scene of Lloyd George, whose 
anti-mihtaiy tendenaes arc m keepmg with liis other democratic 
views, will help considerably to widen the spht that has aiisen among 
the followers of the Government over the question of armaments 
It will brmg the Radical Wmg, led by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, mto even more marked opposition to Mr Winston Churdull 
and his followers The Cabmet had, as I learn m stnet conhdence, 
postponed until after the hohdays the decision as to the amount of 
money to be granted for the naval estimates That the Radical 
Left has resolved, come what may, to put a stop to the heavy 
expenditure of the Minister for the Navy is also proved by a letter 
pubhdied m several papers yesterday by Sir John Brunner, the 
Chairman of the National laberal Federation This well-known 
protagonist of an Anglo-German rapfrochemeni, a Swiss by birth, 
in this letter summons the Liberal associations throughout the 
country to formulate before the end of the month a declaration m 
hivour of a reduction of Bntish outlay on armaments, so that the 
Government, befoie the Naval and Army estimates are finally fixed, 
may receive fresh evidence as to the real wishes of the party 
l^yd Geoige's manifesto and Sir John Bmnnei’s letter find a 
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joyous echo m the Liberal Press Several papers dwell with especial 
satisfaction on the change that has taken place in Anglo-German 
relations 

The tone of the articles in question makes it see i piobable that 
the Government will be forced to take mto consideration the mood 
of the Radical Left m regaid to its naval pohcy 

Lichnowsky 


To The Imperial Cilvnclllor von Bethmann-Hollweg 

London, x8//» March, 1914 

The Fust Loid ot the Admiralty at yesterday’s sittmg of 
Parliament made a detailed statement in evplamation of the Govern- 
ment’s building progiamme which was presented to the House a few 
days ago 

The total amount of the estimated expenditure is <^51,550, 000 
sterhng Ihe Naval Budget thus shows an increase of £2,740,700 
sterhng as compared with last year's figures 
In the first part of his speech Mi Winston ChuichiU dealt m 
detail with the standaids of estabh^ment which the Groveinmont 
had accepted as a basis Xoi the naval estimates In view of the mass 
of mateiial piescnted by the Mmistci, it will hardly be necessary for 
me to go mto tliis part of his speech I wiU only state that Mr 
Chuichdl laid stress upon the fact that England and Germany m 
drawmg up their building piogiamme had observed a wise modeia- 
tion He mentioned that Grand Admiral von Tirpitz had recently 
expressed a similar opimoii in the Reichstag It would have been 
possible, said Mi Churchill, to have tlie new English ships fimahwi 
eaiher than was at piesent provided for, but the Government had 
deaded on a much slower rate of buddmg m consideration of the 
fact that the development of the German fleet oigamsation had not 
been as rapid as he had two years ago antiapated 
In the second port of lus speech Mr ChurchiU dealt with the 
various pohtical questions which had influenced the new buildmg 
programme He cspcaally dwelt upon the fact that the Govern- 
ment would contmue to adhere to the pimaplc that the Bntish fleet, 
so far as capital ships were concerned, must have a sujicnonty of 60 
per cent ovea: the next strongest mantime Power This pnnaple 
was naturally by no means bmdmg and did not imply an obligation 
of any kmd towards foreign countiics As to the question whether 
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the ships placed at the disposal of the Empire by the Domimons 
should or should not be counted m as aftectmg this 6o per cent 
standard, the Government did not mtend to deade the pomt on 
theoretical lines The Government would contmue to be gmded 
solely by piactical considerations m the execution of its building 
programme An English naval programme had two years ago been 
based on considerations connected with the German plans of con- 
struction In the meantime the New Zealand had become available 
for service m home waters The Malaya had been presented to the 
Bntish Government and theie had been some talk of Canada’s also 
conlnbutmg towards the mcrease of the Imperial fleet The Bntish 
bujldmg programme had not been modified by these facts, as the 
Government after mature consideration had come to the conclusion 
that there was no need for any such change 
Bntam's position m the Mediterranean deserved special considera- 
tion, said Mr Churchill In 1912 the Bntish Cabmet had come to 
the conclusion that Bntish mteiests m the Meditenanean were not 
adequately protected by the cruiser squadron hitherto stationed 
thae It had theiefoie been lesolved to place a squadron of capital 
ships m commission for the Mediterranean at latest by the end of 
1915 This measure had been deaded upon mainly because the 
Government considered it urgently necessary that England should, 
quite mdependently, provide for the piotection of her important 
mterests m the Mediterranean and that she should for the protection 
of these mterests on no account enter mto obligations of an unusual 
character The Admiralty had provided for the commissioning of 
an adequate squadron As the Canadian Aid BiU had not been 
passed, the Bntn^ Government had m the past year laid down 
thiee of the ships belongmg to the 1913-1914 prognmime eight or 
nme months earher than was 01 igmally mtended As the acceptance 
of the Canadian Aid Bill was not to be anliapated this year eitlier, 
the Bntish authonties would again have recourse to the device 
employed last yeai, though on a smaller scale, and agam commence 
building two ships of the 1914 programme as early as possible 
Should Canada not take part next year either, the Admiralty would 
have to make up foi this by speeding up the construction of a ship 
There was, however, a probabihty that Canada would change the 
attitude she had hitherto observed with legard to the fleet question 
Canada had, he said, such important and manifold mterests to safe- 
guard that she ought, at least m part, to adopt measures for her 
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adequate mantime defence If Canada were some time or other 
annexed by the United States, she would doubtless contribute her 
share to the mamtcnance of the American name , if Canada were an 
independent State, she would surely not lag behmd the States of 
South Ameiica m grantmg means for her defence 

Later on m his speech Mr Chm chill dealt with the British position 
m the Pacific Australia and New Zealand, he said, were profoundly 
mterested in Britain’s mamtaining her supremacy at sea No 
European Power could thmk of conquermg Austiaha and New 
Zealand until the Biitish fleet had been destroyed The position 
of supenoiity held by the Bntish fleet m home waters mdirectly 
afforded these two Dommions protection agamst Japan as well 
With the help of her fleet, England could effectually prevent any 
attack of a European Power on Japan Japan theielore derived 
gieat benefit from her aUiance with Great Biitam and had by 
renewmg the treaty shown how highly she valued these advantages 
The Anglo-Japanesc alliance was thciefore a guarantee of the 
secunty of the Biitish possessions m the Pacific and this alliance 
agam was clcaily based on the mamtcnance of Bntish mantime 
supremacy 

Mr Churchill aftcrwaids explamed how the Bntisli Dommions 
could best participate m naval annaments New Zealand, he said, 
had done very wisely m placmg a capital ship at the disposal of the 
Mothci Countiy for service m home waters, for the political situation 
m the Pacific would be decided m European wateis A New Zealand 
ship m Bntish home waters could very effectively play a part m 
suci a struggle, wheieas m Austialian waters it would be thrown 
away On the othci hand, it was quite natuial that tlie Dommions 
should desue to have their ships, of which they were very proud, 
under their own control The wish to pursue a naval pohey built 
up on strategic pimciplcs and at the same time to satisfy the feelings 
of the Dommions had led to the suggestion that an Empire squadron 
should be created which should m regular sequence visit the different 
Dommions For the execution of this plan it was necessary that 
docks and repairing workshops should be established m Canadian, 
Australian and South Afncan waters, so as to lender it possible for 
the Empue squadron to make a prolonged stay there Local 
defence flotiUds would also have to be called mto bemg m the vanous 
Dommions, and these would have to carry out manoeuvres m con- 
junction with the Empire squadion when the latter visited those 
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waters In the third place, the Dominions would also station small 
cruisers m their home waters for the defence of trade If, then, at 
the same time, the Dommions gave capital ships for service with the 
Empire squadron, the mterest of the Dommions m the fleet would 
he developed and at the same time a step would be taken towards 
the creation of a uniform force which w ould benefit all the Dommions 
At the close of his speech Mr Churchill emphasised the fact that 
the mamtenance of England's supenonty at sea was a life and death 
question foi the nation In other countnes the navy had far less 
impoitant tasks to fulfil than was the case m England The British 
fleet had not only to imdertake almost exclusively the defence of 
the country, but had also to protect the commeice of the Mother 
Coimtry, spiead os it was over the whole globe, as the Mother 
Country was unable to supply its population with foodstuffs grown 
withm its own borders Only by possessing a strong fleet was 
England able to enjoy undistuibed possession of hei overseas 
colomes, to have a voice m the regulation of mteniational affaus 
and effectively to contnbute towaids the mamtenance of peace 


To The SECREfARY of Staie for Foreign Affairs 
Herr von Jagow 

London, loth May, 1914 

I coidiaUy agree with what you wnte about the visit of the 
fleet But please no coups de thedlre, for that soit of thmg is 
thoroughly distasteful to the English We are rather mclmcd to 
overdo thmgs and this would be dangerous People here don't 
want any frdtemismg that might give offence m Pans, while, as we 
have just seen, the English wiU avoid anythmg that might be taken 
exception to m Germany 

To judge by what I hear, Churchill now seems mclmed to make 
one of the party, and will probably come on board his yacht, accom- 
panied by a few Sea Lords and his beautiful and charmmg wife ^ 

^ In my leports there is no mention of a possible visit of Sir Edwaid Grey 
at Kiel , on the other hand in a pnvate letter to the Secretary of State, Herr 
von Jagow, dated 26th May, I again referred to ChurohiH's visit, and also to 
the rex)ort8 cmrent in London conoermnff a new German Navy Bill that was 
projected * It is said heie that Chiurohiil will not be going to Iviel with the 
othm He recently dined ■aith ns, togesther with his wife and mother, but 
made no mention of the afiair to me I took good care not to Irroach the 
su^ect to him I only said to hib mother, who was sitting next mo at table, 
and who rave me a hint that he would piobably not be gomg to Kiel, that we 
naturally had not invited him, but that should he decide to come, he xm^t ^ 
sure of a cordial reception He has of late been very friendly to mo and is 
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Provided that too much foohsh talk is not mdulged m and that 
we are tactful and keep withm bounds, the affair ought not to turn 
out so badly Churchill is an exceedingly aafty fox and is sure to 
try to spring some proposal or other on us I hope you will stay at 
Kiel throughout the visit and that you will succeed m answering 
him evasively or m gettmg the matter shelved In other respects 
Churchill IS qmte pleasant and without doubt a personality As a 
pohtician he is somewhat fantastic and unrehable He is much 
flanker to me now than he used to be I think he has overcome his 
distiust of us, a distrust that until a short time ago characterized 
most of the piesent pohticians They like Bcthmann, you and me, 
and they have calmed down France was, and still is, the sensitive 
spot, hei preservation being legaided heic as an lom , I warn you 
above all agamst any measures that might be mteipreted as a 
challenge to the French Such a thing would at once cause a 
complete revulsion of feelmg * 

Oui relations with England arc as good as they ix)ssibly can be 
To ask moie would 1x5 both unwise and futile After all, tlieic is 
nothmg in which they arc not ready to mt ct us halfway 

I gieatly regret om icfusal to x>ubhsh tlie Colonial licaty and 
should like to propose that we rctuin to tlie subject befoic long I 
am afiaid that otheiwise the whole busmess will fall tluough The 
impression made on the public by such a treaty would ceitainly be 
a good one The Treaty of Windsoi can, of couise, be seived up 
with the necessary sauce 

less reticent and loservcrl tlian foimcily Should he go to luol after all, I 
cannot imagine that it vriU do any harm, unless ^vo start discussing unnecessary 
Btutf with him I could perhaps gi%c him Lo understand that it would tie 
better for him not to rof( i to the naval liohday or othci nonsense of that land 
What seems to me far mr)rc dangerous would bo if the Ualtenborgor wuo to 
be of the party, not only on account of his fiiendship with Prmco Homnch 
but also because ho, as a Gorman and as a naval man, might Icam more than 
was desirable J should have no serious objection to Churchill’s being present, 
should he annoum e hi& intention of coming, provided Ibo afiair did not end in 
pique or m gush Noithci contingency is, I confess, altogcthor impossible 
There was, by the way, quite utently some anMcty at the Foreign Olhce 
about an alleged bupploment to the German I<lavy Bill I yxicU, who is in 
Grey’s conhdcnce, had a talk with mo shortly afterwards I replied that I 
could assure him that our naval ai moments would not go beyond the limits 
set down in the Navy Bill and Uial there couW bo no question of our over- 
stepping these hmits Oui naval attache confirms my view on this pomt 
and assures mo that lirpiU Loo has no intention of going biyond the Navy 
ISill Anything provided for in the Navy Bill, anything in fact that does not 
represent some new arldiUonal item, will be at ceptod calmly hoie Wo must 
stick to that Now demands in the form of a bupplomontary Bill would, 
however, prodne e rostivonoss and bad fochng among those in auihonty hoic and 
would be likely to undo all that we liavc lattcily adnoved ' {Author’s Note ) 
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1 should hke to speak a word of warning, too, against carping and 
wrangling d la Zanzibai By such methods nothing is achieved 
They merely serve to create lU-feelmg , besides, the mterpretation 
of the term ' protectorate ' m Africa is from a Constitutional stand- 
pomt extremely elastic Especially m consideration of our own 
mtentions for the future, it is important to keep the English m a 
good humour and not to take such treaties too literally 
They give me to undeistand here, that they would rather His 
Majesty did not come to England this year The position m home 
pohtics and the impcndmg elections make, it must be confessed, a 
good excuse People here wish to be left m peace as much as 
possible, both m Court matters and m politics, and to co^peiate 
with us on this basis The latei he comes the better George finds 
him somewhat overwhelming too 

Lichnowsky 


Thirteenth Section 
ENGLAND IN A EUROPEAN WAR 
To The Imperial Chancellor von Bethuann-Hollweg 

London, yd Decendier, 1912 

Lord Haldane called on me to-day and discussed the pohtical 
situation with me During oui long conversation he repeatedly 
dwelt on the necessity of amving at some compromise between the 
conflictmg mtercsts m the Balkan crisis, as no one could foresee the 
possible consequences of warlike comphcations mto which one or 
more of the great Powers might be drawn England was unre- 
servedly'fn favour of peace , nobody m this country wanted war, 
he said, if on economic giounds alone But m the case of a general 
European mix-up, such as might easily arise should Austria mvade 
Serbia, ^ould Serbia refuse to yield to persuasion and evacuate the 
Adriatic coast occupied by her, it was scarcely possible that Great 
Bntam could look on as an idle spectator 
I rephed that I would not put the question to him whether that 
was equivalent to saying that England would m that case take up 
arms against us He rephed that that was cei tainly not a necessary, 
though it might be a possible, consequence of a war, between the 
two Contmental groups The roots of English poUcy, he said, lay 
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in the opinion that was generally held that the eqmhbnum of the 
two gioups should be more 01 less mamtamed Under no aicum- 
stances, therefore, could England tolerate the overthrow of the 
Flench, a result that he, as a great admirer of our army and of our 
mihtaiy aiiangements, antiapated with some ceitamty F.ngianH 
could not affoid after a French defeat to face a homogeneous Conti- 
nental group under the leadership of a smgle Power, nor did she 
mtend to do so 

Should Geiniany thcrcfoie be drawn mto the quancl by Austria 
and thus come to blows with France, currents would arise in England 
which no Government could withstand and the consequences of 
which were quite incalculable The theory of the balance of power 
of the two gioups formed, he said, an a-uom foi England’s foreign 
pohey and had led to hci lajy^toohement with France and Russia 
He could assure me tliat people m England were anxious for the best 
possible lelations witli Gumany and the reception given for eA,rTnplr> 
to the statements of Your Excellency and to Herr von Kidorlen’s 
speech m the Reichstag, as well as to my iccent speech at the Royal 
Soaety’s banquet, must convince mo of the coiicctncss of this view 
Nor would anyone in this countiy wash to make war as long as there 
were no Euioixian complications The icsults of a European war 
were, he said, quite incalrulablc, and if such a war look place, he 
could not guarantee an3dhmg at all 

Lord Haldane m the course of his icmarks lefciicd to the policy 
of Sir Edward Giey and to the pioposal he liad made Everyone 
knows that I^id Haldane and tlie Fuieign Secretary are mtimate 
fnends and that Sir Edward often slays with him for months at a 
time He told me tliat Sir Edward was domg his utmost to act as 
mediator and caicfuUy avoided appealing as a partisan of the 
Entente group in tins misis Lord Haldane is of opmion that 
the suggested prehnunaxy conference will foice tlic Russians and the 
Austrians to come forward with tangible proposals, a tlung they 
have not yet done lie suggests London as the most suitable place 
for sudi a confcicnce In the meanwhile, howevei, everythmg 
shoxdd be avoided that might tend to a sharp simdonng of t]^ two 
groups or, as he puts it, that nnght lend to ‘ hatden the groups ’ 
The gioups must latlicr as far as possible be allowed to become 
' gclatmous ' 


LicimowsKY 
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To The Imperial Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg 

London, 25th March, 1913 

As already reported Lord Hugh Cecil m the debate on the 
speech from the Throne recently asked the Prime Minister whether 
there were any secret agreements between England and any othei 
Power which would force Great Bntam to take part in a Contmental 
war The Prune Mmister rephed with a formal declaration that no 
such agieements existed 

Yesteiday Mr Kmg asked Mr Asqmth m the House of Commons 
whether England's foreign pohey was at present bound by treaties, 
agreements or obligations of any kmd m consequence of which 
Bntish mili tary foices would be obhgcd under certain conditions to 
take part in mihtary operations on the Contment Mr Asquith 
answered that there were no obligations of any sort which would 
bmd England to co-operate m any war, m other words, if war bioke 
out between European Powers, there were no unpublished treaties 
m existence which could hampei the freedom of the Government or 
the Parliament m coming to a decision as to whethei or not Great 
Bntam should take pait m a wai The use that would be made of 
naval or mihtary forces m the event of the Government and Parha- 
ment lesolving to take part m a woi could, however, for obvious 
reasons, not be made the subject of a pubhc declaration in advance 

To-day's Time^ discusses the above utterance of the Pnme Mmistei 
in a form that cleaily shows that the journal is repioducmg the views 
of people m authonty here with regard to England's position m a 
European war The statements contamed m the Tune^ comade 
with the views that I have lepeatedly had the honour to commumcate 
with regard to this question, and they are desciving of special atten- 
tion as they give an exact picture of the gmdmg pimuples of foreign 
pohey The Times says that England is as firmly resolved as ever 
to mamtam the balance of powei m Europe, this being of vital 
interest for Great Britain Any serious attack made with the object 
of destrosnng the balance of power would certainly meet with the 
opposition not only of British diplomacy, but if neccssaiv of Bntish 
arms, and this not as a consequence of diplomatic obligations but 
essentially as an act of self-defence In the last few yeai s there had 
been more than one occasion, says the paper, relening apparently 
to Agadir, when such a state of thmgs seemed to thieatcn In 
every such contingency. Great Bntam has icsolutely placed heiself 
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on the side of the thieatened Powers Should cucumstances again 
arise that might menace the balance of powei m Europe, Gieat 
Biitain's attitude would be the same She is a permanent member 
of the group to which she belongs, smce this is a s%ne qad non of the 
balance of power m tlie two gioups winch her vital mterests demand 
The papci concludes by saymg that it does not beheve that this 
basis of Bntish policy can possibly give use to misunderstandmgs 
cither in England or elscwhcie Liciinowsky 

To The Foreign OrtiCL London, 6 th Augmt , 1913 

Accoiding to to-day's 7 imts Loid Haldane ycsteiday made 
the followmg state m(*nt We have no alliances I admit, however, 
that one daic not ignrjie tlic gioups that are forming, especially m 
makmg forecasts for the futuie Our relitions with the countiies 
belongmg to the othoi gioup aie of the most fiiendly iiatuie I 
hope they may remain so I lx hevc that withm the gioups them- 
selves there is an inclination to enter into closer relations 
Fiom tins one may deduce that I oid Haldane meant that the 
differences lx'twc<*ii the individual gioups wcio gradually dis- 
appearing In saymg this be no doubt was alluchng to the improved 
Anglo-Gennan lelations His declaration that I^ngland had no 
aUianccs is ui complete* accoid with tlie declarations of the Piime 
Minister on tlie same qm stioii made m the House of Commons on 
loth March of tins yeai As I h.ivc icpcatedly stated, England has 
no need of any deiinite contiactual iclationsliip with France, as she 
will, even witliout a pact, undei all circumstances piotect the 
French sliould we attack lhc*m On the other hand, she will in 
the same way entl(‘a\oui to die<k any inclination on tlie part of 
the Ficnch to mdulge in a wax of levenge 
As legards Mr Ascputli's speech on the question of a tunnel under 
the Channel, he coiifin(*d himself to chscussuig the new factors that 
have recently infliu‘nct(l oxpcxts m revisuig the foimex negative 
attitude ot the Bntish (Iroveiiiincnt The most important of these 
new factois, he said, was the ' cstablislimont of our friendship with 
France on a sohd and, as 1 Ixilicvc, unshakable foundation ' 

Neither m these stat(*ments nor m the uttcianc(‘S of the Lord 
Chancellor urn 1 see any icfercnce to any kmd of agreement, 
cspccully os the Mmister mimediatcly aftciwards lemarkcd that 
Loid Wolsclc*y's opposition to tlic tunnel was Ixised m pait on the 
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theoretical possibility of a French attack, but that this danger had 
completely vanished as a result of the excellent and cordial lelations 
that had existed between England and Fiance ever smce the con- 
clusion of the agreement of 1904, that is to say, for nearly ten 

Lichnowsky 

To The Imperil Chancellor \on Bethmann-Hollweg 

London, 19/A Februaty , 1914 

The repoit of our naval attache here, discussing whether 
there is m existence an agreement between England and France, to 
take effect m the event of a war undeitaken in common agamst 
Geimany and the Tnple Alliance, the said agreement lefeirmg to 
assistance to be lendered to each other by the two fleets, touches 
the spheie of pohtics m so far as Captain von Mueller mentions the 
apparent contiadiction between the alleged agreements supposed to 
have been come to between the naval and mihtaiy authonties on 
both sides and the well-known formal decknations of the Bntish 
Government Without wishmg to go into the question as to whether 
it IS probable that m view of the possible collaboration of the two 
fleets, a plan has been agreed upon, I should like to pomt out that 
even should such a plan have boon agieed, I should regard such an 
agreement as compatible with the official declarations of the Bntish 
Government, for m the case of such an agreement we are concerned 
prmapally with the question of whethei any obhgation has been 
undertaken by England to come to the help of hei French friends m 
case of a war with Germany That such an obligation docs not 
exist m the form of a treaty is to my mmd beyond all doubt It is 
foieign to the Bntidi character, and especially to the nature of the 
men at present m power, dehbciately to make a pubhc statement 
tliat IS untrue It is moreover foieign to the disposition of the 
present Government to burden itself with new secret treaties, 
especially m a question of such importance for the future of the 
country Nor is there any logical necessity for England to bmd 
herself by treaty to lend assistance, seemg that France is well aware 
that no Bntish Government, as T have repeatedly pomted out, could 
permit Fiance to be humihated a second time and her temtory 
diminished The Fiench know, moieovci, that England, m order to 
luamtam some sort of eqmhbxium of groups on the Contment, will 
under all circumstances hold a protectmg hand over France On the 
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other hand, tlie English know perfectly well that the French would 
use any favourable opportunity to leconquer Alsace-Loiraine with 
or without a wiitten treaty, but without the suppoit of Russia they 
would never ventuie into a wai with us It is thus obvious that 
neither the Fiench noi the Enghsh feel the need of a treaty For 
us it can be a mattei ol indifference whether such a treaty exists or 
not, as in the case of a ivai with Fiance we should, in eithei con- 
tingency, have to icckon with the fact that the Bntish fleet will 
protect Fiance As, howcvei, the maintenance of peace and of 
the status quo m Imiope coincides with British inteiests, and as 
England for this if foi no othci reason will seek to prevent a Conti- 
nental war out ol f( ai It st she herself lx; diawn into it, the question 
of wilt till! an .in.iiigeinent exists lx tween the two Admiralties, 
definmg their activities in Hit cast of then having to ctillaboiate, is 
one of mere tin oietical iinixutance It would, at any rate, bo very 
rcmaikablt' if no such exchange of ideas had yet taken place 

Lichnowsky 


I'onRrtFNTii SEcnoN 
riin GI-UMAN DTiFANCE BITX 

To Thl Imw-kial Ciianoi'Lloh von Bi-rnMANN-HoriwEG 

London, 5th Jime, 1913 

The violmt eontitiveisy now going on in France alwut the 
re-mtioduction of the tliiee years’ mihtary semeo system has 
brought m its tnim a liei ce anti-German agitation Here in England 
these occuiicnces aie Ixung lollowotl with closest mteiest Both the 
Daily News and Leadti aiitl the Westminster Gajette to-day pnbhsh 
leadmg aiticlc's dealing with this topic Both papers declare that 
the bnnging in ol the hreuch Bill is due to Russian instigation, and 
that this Imc of action had olieady bixai decided on Ix'forc the German 
Army Bill was 1 iroiigh t m At the close of its ai tide the Westminster 
Gazette points out tlut tlie majoiity of the hrench nation w in favour 
of peace and that in loanee, as m England, most people see that a 
temponuy vietoiy would not mean a permanent success The 
Flench know v« ly well, too, s«i3is the lupci, that their neighbouis 
aie peacefully disposed and that I<r<mce m a war of aggression could 
not leckon on getting assistance Liciinowskv, 
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To Thil Imperial Chancellor von BErHMANN-HoLLWEO 

London, 2 *jth December, 1913 
In a confidential conversation with a member of the Pi css, 
M Caillau\ stated that people had quite unjustly repiesented him 
as an enemy of England's and as an opponent of a cordial under- 
standing between Fngland and Fiance His views on the inter- 
pretation that ought to be put on the Entente differed somewhat, 
he confessed, from those of his piedecessors m office, but his views 
were at least sliared by the President of the Repubhe The Entente 
had looked too much hke a tutellc Fiance must be allowed com- 
plete libcity of action and be m a position to airange her policy 
pnmanly to sml her own mtercsts Sii Fiancns Bertie, the Biitish 
Ambassador, was contmually meddhng m questions of France’s 
mtemal pohey Tins could not be tolerated Should this sort of 
thing again occur, he would complam to Sir Edward Giey 
Passmg over to the question of official appointments, M Caillaux 
m answer to a question put by the jouraahst said that it ceitamly 
was mtended to iccall M Cambon fiom London, but it was necessary 
m the case of a man of M Gambon’s eminence and past achieve- 
ments to show a certain amount of consideration One could not 
turn him out at a moment’s notice M Caillaux thought that a 
smtable successor might be found m M Jusserand or M Banere 
The latter spoke excellent English and had many fnends m England 
The repoits concerning the appomtment of M de Margcne to St 
Petersbmg weie to be accepted with caution He himself thought 
that General Lyautcy would be a good man for Russia 
These utterances of the Fiench Mmistei of Fmance appear to 
bear the stamp of genmneness and show that his dislike of the Bntish 
Ambassadoi at Pans is still as strong as evci Ihe tmpopulanty 
of M Caillaux m English Government arcles and m the British 
Press is not, as the Geiman Press often assumes, due so much to his 
attempt to get nd of the Moiocco question by means of the Congo 
Treaty with Germany as to his vanous colhsions with Sir Franas 
Bertie which came to a head when Caillaux declared that he ' didn’t 
care a hang ’ foi the Entente cordiale, an expression that mduced the 
Bntish Ambassador to lodge a complamt with the President Sir 
Fiancis Bertie, both m his official reports and m his mtercourse with 
the Pans conespondents of the big English newspapers, has smee 
that tune been untumg m his efforts to pamt M CaiUaux as black 
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as possible Ihe Bnlish Ambossadoi has, it is dear, made M 
CaiUaux's wish to lemove M Paul Cambon from London the subject 
of his ofiiaal dispatches, foi Mr Asquith a few days ago told an 
acquamtance that theic weic people m Pans who would like to see 
M Cambon ousted fiom Ins post, but M Cambon was an important 
man, one who could not br dismissed without due consideration, and 
the Caillau\ Mimstiy would piobably be much too shorthved foi 
the realisation of its plans in this ducction Lichnowski 


Fll lU NIIl SH IION 
KUSSO-GJil<M\N RJi-LAlIONS 

To IlIL Im1»LK1\L CUANCLILOK von Bi lIIMVNN-IIOLLWtO 

I ONiiON, loth March, igi/| 

To-day’s loading aitide in the I ones headed ' What docs it 
mean ? ’ deals with the Ihess campaign th<it has recently been 
started in tlic (icimaii I'ress against Russia This article may be 
regarded as giving a good jiictiuc of tlie mood pioduccd m England 
by these nowsp.»per attacks No one knows exactly how to cxplam 
the bclhcose nott stiuik against the Triple Entente and espeaally 
agamst Russu At any lato, a certain uncasmess is felt at the 
enigmatic tone adopted by the Geiman Press The conclusion 
ainved at by the 7 tnias is vciy significant and I can only express my 
complete agioemcnt with tins jomiial when it saj^ that if theie weie 
anything specially calculated to draw closet the bonds of the Triple 
Entente and help tlie Fieiich to get theu three jraars' service, no 
more clfective means could be di'vised than the kind of article that 
IS being permitted to appear at the present tune m the German 
Press I might foi my patt add that if our Icadmg newspapers 
contmue to write m the bullying tone that they have fallen mto of 
late, everytlung tliat has beeu acliicved m the direction of an improve- 
ment m Anglo-Geiman relations will veiy soon again be scattered to 
the winds, and tliat no jicrsonal influence of any kmd whatever will 
theu be able to pi event British statesmen from becoming closer 
fiiends than evui with Fiance and Russu Distiust of our foreign 
policy and distiust of the smcciity of om will for peace cannot but 
once mote lead to an alienation of the two peoples 

LlCHNOWSKt 
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To The Imperul Chanceixor von Bethmann-Hollweg 

London, loth March , 1914 

In the course of a lengthy confidential conversation with Sir 
Edward Grey, the Geiman Press campaign at present being waged 
by some of out newspapeis against Russia came up foi discussion 
I mentioned that as lai as I knew offiaal relations between the two 
Governments were of a thoioughly fiicndly nature and that smee 
the question oi the Mihtary Mission had been settled nothing had 
ocemred to give nse to ill-feehng I therefore surmised that no 
exaggerated importance was to be attached to the utterances of 
mdividual oigans of German public opmion, and that our Press 
was perhaps infected with a touch of the nervousness to which the 
Austrians were so prone when commentmg upon Russian affairs 
It was natural enough, I said, that the stiong Russian armaments 
and the maease m the numbei of troops on the western fiontier had 
caused uneasiness and weie inteipretcd as omens of unfriendly 
mtentions Sir Edward told me that neither from the reports of 
the Ambassadoi noi fiom those of the mihtary attach^ noi indeed 
liom mformation received from any othei souicc, had he got the 
impression that thcie was any change m Russia's attitude towards 
us and least of all that any hostile intentions were being fostered by 
her He could thciefore see not the faintest cause to justify the 
apprehensions alluded to Ihc maease m the numbers of tlic 
Russian troops were a sequel to the maease m population and there 
weie no thieatening intentions of any kmd behmd this mcrease 
Should the utterances referred to not be m agi cement with German 
official opmion, the Foragn Office would doubtless find an oppor- 
tumty m the debate on the estimates to define the position of the 
Government 

The whole convasation was caniccl on between us m lUi easy and 
fiicndly tone and I think I succeeded to some extent m rumovmg 
the painful impression made by the utterances m question 

Lichnowsky 
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Si .11 1 Mil Su lion 

IHE RlISSO -1 N(.I ISII N\VAh (ONVIiNJION ANU IHF 
ENlI*NlIi I'KIiViflL'S 10 lIJi: WOlUJ) WAR 

To The Impi-riai CriXNcrtioE vov Bi iiimann-Hoilwlg 

Lomjon, xyth April, 1914 

A Bnhsli jouniiilist to-day visitod Sii W lyircll to ask him 
foi some gtneial oulliuos loi the guidautc ol the Biitish Press 
durmg the foithcommg visit of the King and Queen to Pans 
Accoiding to the stiiLlly confidential lepoit givim me hy my infor- 
mant, Sir Ldwaid (jiiys pnvalc seiictaiy liad e\piosscd himiielt 
somc'what to tlio following idfitt 

The Entente with hiancc* had .lusen out of the agiecmcnt ol the 
yc'ai 1904 and the pohlual tveiits that followed Sn Eclwaid Grey 
had ficquenlly discussi'd Iht scope and sigiiifir,incc of that iclation- 
ship m public speeclus Ihesc speeches should be used by the 
Piess as A basis 'J lit newsjiaiH is should as fai .is ixjssiblc avoid any 
mention ol thud Poweis in discussmg Iheii Majesties’ visit to 
Pans , above all theic should be no aUusions that could be mtei- 
picted to signify th.it the Entente 01 the visit to Pans had a pomt 
directed against any otlici Powei whatevei I his was in no wise 
the case llic h'nteiite by no nK.iiis jni vented England from 
enteiing into fiienclly iihitums with st.ites outside it Fiance had 
oliitially nevei given it to lx* undeistood that slie wislicd to liave a 
wntttn tieaty with linghuicl Ilieic* were, howevci, signs that 
Flench mihtaiy ciicles consicleied a milihiry convention desirable 
Sucli a thing, howevei , was piobaldy out of the question, as a mihtaiy 
convention always included a ixilitical tie of one kmd or another 
Most Continental aitics quite foigot tliat Great Bntam no longa 
had tlie sole voice in niilitaiy <ind naval cpic'stions, but that the whole 
Bi itish Enipue sLired the losponsibility, and tlut tlie Bntish C^bmet 
must therefore m the widc’st vmse take into account the wiUics and 
needs of the Domuiions The 7 muss had in tlu* last few days felia- 
tously expressed this standpoint in a leading (U±Lcle which might 
lx* u^sed by otliei lujx'is The letter fiom the Fiench Ptofessot 
Ijivisse, published lu the 2 muss, contained alisolutoly mistaken 
conceptions concerning the natuic of the luitimtc These were the 
views of a hiench Chauvinist and fortmiatoly did not represent 
those of really authoritative circles m Fiance Lichnowskv 
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To The Imperial Chancellor von Beiiimann-Hollwlg 

London, i8/A April , 1914 

In a lettei published in the T wies of the i6tli April, the well- 
known French histoiian, M Ernst Lavisse, has e\picssed his views 
at considerable length on the significance, effects and aims of the 
Anglo-French Entente While laying stress on the peaceful objects 
of the Entente, M Lavisse at the same time emphasises the desiia- 
bility of strengthenmg the fnendly lelations between England and 
France In cautious language he ciiticises England's lukewarmness 
and refers to the heavy saciifices that France is called upon to make 
m nnhtary directions and asks whether the time has not come for 
England to develop her land forces He compares the mihtary 
preparedness of the Triple Alliance witli that of the Tuple Entente 
m case of war and expresses the conviction that the Bntish and 
French mihtary and naval authonties aic m touch and that they 
have fixed their plans m common, but expresses doubt as to whether 
England has similar connections with Russia In a caic fully 
wntten leadmg article, the Tuiics of the same issue discusses the 
professor's ciiticisms 

England, sa 5 rs the article, likewise recognises the dangers 
threatenmg the Entente Poweis, but docs not legaid these cLuigcrs 
as so inmunent or so inevitable An unjustified attack on France 
wiU alwaj^ find England on the side of her frund 

The jmpci declmes to discuss the question of England's mihtary 
preparedness and diplomatic attitude on the giomid that these 
questions must be leserved foi discussion between tlic two Govern- 
ments At the same time the journal defends England agamst the 
leproach of lukewarmness and expresses the conviction that England 
would m a just cause fight as courageously as histoiy shows she has 
done m the past 

Naturally, says tlie aiticle, the Bntish nation must fust be con- 
vinced of the justification and necessity of such a stiuggle It 
would never give its approval to a pieventive or an aggressive war 
It feels no hatred towoids any otliti nation and has no wish to 
wrong another nation The British Empue could, moieovei, only 
act as a whole, that is to say, witli the express consent and suppoit 
of its overseas Dominions, Dominions wluch could only be moved 
to entertam the idea of wax by the conviction that wiong had been 
done The Dommions supported the policy of tlie Entente because 
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it bei vcd the cause ol peace, but if the roots f)f the Entente were to be 
strengthened, it would ha\ e to icmam tiuc to the piinciples on which 
it was founded 

M LavisseS letter and the article in the Ttmes liave, both in 
England and abioad, given nse to comment in the Press This 
comment agam shows, as was to be expected, that English public 
opmion is most strongly opposed to any suggestion of givmg to the 
Entente the charactci of an alliance 

In a leading aitiele tlic Daily News to-day shaqdy protests agamst 
the efforts that aie being made in certain quarters m France to 
exploit the King's visit for Chauvinistic and anti-Gciman mtiigues 
that arc mtended to sei ve pai ty aims The ICidical journal declaies 
m opposition to M Lavissc’s statements concerning the mihtary 
co-operation of the Entente Powers that Ibitisli public opmion 
will toleiatc no such tiling as a militaiy and naval alliance with 
Fiance, while the meie sugg(‘stion of such an alliance with Russia 
would raise a stoini of indignation that would swt'ep away the 
Government guilty of such aconccption The Entcnteism England's 

eyes not an allnuu e , it is not duected against Geimany and has no 
wish to be (‘xclusiv(‘ No leasonable man m England, says the 
paper, has any dc‘sii(» to eneomage the Fieneh hotheads who are 
unwillmg to let the quaiiel with Germany die down 
Manifest(X‘s lik<' those of M Lavisse and similar wi iters m the 
French Piess wliuh leveal Fiance's mtention of Irymg to bimg 
fiiendly pnssure to l>cai on JCngland to mduce her to strengthen 
hei annuls and to (*ntei into a more bnidmg contiait are undei 
piesent ciicumstiUices Ixiimd to meet with a lebulf in England It 
IS a piece of slicei tictlcssness to renew such attempts on the very 
eve of tlic King’s visit, says the papei 
I am confidi ntially informed tliat M Lavissc's lettei has displeased 
the Bntish (}ov(*nim(mt The Fiench Embassy in London too is 
anytliing but edilu^d at this rather disagieeable prelude to the 
King's visit to the Fiendi capital 

Lie IINOWSKY 


To liih Imp^riai Ciiancplior von BrniMANN-IIoiawEG 

London, 20th April, 1914 

The liiidical Lett m England continues to piotest ongnly 
against Piof(»ssot Lavissc's views on the iiatuic of the Anglo-P’rench 
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lelationship as revealed m his letter to the Turns The Nation, 
which leflects the views of these cucles, denounces, although m a 
tone somewhat less brusque than that used by the Daily New^, any 
attempt to give the undeistandmg with France the chaiacter of a 
militaiy alliance 

Mr Gaivin who all along lias been among the wannest suppoiters 
of the Entente, publishes m the Observer an article that is con- 
spicuous foi its moderation and which may be rcgaided as ficsh 
pioof of the admuable disciplme obseived by the Bntish Picss at 
important moments This journalist, who is generally known foi 
his vehemence, pomts out that England and France arc this week 
about to lenew then fncndship After a slioii icview of the effects 
that the undeistandmg between England and Fiance has already 
had on European pohtics, m whidi he emphasises tlie impiovemciit 
of the position in Egypt and the better feelmg between the Ficnch 
and English m Canada, he insists that the existing fncndship 1 x»- 
tween the two countiies prevents neither of them fiom sc'iking 
closer fiiendly lelations wntli thud coimtncs Fdi above all politiu*] 
results of the Entente, howevei, must be placed the cultunil lesults, 
results which have made it possible for each nation to hv pc rmeatecl 
and stimulated by the sjmit of the other 

Piofessoi Lavisse's lettei was, as I am confidentially informed, 
planned befoiehand and carefully woikcd out by a gioup of iuench 
pohtiaans who expected great lesults from it Extiacts from it 
foimd theu way some foui weeks befoie its pubhcation into the 
hands of Bntish jornnahsts I leain from vaiious sourcc*& that 
the letter has met with an unfavourable leccpLion m oHiual cucles 
heie Sir W T3nTell told a lehable infonnant of inme that it was 
not at all in kcepmg with the natuic of fiiendship publicly to discuss 
befoie a visit the advantages which the two fiiends might leap 
fi om their relalionship Once f i lends began to reckon up beforehand 
what advantages their good iclations would biing tliem, it was an 
sign that theu fiiendship was m a bad vmy Licunowsky 

To The Imperial Ciianci^ltor von Beiiimann-Hoilwtg 

London, 22nd April, 191^ 

In the past few days almost all the Icadmg London papeis 
have published lengthy ai tides conccinmg the significance of the 
visit of His Majesty the King to Pans 
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The tono of tli< ai lit Its is, ,1, thr dtnunds, foi the most 

pait a roiclul oiu iMuphasis is laid 011 the* fact that the fuendly 
reUlions between tlie two coiinluis duiiiif,^ the ten ycais of the 
Entente have biought tlu* Kn/^hsh aiidhunc h naticms closci together, 
so that then jicJitical rollaboiation is no longc r liasid meicly on the 
will ol the two (dbincts but on that of the two peoples The 
splcndoui of tlic jiKpauitions J*aiis has inach foi the icceplion of 
the King and Oiieeu lirids waini woids ol ajipi relation 
In simumiig up tii< i( stilts of tlu ^nglo-hiench Entente policy it 
IS pointed out that it has above all hcli»e*d to preseive the peace of 
Europe and that its piincipal funt lion is to contiime to do so 
Piofessoi I a\iss( 's htlei to tlu I imts .uid siiiiilai c\piossions of 
opinion jiublislied in tlu* luciu li Ihes'- h^ive on tlu othei hand served 
to put the JSritish I’kss on its guard, as is to bt seen in eeutain 
somewhat cool < cjiniiu nts 

The idOii of (onveiting Die I'nteiite into «i formal alliance fails 
to lind sui)|)oit in tlu* Itatling iiewspapi'is of eithei Paity, and is 
politely but finiilv ic^jet fi d wlu n vei nuiitioued In cleat terms 
it IS deilared th.it hngland is n<*i(hu aide noi willing to give her 
supi«)it to any .igf';iessiv<* ])oh(y on tlu* ])art of hei lu(*neh fiiends 
Oil the othei hiind, support is pionus<‘d to hi ante in the evt'nt of 
hei having t*) d< Inul luisill against an iin]UsliJiefl attack The 
niaiiiteiinnc (* ol the baluui* of power and ol the status quo on the 
(ontuunt appiMis iifj(*sli as tlu iiiiun objeitive of England’s con- 
tinental jHihcy No se*rM‘t is made of Jinglaiid’s dismcimation to 
be drawn into ( online ntal sr|Ual)l>I( s 
Many papeis emphasise* tlu* Jac t that the Lntcnte has no hostile 
inteiitions tow.inls any otlu'i Powei, that it is not at all exclusive 
and leave*s its membeis Jiec to eiitei into close*! relations with 
tlmd Powers 

Ihe geueial impression given Iry these ai tide's m the Piess is 
one of fuendly < oidiality mingled with a ccstam iese*i vc Of actual 

enthusiasm there is not the* f.nntesl Irate 
I slioulcl like espei'ially to thaw attention to the* noteworthy 
utteinnces ol the* If tshnmskr (uudh, a paiier that is close*Iy asso- 
ciated with th(* (rovt'inuK'nt 

Ihc ]ouinal regn*ts the iiiisunclex standings with Goimany that 
had oiistsi at an esuher pe*iiocl on account of the fuemdly rdations 
bctwc'cm Fiftiuc* and (In many, and points out tliat the English 
sponsoih oi tlu* JCntenle had nevei conceived it as a leap into the 
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aiena of European imdIiIks, any moic than they did to-day More 
lecently occasion had aiiscn to sliow that Anglo-Fiench Iiicndship 
was quite compatible with a friendly attitude towards Geimany 
on the part of England England, sa5^ the paper, will be domg 
its fnends and neighbours the greatest seivicc by makmg it perfectly 
clear that her power and mfluence will be employed to prevent 
attacks and to frustrate any pohey of aggiession no mattoi from 
what side such aggiession may come 

Liciinowsky 


To The Imperivl Cuvnceixor von Beihmwn-Hoilweg 

London, zyth Ap 7 il , 1914 

After a short week-end foUowmg on the Pans visit. Sir 
Edwaid Grey returned early this morning to London and intends 
to go away agam on Thursday foi a few days' hshmg The aisis 
here and his stay m Pans have somewhat mlciftied with his spoit 
This moining he sent word that he would like to see me 
He Tvas obviously anxious to talk to me about Pans and the 
impressions he had leceived theie, in older to pi event the impression 
being formed that his wish to icmaui in fnendly touch with us had 
m any way suffered fiom contact with French influences With 
his usual geniality he told me about his cxponcnccs, about the 
tremendous cordiahty of the leception and the model behaviour 
of the aowds, whose enthusiasm had suipasscd all expectations 
Their Majesties had been deeply touched by the homage paid them 
and the delightful gaiety of the Parisians left a most pleasant 
memoiy behmd 

Concemmg the aclual busmess transacted, he said that m the 
fiist place the Greek Note had been discussed, iind that he had found 
the gieatesl readmess to fall m with oui proposals Foi the rest, 
he had found the French as fai as politics wcie concerned m a calm 
and thoroughly pacifist mood and without any Chauvinist leanings 
This state of things had proved very helpful toi his work at Pans 
He seemed to be more than satisfied with the n^sult of his Pans 
visit, but the slate of internal aJTaiis theic pleased him less In 
view of the maeasmg difficulties he thmks it unlikely that the new 
elections can be defeired till next year , the dissolution of the 
French Chamber was, he thought, to be expected at no very distant 

LicnNowsK\ 
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To lUL ImPI RIAF (lI^N(Un)R \f)v Ui i IIM VNN-IIolLWLCt 

London, Zf)th ip } il , 1914 

In llip lloiis( oJ ( oinnion*. yc*st< iday Su Itdwaid Grey was 
asked wliethei he ^\as awaio that a (l( ni.ind luid recently been made 
that tlie tliiee Ent(nt< Po\\(is slionld (o-opciate moic closely m 
military mAtteis in \icw of ]K)sm])1o futiiu ujlUboration on the 
Continent and wluthd the ])oIicy ^>1 lui^I.ind was still based upon 
the pnntiplc oJ ki cpini^ inn of all ol)hf>.itions to tak(‘ pait m mihtary 
operations on tin* C ontint lit 

Sn Edward Gu^y answend tin 111*11 pait of tin <|u(siion in the 
negative 1 hi the skoikI he i<lni(*d the questionei to a 

decJaiatioii aiadi by the J^iinu Mmisid on thi‘ 2|.th March, 1913, 
which he d(‘s< iibf*d *is still Iioldin»» goofi LtciinowsivY 

To liri IMPIRIM (lUNdllOR \0N JJMIIMANN-Ilor j wi g 

London, is/ May, 1914 

f leain fiom d reliable soukp thal th<‘ confnence bc'lwecn 
Sir Edwaid (ji« y «nul M Dotinu igue has piov< d thoioughly satis- 
factoiy to the joiin<*i Any flee[xuing of the laeseiit Entente 
winch as I have* lejKatcdly |K>inted out consists in the mam m a 
Ihitish assniamt' to jiiotect tin* loeiuli in the (\eut ot tlioir being 
attacked was, accoiding to this infoinidtioii, not evem suggested, 
and tlicn^ was no in(‘iition wliatc\ei made ol concluding an actual 
alluiice M Doumeigucs who lUdcle an e\.cellcnt mipiession on 
the J^jitish visitois, IS Siiid to hav(‘ conlini»d himself to giving an 
empliatu assm.uic e that loanee Wtis thoioughly ojiiiosed to any sort 
oi advi‘utui<‘s m foieigu ixilicy and wished to devote lieisclf entuely 
to hex iiit(‘inal devc^lopuinit 

M ( l(‘menc(*an, im, exjnessed liniisell: m a similar sense He is 
said to }iav(‘ told th<‘ British Mmistd tliat Ii(» w*is now qiute recouc iled 
to the Entente*, *is h(‘ ( \p(»( ted luigkind to act as a mediator between 
hnuice and (leunany with the object of bunging about a relation 
of mutual ti ust that would ic ndei possible a limitation ol aimaments 
M Isvolsky is re])ies(‘nt(»d lu*te as the oiiginatoi of the agitation 
m favoui ol an alliance ft is said that he* is inoidinal(‘ly vain and 
that he would fain play a piouniieul jiart 
All m all, llie (Joveinment h(*ie is (luite phrased with the present 
JUijh ('abm<‘t, and hojx's that it may long lemtun m power 

LrC IINOWSKY 
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To The Imperial Ciianceltor von Ueiiim\nn-Hollweg 

London, zSth May, 1914 

Both Mr Asqmth and Sir Edwaid Giey have repeatedly 
declared, as they did again on the 25th and 28th of last month, that 
there are m existence no secret treaties 01 agi cements that bmd 
the Bntish Government to take part in any Euiopean war that 
might break out, or to take sides with one or othei paity The 
Entente which arose fiom the need for some kind of association of 
the Powers concerned as a countci poise to the gioup of Powcis 
formmg the Tuple Alliance, came mto existence at a moment when 
France felt heiself threatened by us m the Morocco crisis and m 
need of a support of some kmd , it has accordingly never condensed 
mto a formal alhance implymg defanite engagements and agieemcnts 
on both sides Nor has the recent visit of the Kmg to Pans made 
any difference m the nature of the relationship The question 
of a leal alliance did not come up for discussion 
If I have novel theless icpcatedly and cmpliatically expressed 
my conviction that England m the case of a war between us and 
France, and espcaally m the event of an attack on the part of 
Geimany on her western neighboui, would hold a piotectmg hand 
over her French friend, this view is doubtless quite compatible with 
the repeated declarations of Biitish Mmisters to the effect that 
there are between the two countnes no foimal agreements which 
lay any obligations whatever upon the Bntish Government The 
basis of Bntish foreign pohey, as far as Eiuopcan Powers are 
concerned, is so well Imown and so tianspaicnt that theie can be 
no possible doubt as to its nature It is based fust and foremost 
on the prmaple of the equihbnum of the two gioups The hege- 
mony of an individual Powei m Euiope is just as little m accordance 
with Bntish mterests as is the preponderance of one or otlici of the 
groups The growing strength of our Heet, although not the 
primary cause of the Bntish need to suppoit the Fianco-Russian 
gioup, nevertheless stimulated this need, as this mcreasc m naval 
power had biought about a shifting of the power latio on the 
Contment to our advantage and to the disadvantage of tlie Franco- 
Russian gioup Other factors such as the decline in the French 
birth rate and the defeat of Russia m the Far East had also contn- 
buted to the same phenomenon As most questions, in pohtics as 
clsewheie, have always more than one side to them, the development 
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of oui spa-ivmci has douhlh'-s not only fostcicd in England the 
wish to lu 0 dt jx « witlj us hut also stimulated her to recognize 
the fact tlut it is in lui mteiest to suppoit the gioup opposed to 
us It IS tin t< fore rpute f \ ulcnt that any further weakening of 
hiatia, and « specially a (Ichal on the Ixittlcficldj which would 
itluie us of the neiissify foi siu h laigc aiinaments on land, would 
rendu still gusitti sums av.tilahlt foi nasal expansion, a develop- 
ment that would not Ix' in tin inten sts of < ireal Biitaui 

Soon aflei my aiiis .il in I ondon, at a time when the development 
of the Balkan W4I1 niadi the rl.iiigei of an Emojie.in wai seem not 
impiohabh , I oid Haldane talird on nu , as I uportod on Hie 3rd 
Deiemlx'i, iQi-J (* I 1* M^) my atti'ntion to tlie consc- 

quomes that might eiisiu' loi Isiigland fioni a Emopcan wai 
England, he s,iid, would the n (aid lieisi It corapelh <1 to piotect Fiance, 
and this desjuti (lu ku t that tin le w.is in England a fervent wish 
to jf'ni.un ix‘im.iiiently on Jiiendly li iins with its I have not the 
f.iiiit<‘st douht th.it he was acting on beluilf of Sir Edward Giey 
.ind in .igiediient with him, and that the imipose of his visit was 
to w.iin ns .i<'<iinst eiiteiing nixm a w.u with Russia and Fiance for 
the s.ike of Aiistiia ‘llu same w.iming, although perhaps in 
somewhat v.iguei turns, w.is utteu'd in the summer of 1911 by 
Mr Lloyd fjeotgi* when 0111 .ipixsiraiu e at Agadir had given use 
to the suspw ion that we wine s<*ekiiig a quancl with France, and 
aftei Sii hdw.nd (hey h.id for sc'veial weeks in vain waited for us 
to enlighten linn on the sub|ecl 

From Sii Edw.iul (iiey, tex), dniing the first few months of my 
slay m J ondon, at a time when the Balkan War was still going on, 
I reiMMledJy meived hints to the effect that England could not 
remain an idle oulook(*r in a Fuiopean war Ills remaiks, although 
they were only gimlle hints, could not possibly be misunde r stood, 
and on each oc< .ision I was able to observe how anxious he was not 
only to prevent the European situation from becommg acute but 
also to chock all signs of Chaiivinisra among the Fiench in order that 
he might avoid being tomix*lled to intervene m favour of France 

It would have becsi vciy strange if this state of affairs had escaped 
tlio attention of such an astute diplomat as M Cambon, and if 
no cvcliangc* of opinion had cvci tiikeii place between him and Sir 
I’flwnid (in*y on such imjiortanl questions On tlie contrary, I am 
convinced that my breiicli colleague knows just as. well as I do that 
people here arc just as deleinuned not to permit a ■war of revenge 
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as they aie to prevent a repetition of the events of 1870-1871 In 
a case where the relations are so clear, there is no need for formal 
pledges or written treaties , and Sir Edward Grey probably took 
good care not to lormulate in defimte terms the nature of the 
protection to be given, for under certain circumstances mere diplo- 
matic mediation will suffice Mihtary assistance is not absolutely 
necessary and thercfoie need not be made the subject of a defimte 
assurance Even without any formal pledge, the French know 
perfectly well that should they be attacked by Germany they can 
reckon on Bntish support That suffices 

After the King’s retmn from Pans, I had an oppoitumty of 
discussmg the visit and its results with a weU-mformed person On 
his assurmg me that everythmg had remained unchanged and that 
no agi cements had been entered mto, I commented, ' Protection m 
case of aggicssion ^ ’ He nodded assent Lichnowskv 

To The Imperial Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg 

London, 29//* May, 1914 

In a leadmg article, piobably fiom the pen of Professor 
Henry Spenser Wilkinson, the well-known professoi of nuhtaiy 
history, tlie Morfmig Post to-day pubhshes some rather sharp 
comments on the recent utteiances of Professoi bchiemaon on 
Anglo-Russian relations 

The paper speaks of an attempt to clap a pistol at England’s head 
and compares Sduemann’s suggestion with the ruthless pohtical 
methods employed by Bismarck against the German States and, 
latei, agamst Russia 

There is to-day, the aiticlc goes on to remark, great readmess 
m England m her pohtical dealings with Germany to bury the past 
and begm afresh on a basis of candid fiankncss Such presumptuous 
utterances as those of Professor Schiemann can only make it moie 
difficult to altam this object 

Whether England is for 01 against Germany, say^» the paper, 
depends entuely on Geimany’s own behaviour A German attack 
on France will naturally find England on the side of France On 
the other hand, no one m England believes that France should be 
encomaged to attack Geimany The instinct of solf-pieyjrvation 
does not demand that England m the event of such an attack should 
lend France support 
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The diticle 111 Uio Kmi Zaiung has produced an unpleasant 
impression on wide tiicUs here and has probably done far more 
harm than good Lichnowsky 

To Tur iMl'l RUL ( IlWCIILOR VON BLUIM VNN-IIOLLWEG 

London, izth June, 191^ 

In the House* of Cimiinons jtsttiday a question was put 
horn the Mmiste ii.il benches asking the (jovemment whether Great 
Biitain anel Russia had leceiilly coneludcd a luval agreement and 
wlicthei negoltalieins feu the* conclusion of some such pact had 
lecently lake n plae 1 eu \ve*ic at juesent going on 
In Ills ie*|)ly, Sii Ivelwaiel Giey U'feiiecl tei siinilai cnqiuiie& put 
to the Goveiiiiueut List ye'.ii llir rniiic Minister had then 
answeie'd, Stiiel Sii I'elwatd, that then* wene m existence no un- 
pubhshi'd iigie'i inents that would ie*stiict 01 hanipci the free decision 
of either Goveiinneni 01 P,ii 1 uiiieiil as to whctlier Great Bntam 
wenilel or would not lake* pait m <i wai 111 the event of hostilities 
brc*Amg out be*twe*en li,uie)|)e*,iu Peiweis This answei desenbed 
the position to-cLiy a*. accutat<*ly as it had described that of a year 
ago Sine e the 11 nei <igi e‘<*ment with any Powe‘i liad been concluded 

that woulel make ilii Ihimi* Ministe*i’s declaration on that occasion 
less to the* peunt tenlay No such negotiations were m progress 
and, as far as lit* toulel judge, it was impiobable that such negotia- 
tions would bo elite*! ed intei If, however, any agreement should 
bo cuiKlueU*d that iii.ido it nt*(iss.uy tei raodily or withdraw the 
abeive-mentieuie d de*tlar<ition made by the Jhime Mmister last year, 
such withdiawal 01 iiioditic<itiun ought, m his opimon, fiist to be hud 
before Parlianu'iit, anel this couise wemld no doubt be followed 
Most of the r ondon iM*wsiiapcis to-day refiam fiom any comment 
on the Mimstei 's statenu*nt 

Only tlie two Rathe al i)aiK*ts, the Daily News and the Matuhester 
Guardian, devote <i sheut learhng article to tlic mattei The former 
expresses satisfattiou at Sir Edward Gt(*3r’s statement and says 
tliat it IS cleat enough to dispel all doubts on the subject England 
IS not m tow eif any otlit*r countiy She is not the vassal of Russia 
nor the ally oi l<i«uit e noi the enmy of Geimany The Minister’s 
statement, the pajxi coiKhwl<*s, is a wholesome lesson for those 
Englisli jouinahsts who would fain make out that there is a Triple 
Entente built on suiular Imes to the Tuple AUiancc 

Licimowsm 
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Seventeenth Section 
ON THE EVE OF THE CATASTROPHE 

To The Imperial Chancellor von BETHMANN-HoLL^VEG 

London, 2J^h June, 1914 

During my visit to Sir Edwaid Grey to-day I took the oppor- 
tuiuty to express to him Youi Excellency's thanks foi the frank and 
honest statement he had made m the House of Commons, disavowing 
the rumours of an alleged Anglo-Russian naval convention I also 
told him that Your Excellency welcomed the explanation so much the 
moie gladly as it would help m no small degree to dispel the feais 
entci tamed of late by wide circles of the German pubhc with regard 
to our foreign lelations I remarked that it was mainly Russia that 
was supplying food for this uneasiness, and that was lesponsible 
for tlie resultant efforts on our pait for a furthci mcrease of our 
armaments I told him that in this connection I could pomt 
particularly to the article in the Novoyo Vremya which had made an 
unpleasant impiession m Germany In view of the possibihty 
that a new war m the Balkans might bieak out, and that Russia 
might then decide on a somewhat more active foreign pohey, it 
seemed to us to be of the greatest impoitance that the mtimate 
contact which had existed between Great Biitam and Germany 
duimg the last crisis should be mamtamed m all future occurrences, 
m order that we might successfully encounter any warlike pohey 
on the basis of a common understan^ng I also called the attention 
of the Mimstei to the fact that only by maintammg the Gennan- 
Biitish mtimacy,— coupled with our conviction that he too would 
m future endeavoiu by vntuc of his far-rcachmg mflucnce at Pans 
and St Pctcrsbuig to oppose all adventuious impulses, — would it 
be possible for tlie Impenal Government to check the aimamcnt 
fevei that peiiodically got the upper hand m our country and to 
keep the existing defence programme within the presenbed limits 
In my conveisation with the Mmister I purposely leframed from 
gomg into our Navy Bill as I have never smcc my anival m London 
touched on this dchcato subject, and as he too has hitheito carefully 
abstained fiom discussmg this matf ei with me 
The Ministei took cogmsance of my remaiks with evident satis- 
faction, and stated that he too was cndcavommg to continue to go 
hand m hand with us and to lemain m close touch with us m all 
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questions that come up With this end in view he had, he 

said, just discussed with me the present Eastern situation m the 
belief that this was the way best adapted for tlie attamment of our 
mutual aims So far as Russia was concerned, he had not the 
blightest irason to doubt tlie pacific mtentions of the Russian 
Goveinment He did not nei*d to assure me at this time of day that 
Count Benck('ndoi (f was pursuing no anti-Geiman policy here 
Czar Nicholas and M Sazonov invanably e\prcssed themselves 
towaids Sii Cii‘oiqe Buchanan in the most peaceful sense II could, 
howovci , not be dtmicd that M Sazonov was anxious that the Triple 
Entente should ( ome moi c enr 1 gctically to the front as a countei poise 
to tin fnnily ((‘inenticl block of the Tuple Alliance But so fai as 
till *uIkI( 111 till' Noi'oyi Vnwva was conrcined, to which I had 
icfein d, the Mniistei said that he knew notiung whatever al^iut it 
He added snnlundy th it he had only last cv(*ning seen m the journal 
moiitioiiid a MolcMit attaik 011 (neat Biitam on account of the 
Persian oil ngieiment And so fni as France was concerned he 
held liained lioiu d idiiible soiiiie that tlie hicnch had not the 
sh'^htesl me linaliDii lor a war .ind he Wtis stiingthcned in tlus 
conviction by Ainiiii an and other foreign icports 

llieie ousted, so Sii Edwaid told me, no agiccments between 
Gieat Biitain «ind otliei meinbeis of the lintente that had not been 
made public He could lefxsit to me what he had stated m Paiha- 
monl on tlus point «ind he was glad, he said, to be able to add that 
nothing would evu oceui witli lus consent to give the l£ntente an 
anti-Cieunan diicction JIc also believed that in our country a 
moie satisfic'd \iew oJ tlus cpicstion had of late l>egun to make 
lif'aclway 1 [e wislied, howcvoi, to Ik* quite fiank with me and did 
not want me to be li'd into any misappieliension , he would tUcrefoie 
lik(» to take this opportunity I0 tcdl me that m spite of the facts 
mentioned above lus legations with tlie othei two comrades of the 
Entente continued to Ix' veiy intimate and that they had lost 
iiotlung of their foiincu cordiabty He was permanently m close 
touch with till' (joveinments concerned in all important matters 
I thanked tlu* Muiistei foi his confidential explanations, which he 
had made* to me in an agiceable and fiiendly manner I told him 
that we had no giound to take exception to this state of allcUis as 
long as lie made lus jiowoiful influence foH iii favour of peticc and 
modeiation 

Lxchnowsky 

I IJ A 2 A 
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To Tue Imperial Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg 

London, 6 th July , 1914 

I visited Su Edwaid Grey this afternoon and took occasion 
to discuss witli him m a confidential tone the whole European 
situation 

I thought it nccessaiy first of all to call his attention to the fact 
that as a icsult of the murder of the heir to the throne, the relations 
between Austna-Hungary and Serbia had become so acute as to 
cause a certam amount of anxiety No one could blame the Austrian 
Government for lefusing to let this new challenge go unexpiated or 
for demdndmg satisfaction from the Serbian Government, m view 
of the suppoit which the conspirators had been proved to have 
received from Belgrade I did not know, I said, whcthci this would 
l>c done or what foim it would take, but I beheved that it would 
be advisable even at this juncture to be prepared for the possibility 
of acuter tension between Vienna and Belgrade, so that he, Su 
Edward, might be m a position betimes to bimg his influence to 
bear in St Petersburg and mduce Russia to peisuade Seibia to show 
a spirit of compliance with the Austi lan demands 

Sir Edward did not appear to have received any newrs as yet on this 
matter He did not fail, however, to recognise the danger wnth 
which the situation might be fraught and he seemed to understand 
that it would be difficult for any leadmg Austro-Hunganan states- 
man to refram for long fiom takmg energetic measures He piomi&cd 
me that he would keep m touch with us m this matter too, but did not 
for the present comimt himself to any definite expression of opimon 

I then mentioned m coamection with our last conversation that 
Russia's immense aimamcnts, coupled with certain other mdications, 
such as the constiuction of strategic lailways, had not failed, to 
judge by my own personal impressions gamed on my last visit to 
Beihn, to give use to a certam feeling of uneasmess there Russia's 
mood towards us and Anstiia-Hungary was undoubtedly not a 
fiiendly one These facts when taken together with the Bosman 
crime had aeated m Germany a somewhat pessimistic view of the 
foreign situation But as we felt convmccd that our pohey was m 
accord wilh that ol Groat Biitam in om common desuc to mamtam 
jx^ce and to biing the two gioups of Powers closei togcthci, I 
behoved that I could seive the ends of both sides by discussmg the 
matter with him 
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Sir Edwaid repeated to me much the same as he had told me a 
short time befoie, viz that there were no symptoms m St Peters- 
burg, as fai as he knew, that pomted to any anti-German feehng 
Still less did he believe in any warhke mtentions on the part of 
Russia, but he would agam give the matter his attention and would 
return to it and discuss it with me later on, as he too was anxious to 
remam m touch with us m all questions of foreign pohcy 

In conclusion I remarked that, as I wished to be quite open with 
him, and as I deemed it important that he should be accurately 
mformed concermng our views and sentiments, he must penmt me 
to touch confidentially on a somewhat delicate topic We knew 
from his statements, I said, that there weie no secret agreements of a 
political natiiie in existence between England and Russia We had, 
of course, not the shghtest occasion to doubt the correctness of his 
words and we therefoie legretted it the more that rumours were 
always croppmg up to the effect that theie was a naval undeistandmg 
the object of which was co-operation between Gicat Bntian and 
Russia agamst Germany m case of wai I was not m a position to 
mvestigate the correctness of these reports, but I could well imagme 
that any discussions that might have taken place between the naval 
authoiitics on either side might not fall wilhm the category of 
pohtical agreements 01 bmdmg treaties and that such discussions 
might therefore be quite m keepmg with his statements In this 
case, I regarded it as my duty to draw his attention to the fact that 
such conversational arrangements could not but help to strengthen 
the nationalist cunent that existed beyond doubt m Russia, and on 
the other hand would foster the desire felt by us for mcreased arma- 
ments and make it more difficult for the German Government to 
curb the demands aheady known to him and keep them withm the 
hnuts fixed by law foi naval and mihtary expenditure 

Sir Edward, without going mto the question of a naval agreement 
upon which I had touched, rephed that he had aheady told me a 
short tunc bcfoie that there was no new or secret understanding, but 
that the relations between England and the other nabons of the 
Entente neveitheless bore a veiy mtimate character From his 
lescrve and fiom his icmark that he would return to the discussion of 
the matt(*i with ni(‘ lat(‘i, I was able to gather that he wants to thmk 
the matter well ovci before giving a definite leply to the quesbon I 
had bleached In any cose, he did not definitely deny that the two 
navies had got into touch for the contmgency of a war m which they 
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might both be engaged He again emphasised, however, on tins 
occasion that it was his endeavom to brmg the two groups closci 
together and thus pievent Euiopean comphcations and render easier 
an undeistandmg on all questions that might aiise 
Ihe Munster was obviously impressed by what T told him and 
thanked me foi the frankness of my statements which had been made 
quite m the tone of oui usual pleasant and fiiendly talks 

Liciinowsky 


To Tim lMPnRi\L Ciunciillor von Betiim vnn-IIollweg 

London, g/A fitly, 1914 

Sii Edwaid Giey asked me to call on him to-day He began 
by communicating to me the noh s he had made on the eonveisation ^ 
we had had slioilly bcloie my \isit to Bcilin and Kiel He said that 
he had today nothing to add to his statement on that occasion and 
could only lepc^at that theie was no such thmg as seaet agicements 
between Gieat Biitam on the one hand and l^Yance and Russia on 
the othci which imposed obhgations on Gieat Biitam m the case of a 
Em opcan war England wislicd to preserve an absol utely free hand, 
so that m the c\cnt ot Continental comphcations she might be able 
to act according to hei own judgment The Govtinment had to a 
certain extent pledged itself to Paihament not to enter into any 
secret obhgations Under no circumstances would the BiitisJi 
Government be found on the side of the aggressoi m any Contmental 
complications that nught aiise 

As, however, he did not wish to give me a false impression— as 
I do not want to mislead you * — ^hc at once added that England's 
lelations with the Powers mentioned had lost notlung of their 
earher mtimacy Even though thexe weie no such thmg as agree- 
ments which imposed obhgations of any kind whatevei, he did not 
wish to deny that Iiom time to time * conversations ' had taken place 
between the naval 01 mihtaiy authorities on the two sides, tlie first 
of tlicse conversations as eaily as the year 1906, and tlien during the 
Morocco ciisis when jieople heic beheved, as he laughingly added, 
that Geiniany intended to attack the Fiench But tliesc conveisa- 
tions, too, about which he had known nothing very definite at tlie 
time, had like the otheis had absolutely no aggicssive ami, as English 
pohey then as now had been dnccted towards the maintenance of 

1 See dispatdi dated 2 jth June , 1914, p 368 fir ) 
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peace and would luid itself in a veiy paiidul situation il a Euiopcan 
wai bioke out 

I icpeatod to the Mmistci much the same as 1 had lecently told 
him and tlien ga\ e him to understand that it would be desirable that 
such nuhtary conversations should be limited to a minimum, as other- 
wise tliey might easily lead to unwished-foi consequences 

Smee our last conveisation, Sii Ed\\ard added, he had mformed 
lumsclf vciy thoroughly conceinmg the feehng that existed towards 
Germany m Russia and had found no reason to take a disqmetmg 
view , he seemed to be leady, moreover, m the event of our wishmg 
it, to use his mfluence m some form or othei to get Russia to modify 
her attitude He had also been endeavounng to persuade the 
Russian Government even at the piescnt juncture to adopt a calm 
view and a concihatory attitude towards Austria should the Vienna 
Cabmet feel obhgcd m consequence of the Scrajevo murder to take up 
a stem attitude towards Seibia Much would, of course, depend, 
Sir Edward Giey thought, on the nature of any measures that might 
be contemplated and whethei these measures wae such as to aiouse 
Slav fcclmg in a manner that might make it impossible for M 
Sazonov to icmam passive 

On the whole the Mimstoi was quite optimistic and declared m 
dieciful tones that he saw no reason for taking a gloomy view of the 
situation 

Liciinowskv 


The SJ’CKexary oe Staie for Foreign Affairs 10 the 
Amlassador Ar London 

Berlin, 12V1 July, 1914 

The investigation of tlic enme committed at Serajevo shows 
nioie and more clearly that Hie people who are moially responsible 
foi the murder are to be foimd m political and military circles at 
Belgiadc There is a jiossibihly that Austiia may consequently 
lesolve on seiious action agamst Serbia and that this may lead to 
gcncial complications Wc desire under all cucumstanccs a locoli/a- 
tion of tlie conflict ^ To attain this end rt is necessary tliat pubhc 

' In the tcvt of Kodowit/, the mordinp Counsellor of the Geiman I'oieign 
Oflico, tilt passage ' a possibility conflict * onginaUy ran ' Austria 
seems dottTiumorf not to let 1 his oppoitumty foi a icckoumg with Serbia pass 
We ato sympatJutie tmUi tins point of view but dosiio that any possible war 
may nmoin ItKali/rd * The alteration was made by /iminormaim (Tr ) 
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opinion in Europe shall make it possible loi the vaiious Governments 
to look on without taking sides at the settlement of the differences 
between Austna and Serbia It is theiefore necessary that m the 
Bntish Press, too, there should be created at the present junctme a 
mood which sees m the muider of the Archduke as it did m the 
earliei murder of the Kmg and Queen ol Seibia the outcome ol a poh- 
tical cnmmal code lepresentmg a morality which is mcompatible 
with the avilised conscience of Europe and which makes it appear 
comprehensible that the neighbourmg monarchy must defend itself 
against this permanent menace on the part of Serbia Please do 
your best lo mfluence the Bntish Pi css along these Imcs, bemg 
careful, however, at the same time to avoid anjdhmg that might 
give the impression tliat we were mcitmg the Austrians to war 

Jagow 


To The Foreign Office London, iJ(th July, 1914 

I have already attempted confidentially and cautiously m the 
manner suggested to get mto touch with public opmion, but m view 
of the well-known mdependcnce ol the Pi css here, I do not promise 
myself much success as the lesult of that sort of mfluence To biand 
the whole Serbian people as a nation of lascals and murderers and 
thus depnve it of the sympathies of avibzed Europe, as the Lokal- 
anzevger is trying to do, is a somewhat difficult task Still more 
difiicult will it prove to put the Seibs on the same level as the Arabs 
of Egypt and Morocco 01 the Indians of Mexico, as an official 
personage does m an mteiview with the Vienna correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph IMher is it to be assumed that directly Austiu 
adopts violent measmes the sympathies of people here will instantly 
and decidedly turn m favour of the Serbs, and that the assassmation 
of the Archduke, who on account of his clerical leanings is already 
not very popular m this country, will be regarded as a mcie pretext 
that is bemg utilized m order to mjure an inconvenient neighbour 
Bntish S3nnpathies, especially those of the Liberal Party, have m 
Europe mostly favoured the pimaple of nationality , m the struggle 
of the Itsdians against the Austrian, Papal 01 Bourbon doinmation, 
Bntish sympathies went with the Italians, just as m tlie vanous Bal- 
kan crises they have usually gone with the Slavs Both dunng the 
annexation crisis and last winter when the vanous problems became 
acute, Bnti&h pubhc opmion was mchned to take sides with Serbia 
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and Montcncgio, and it would have Ixlu \ciy dilhcult at that time 
to get the Biitish to consent to energetic mcasmes against Kmg 
Nicholas 

However ready people hcie may be to imdeistand the relentless 
punishmait of the mmderers accordmg to the penal code, ]ust as 
little will public opinion approve of the affair bemg transfeiied to 
the pohtical spheie or of its bemg made a pretext foi military 
measuies agamst a ' nation of ainunals ' In such an event the 
present Cabinet, already weakened by the cnsis m home aflairs, 
would haidly bt strong enough to suppoit a pohey running counter 
l)oth to the ethical sense of the nation and to the tastes of the 
Liberal Paity Lichnowsky 


To Tim FoimifrN OincE London, isih July y 1914 

I have .Uieady attempted, not only by lepeated conferences 
with Sir Edward Gicy, concemmg which I have ahoady sent in 
lepoits, but also by cautiouslygettmg mto touch with the Picss heie, 
to preptue the ground foi a favomable judgment concemmg any 
moic seiious measures that may piove necessaiy to be taken by 
Austiia against Seibu Sir Edward Gi(»y said that everytlimg 
would dejxiid on what kind ol mtcivcntioii was contemplated by 
Austria and that luuler no circumstancos ought Seibia to be expected 
to forfeit a jwit of hei tenitoi y He has also, as has been reported, 
been strivmg to uiQuence St Petersburg m favour of Austria's 
claims Should, however, violent exatement anse m Russia m 
consequence of Austi la's mihtai y measuies, he would bo quite unable 
to put a curb on Russian ix)licy and, m view of the feelmg of dis- 
satisfaction winch at piesent pievails m Russia agamst England, 
concemmg which Count Pourtalfes has mfoimed us, he will, he says, 
hav(' to humoui Russian sensibilities In any case the Minister vnll, 
I feel certain, do his utmost to hold Russia back should a conflict 
Ix'twcen Austiia and Serbia bicak out 1 do not beheve, however, 
that he is m a position to speak as decisive a woid m St Petersburg 
os he IS m Pans 

As legards public opmion m this countiy, I must, I regie! to say, 
abide by the statements m my telegiam and must urgently warn you 
not to bo nusled In spite of the bombs of the Maz/uusts, who m 
llu‘ puisml of their political aims were as httle squeamish as were 
the mcmlxsrs of the Ochiana, and who, as is well known, did not 
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sciuple to attempt tiic lives ol so\ erci^ns, Bj itisli pul»lic ojjinion siclt d 
with the Itahan movement lor unity and Gaiihakli was fCted lieie 
with extravagant enthusiasm Austiia m those days was just as 
unsuccessful m dealmg a deathblow at the Italian nationahst move- 
ment as she is to-day m gammg sympatliy heie, and I doubt whether 
the Scihs can be induced to renounce their activities on behalf of the 
realization of their national ideals and hopes outside then olhcial 
fiontieis by threats to employ mam foice Liciinowsky 

To Tifu Foreign Oi-fice London, 16/// Juh\ 1914 

To-day's 2 imeh publishes a leadci dcMhng with Aiistiia tind 
Serbia The journal sharply condemns the pi o vocative attitude of 
the Belgrade Press which, it says, is alienating the sympathies of the 
civilized woild The papei expects a ready compliance on the i)ait 
of the Scxbian Government with tlic demands for a thoioiigh mvcsli- 
gation of the mime, and for guaiantees against fuitiiei suppoii of the 
levolutionary movement At the same time the journal wains the 
Austrians agamst pursuing a jiohcy such as that demanded by the 
nuhtaiy periodicals, a policy by which Austria has cveiythmg to lose 
and nothmg to gain The Yugoslav question, the most ddhcult ol 
all Austro-Hunganan jnoblcras can, says the papei, never be solved 
by violence 01 tin eats Any attempt m tins direction will be much 
more likely to jeopaidize the peace of Europe Austiia's own 
history ought to teach the Monarchy to what it would lead if the 
pohey of cahn self-contiol weie abandoned 
I repeat my opmion that if nuhtary measuies are taken against 
Serbia, pubhc opmion will unanimously turn agamst Austria- 

Liciinowsky 

To Tiil Imperial Chancellor von Behimann-Hollweg 

London, xWi July, 1914 

From Count Bcrchtold's stondpomt, it is quite compiohen- 
sible that he should conceive of making use of tlie present com- 
paratively favourable opportumty of lestoimg, by moans ol a 
passage at anns with Serbia, his own reputation as a statesman, a 
reputation that was seiiously ftbakpri by the Peace of Bucharest, and 
of rc-estabhshmg Austria's influence m the Balkans, impaired as that 
influence had been by the desertion of Rumania The leading mih- 
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till 3' »iiiili*ii itii 111 \usliiii hiivi , IS \\t II kiKiwii, ful soini,. tinid pjst 
been uiRiiif* tha< the Moiiai(h\ should sfiuu;theu its prestige by 
means of a w.u At out moment it was Italy whose iriedcntist 
movement was to be crushtd, at another it was bcibia that was to be 
ioieed to Knminci lui tlaniis and comiielled to bettei manneis by 
feats of wai a la Jhmee Eiigi ne Let me leptat that I qmte imda- 
stand tins way of looking at tilings on the part of the Austrian 
statesmen and had I been in then position I might peihaps have 
exploited thi S( ibian distmbanecs i ven eailiei to solve the Yugoslav 
problem 111 <i Iliipsbnigiaii sense 

The pinnai \ assumption loi the i ai 1 \ nig out of sueh a pohey must 
nef essaiily he aihai piogi.imiiK based upon the U'cognition of 
th(‘ fait tliiit till pusent condition of national and inteinationol 
law witliiii the Seibo-( loat l.imil} of nations eaiinot be looked upon 
as containing any elemints of pinniauenei hoi these anomalous 
legal (ondilions allot to the Austiian State one pait of Hus family 
ol nations, whii h is split up by ihlfeienecs of religion but not by 
dilh'U'iitesol I ace, a st« ond juit (lu y allot to the State of Hungaiy, 
a thud to tlic Dual Moiiiiuliy as a whole and ,i foiuth and a fiftli 
piUt to mile [)( ndc'iit knigdoins hoi the endea\uui to niamtam 
the sacM'd slat n't gun, loiue what may, on iiicie giounds of con- 
venience hits ollcn, as it ic-ccntly did .it the tinio of tlie last B.ilkan 
(iisis, led to till icnn])letc collapse of tlu* political house of cards 
biult up on lhc>se icainckitioiis 

Now 1 doubt, fust ol all, whether any bioad plan sucli as alone 
would offei .1 basis foi a jieiinaneiil scttlimeut of the South Slav 
cpiestJon, 1 nuMii a iliii‘i‘lold Monaicliy wnth the uiclusion of 
iSeibia, -hiis been thought out ,it Vicmiia Fiom my personal 
knowledgi of conditions pu vailing in tliosi* jiaits, T doubt very muefh 
wliethiT Austii.! is III .1 iHisition to iiitiocluce a constitutional tians»- 
foiniatiim ol tins ciesciiptioii in tlio Moiiaichy Eoi tlic first thing 
neicss,uy would be to oviitome the opposition of Hungary, which 
would oj)]tose to the nttennost the cession ol Croatu and Fiume 
I o laiiy such .1 j«ogi.iiiinie mto ifliet Vienna also lacks a man of 
sufficiently stioiig iieisonality In tlie Austii.in capital all they do, 
as a gineial nile, is to tiy to s.itisfy the nes'ils of Uie moment, and 
they aie hajipy when the niaiiy pohtical diffit iilties, winch <ire always 
cropping up as a lesult ol the heteiogenoousnc'ss of the Empire, have 
Ix^n temiKtiarily lemoveil, so that theie is a piospect of bumg able 
to mudilk along fot uuothei few months 
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The infliction ol militaiy pinublinicnt on Seibia should thereloie 
ncva have the pm pose, as it could nevti achieve the lesult, of 
satisfactorily solvmg the extremely dithcult Jugoslav problem, but 
at best could only result m once more brmgmg mto the foreground 
the Eastern question, a question which had been settled with so 
much trouble at the Ambassadois' Conference m London, merely m 
ordei to afford Austiia some sort of moial satisfaction 

Whether Russia and Rumania would stand idly by and leave 
Austria a free hand, Yom Excellency is better m a position to judge 
than I Fiom the impiession I have leceived here, and especially 
from the confidential talks I have had with Sir Edwaid Grey, I 
beheve that I was qiute right m the views that I expicssod on my 
recent visit to Berlm conceimng Russia's intentions towaids us 
Su: Edward Giey assures me that no one in Russia dreams for a 
moment of gomg to war with us My cousm, Count Benckcndorli, 
tells me much the same thmg A certain anti-Gciman leehng 
regularly aops up from time to time in Russia, but is to be legardcd 
as a mere ebulhtion of Slav temperament Agamst tins tendency 
there is always a strong pro-German paity m existence Neither 
the Czar noi any of the people who count arc anti-Geiman, and smee 
the days when the Liman question was settled thcic has been no bad 
feehng that any one could take at all senously Count Benckendorff 
f lankly admitted, on the other hand, that there exists m Russia a 
strong anti-Austiian sentiment, but no one m Russia, he says, 
dreams of trymg to annex any pait of Austna, such as Gahcia, for 
example, by conquest 

Whether in view of Russian feelmg on this subject, it would be 
possible-lo persuade the Russian Government to remain a passive 
spectator of the Austro-Seibian passage at aims, I caimot judge 
But what I do feel that I can say with ceitamty is that if there is a 
war it will be impossible to mfluence pubhc opimon here agamst 
Serbia, even by summomng up the bloody shades of Draga and her 
paramour, whose lemoval has long since been forgotten by the 
British pubhc, and thus belongs among those histone events with 
whidi so fai as the histoiy of non-Bntish countiies is concerned, 
people heic are m general less famihar than is, say, the avoiagc third 
form schoolboy m oui comitry 

[Now I am far from advocatmg the sacnfice of either our alliance 
or our ally I consider the alhance, which has won its way mto the 
sentimental life of both nations, as nciessaiy, and tins if only out 
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oi regard for the many Geimans living in Aubtria as the natuial form 
of their attachment to us ] The question is whether it is wise for us 
to support oui ally in a pohey or to guarantee a pohey, which I look 
up>on as adventurous, since it will lead neither to a radical solution of 
the problem nor to the annihilation of the Gi eater Serbia movement 
If the Austnan pohee and the Bosman tenitorial authonties thought 
good to let the Hen to the Throne run the gauntlet of an ‘ avenue of 
bomb-thiowers,* I fail to see in that fact any sufficient reason why we 
should risk the hfe of the cclebiated Pomeranian grenadier foi the 
sake of Austna's Pandour pohcy,i meiely in ordei to strengthen 
Austria's self-assertivemess, which then, as the Achrenthal epoch 
showed after the Bosnian ciisis, regards it as its supreme function 
to shake olf the tutelage of Beihn as f ai as possible 

If, however, we really allow our policy to be deaded by the con- 
sideration that as soon as the Gi eater Seibia movement has received 
its deathblow, ' happy Austria,' reheved of this anxiety, wih show 
herself grateful to us for the assistance we have rendered, I cannot 
refiam horn askmg whethei the national movement in Hungary was 
stamped out aftei the Hungarian lebelhon had been ciushed v\ath 
the help of Czai Nicholas and the manifold requisitioning of the 
gallows after the subjugation of the Hungaiians at Vilagos under 
the direction of the Imperial General Ha3mau, and whether the rescue 
of Austiia by the Czar really laid the foundation of a cordial and 
tiustful relationship between the two Empires 

Lichnowsky 

THL SFCRErARY OF STAIE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, HeRR VON JAGOW, 

To The Ambassador at London, Prince Lichnowsky 

Dear Lichnowsky, Berlin, i&th July, 1914 

Your veidict on our policy, as contamed m your Seibian 
rcpoit, IS always appreciated by me, and I am sure tliat the Chan- 
cellor feels the same way about it Nor do I hesitate to acknowledge 
the justification of many of your remarks But after all, we have 
an alliance with Austria Inc Rhodus, hxc ^edta It is also arguable 
whether we aic likely to find an alliance with that crumbhng con- 
stellation of States on the Danube a good investment , but I say 
witli tlxc poet — I thmk it was Busch — ‘ If you no longer like your 

* Tho Pandoun wore a Hunpanan rogimont reoniited fiom wild Croatian 
uumiitamc i rs, once notonous as inaraudds Cl 'Her ^\luskcred Pandours 
and her Uti< e Huss*iis * (C aiupbcll) (1 1 ) 
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company, try to Imd othci, if oLlici thue b< * ^Viicl uiifoitmidtily 
wc have not yet been able to aiiivo at a iclationslii]) with Jingland 
that promises full success, noi could wo, aftei all that has passed, 
expect to do so — ^mdeed who knows whethei we ever shah 
Austria, as a result of her lack of eneigy, has lost more and moic 
of her prestige and has already almost ceased to count as a Gieat 
Powei m the full sense of the word The Balkan cusis has still 
fuither weakened her position Our Tuple Alliance gioup has also 
been decidedly weakened by Austiia's fallmg behind as a Powei 
Austiia no longer mtends to put up with Serbia's subterranean 
activities , nor will she any longei biook the peisistcnt pi evocative 
demeanour of her small neighbour at Belgiade — ^vntness the language 
of the Serbian Press and of M Pashich She fully lealizes that she 
has neglected noiany oppoitunities and that she can now act, whereas 
in a few years she will peihaps no longer be able to do so Austria 
IS determmed to settle hei accounts with Scibia and has informed us 
of this fact Thioughout the Balkan crisis wc mediated successfully 
m the sense of peace without loicmg Austiia to passivity at cntical 
moments That we aie nevertheless accused — quite unjustly— by 
many people m Austria of manipulatmg her allaiis for our own 
f iiturc advantage is a matter ol indifference to me Nor have wc at 
the present juncture dnven Austria to her dcasion (^) But we 
neither can nor daic stay hei hand If we were to do so, Austiia 
might rightly reproach us (and wc om selves might do the some) with 
havmg lobbcd her of her last possible chance of pohtical leliabihta- 
tion This would only serve to hasten the process of her wastmg 
away and of hei internal disintegration Hci prestige m the Balkans 
would be gone for ever lhat an alisolute consohdation of the 
Russian hegemony in the Balkans would mdiiectly be inadmissible 
for us too you will peihaps giant me (^) The maintenance of 
Austria and, moreover, of as strong an Austria as j^ossible, is essential 
for us both for mtemal and external reasons I am quite ready to 
admit that Austiia cannot hope to be mamtamed for evei But m 
the meantime perhaps wc may discover other combmations 
Wc must do our best to localize the conflict between Austiia and 
Serbia Whethei this can be achieved depends m the hist place on 
Russia and m the second place on the moderating mfluence exci cised 
by her biethren of the Entente 7 lie mo>e resohiie Austria shows 

hersdf and iho more energeticaUy we mpport her, the sooner will Rus^a 
stop her outcry To he sure, thev will make a f*teat lo-do in Peters^ 
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hitrg, hut when all is satd and done, Russia is ai present not ready for 
war Noi will cither France or England wish for a war at present 
In a few years Russia, in the opinion of competent judges, will be 
leady to hght Then she will aush us by the number of her soldiers 
By then she will have built her Baltic Fleet and her stiategic railways 
Oui gtoup will m the meantime grow weaker and weakei In 
Russia they piobably know this, and foi this reason Russia definitely 
wants peace foi a few yeais longei I am quite ready to beheve 
your cousin Bonckendorft that Russia is at piescnt not anxious for 
a wai with us Sazonov, too, gives the same assurance, but the 
Government m Russia which to-day is still pacific and half-pro- 
Geiman, is glowing weakci and weaker, the mood of Slavdom more 
and inoie anti-Gciman How Russia would tieat us m pimciplc is 
shown by what Jiappinod last autumn During the Balkan crisis, 
slu could not thank us enough for oiu qmetenmg influence Hardly 
was the acute ciisis over than she began to be unfriendly — about 
Liman, etc If a localization of the conflict cannot be achieved and 
Russia attacks Austria, the casus foedens mil come into force, m that 
case wc cannot sacrifice Austria We should then stand in a kmd of 
is( )Iation which could hardly be desenbed as proud I do not desire a 
pioventive war, but if wc arc called upon to figltt, we must noi funk it 

I hope and iKheve even now tliat the conflict can be localized 
Engkmd's attitude will be of gicat importance m this matter I am 
absolutely convmced that public opmion theic will not be exactly 
enthusiastic o\ or Austria’s line of action and I admit the correctness 
of all your arguments on this pomt But we must do eveiythmg 
possible to picvmt Biitisli opmion fiom becommg too enthusiastic 
foi Seibia, foi it is a long way from both sympatiiy and antipathy 
to the starting of a woild confkigiation Sir Edward Grey is alwa3rs 
talking aliout the balance of power which results fiom the existence 
of the two gioups of Poweis It must, therefore, be perfectly plain 
to him tlut this IialiUice of power would be shattered should Austria 
1x5 left by us *md be smaslied to pieces by Russia, and that the 
lulcmco o[ power would be made to tottei rathei badly by a world 
ronfldgr<ition He must, tlioi t foic, if he is logical and honest, stand 
by ns iind lu'lp us to localuse the (onflict But satis superque It 
IS iKiW I a ni iVlthough tluso aigumcnts concemmg our pohey 
nuy |x»Thai>s not have convmced you, f know that you will give 
this ix)hcy yoiii suppoit 

With ]yo^t gicetmgs, Youis vciy smceiely, Jagow 
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igi/» July 

Have ]ust leceived yom letter of the 17th In the mam it is 
answered by the above Leave of absence is for the present a ewa 
posterior, shall mite you later concemmg the Colonial Treaty 

J 


To The ImpLKIU. CnANCEUOR von BtlllMANN-HOLLWEG 

London, i7<A July, 1914 

To-day’s Gazette publishes the enclosed leading 

aitide on the European situation It is noteworthy on accoimt of 
its calm and objective discussion of the Austro-Serbian quarrel In 
view of the hicndly relations e\istmg between the editor, Mr 
Spender, and Sir Edwaid Gicy, it is not difficult to guess that the 
views of the Mmistcr have not been without influence on his argu- 
ments and that my itpeatcd conveisations with him liave contn- 
buted to getting this recognition of Aiisb la's right to satisfaction But 
even this voice, which is friendly to the Government, expresses the 
definite expectation that the ultima ratio will be avoided 

Liciinowsry 


London, zath July , 1914 

To THE Fori ION Ofiice 

Coimt Benckondoifl, with whom I spent the week-end yester- 
day at Lord Lansdowne’s, told me that he could assure me that the 
views he had recently communicated to me concemmg our relations 
with Russia (juite coiicspondcd with M Sazonov’s ideas It was 
even felt to be an mconvemence, he said, that M Pomcare should 
pay his visit at tins particular juncture, but one could not very well 
give him a hmt to stay away In Russia nobody thought of war, 
the armaments were purely a consequence of aU ffic rest and of the 
unproved finances It was theicforc much to bo regretted that 
lU-feelmg tliat was totally unjustified and probably was based 
merely on gossip and false i oports could anse A flank mterchange 
of opmion woulfl piobably juove the quickest way to tlie go^ 
Ihc cxatemciit m Belgrade was, he said, bemg damped down as far 
as possible 


Lichnowsky 
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London, 2oih Jtily, 1914 

To HIE Foreion Oifice 

From the statements made to me to-day by Sir Edward Grey 
dmmg my visit to him, I gathci that he still regards the Austro- 
Serbian quanel optimistically, and that he still beheves that a 
peaceful solution will be fomid He said he had received no mforma- 
tion that would ixiuit to the contrary I took this oppoitimity 
once more to assme him that I was convinced that Count Berchtold, 
after a mmutc examination of all that had happened and with the 
help of convmcmg evidence, would feel compelled to deman d 
satisfaction from Serbia and a guarantee for the future, and that 
I hoped that Russia and England would succeed in influencing 
Serbia to fulfil these justified demands Ht leplied that cveiythmg 
depended upon what foiin of satisfaction would be demanded and 
whether this weie done with modeiation, and esjiecially, too, 
whether Uie accusations bi ought against Seibia could be made on 
the basis of demonstrable jnools In this manner he hoped, he 
said, that the dispute might be settled and lestiicted within certain 
limits, for the thought of a wai between the (>ieat Poweis of Europe 
must under all cucuinstances be icjcctccl 
The Mmistet has, moicovei, had Vienna infoimed that the recent 
article m the II eslmmsUr Ga cite, about winch I sent in a leport, 
had not been promirtcd by hmi, as he had learned that people m 
Vienna were inteipietmg the aiticlc as an encouragement to begm 
the attack 

Lie IINOWSKV 


London, zznd July, 1914 

To The Foreign On ice 

Sir Edweard Gu>y will, as I Icam in confidence, to- 
moirow mfonn Count Meuscloiff that the Biitish Government will 
stnve to use its mfliiencc to peisuadc tlie Serbian Government to 
accept the Austio-lLmigaii<ui demands, provided the latter aie 
moderate and arc compatible with the mdi pendeiice of the Serbun 
State 


Lrr iiNowsKY 
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The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to the Kaiser 


Berlin, 2srd July, 1914 
Your Majesty's Ambassador m London 
telegiaphs 

' Sir Edward Grey, as I am confidentially m- 
formed, will to-morrow tell Count Mensdoiil that 


It s not fot him to 
decide as to this 
thaVs the bust ness 
of Bis Majesty the 
Empuor fians 
Joseph t 


Thai's thevr affaii * 


What docs he mean 
by Jnvolous ^ HoiV 
can Gfiv use such 
a WQid With refei- 
tnee to that old and 
venerable monai ch t 


the Biitish Government will stiive to use its influ- 
ence to perauade the Seibian Government to accept 
the Austro-Hunganan demands, provided the latter 
are mode} ate and that they are coynpaiible w%ih the 
uidipaidiMce of tho Serbian State He beheves, 
too, that Sazonov will use his mfluence m Belgrade 
in a similai sense But the condition prehmmary 
to this attitude is, he says, that no unproven 
accusations a la Fiiedjimg be brought foiward 
by Vienna and that the Austro-Hunganan Govern- 
ment should be m a position imambiguously to 
state the connection between the Serajevo mmder 
and Belgiade political circles Everything de- 
pends upon the foim given to the Note m Vienna 
and on the icsults of the mvestigations hitheito 
conducted It is impossible, however, to make 
representations m Belgiade on the basis of 
fitvoloin statements I am m the meanwhile 
endeavourmg to mfluence matters here so that m 
consideration of Austria's justifiable demands foi 
satisfaction and foi tlie cessation once for all 
of the constant iintations, they may advocate 
the unconditional acceptance of the Austnan 
demands, even if these demands should fail fully 
to take mto consideration Serbians national 


is VO such digjuty In domg this, I find that people aie 
expecting that oui influence m Vienna has suc- 
Why should I do tin s • ceeded m suppressmg demands that are impossible 
It's vo husincss of of fulfilment People heic count defimtely upon 
*bv^\'mpLVible^% identif5nng ourselves with demands which 

fulplmcnt 1 he manifestly ami at bringing about wai and upon 
i a seals have earned . , 1 i_ t_ 

OH agiiatton coupled not supporlmg any pohey which uses the 

mwt ^et^a ^ood murder as a pretext for the achievement 

dressing down of Austria's wishes m the Balkans and for the 
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Thai's a monsUous 
piece of Bfttish im- 
pudence It's not 
my tash to piescttbt 
a la Gioy to His 
Majt^iy the Lm- 
pcior what steps hi 
IS to take to pie- 
serve his honow f 
Right f Gfcv mii^t 
he told thi^ qnih 
seriously and 
plainly / 

So thai he may see 
that I am not to be 
played with Gioy 
makes the mistake 
of putting Seibia 
on a level with 
4 usti ta and the 
othet gf cat Powers t 
2 hat IS monsUous 
Serbia is a band of 
t others that must be 
arftsted for its 
i p lines f I will not 


annihilation of the Peace of Bucharest Sir 
Edward Grey has to-day again sent word to me 
to say that he is endeavouring to use his influ- 
ence in St Petersburg m the sense of the Austrian 
standpomt It has, however, made an unpleasant 
impression here that Count Berchtold has hitheiLo 
ostentatiously avoided discussmg the Seibian 
question with Sii Maunce de Bunsen ' 

To guide him in his uttcianccs. Your Majesty's 
Ambassador in London has received instructions ^ 
to the effect that wc do not know the Austiian 
demands, but that we icgaid them as an internal 
question of Austiia-Hungary’s m which wc havt* 
no nght to mteifere 

Most humbly and obediently, 

Jaoow 


meddle tvitk any- 
thing that the Lm- 
peroi alone is com- 
petent to deal with 
T havi been expect- 
ing this Uhgrain 
and it does not sui- 
prise me i Real 
British reasoning 
and condiscending 
way of giving 01 ders 
which, I insist, 
must be turned 
down ! 

WlUILLM, TR 


^On tho same day, 23rd July, 1914, von Tagow sent the tolegram quoted 
below to the German Ambassadois at Tonduu and P.uxs In tho message 
sent to London, but not in that sent to Pans, occuib tho sontonce, ' We are 
not acquainted with the Austiian demands " J his was added by von Jagow 
to von Sturam's oiiginal (lr«ift (Tr ) 

ThB SCCRBIARY OF SlAlE I OR J'ORLICrN AIFAIRS TO THU 

Ambassador Ar LtONDon 

IUkun, a^rd July, rf>i| 

Wc arc not acquainted witli the Austiian dem in<ls 

We regard tho scttlcniont of the Aubtro-S<rbwn chspute as an intiiruil 
matter to be fought out OTcclusively between tho two partiupnnts, and as om 
on which wo hpve no light to oxcruso an influc nu , we have theroloie exerted 
no infiluenco whatevci on the Vienna ( abinot 

Your Soicno Highnt ss will thcaofoit not undertake to i nrry out the directions 
sent to London yesterday evening until riftei tho woidmg 01 the AusItliu Note 
to the bcrbian Government has boon made pubhc lluough the f^iess Othtr- 
wiso tho impression might aiiso that wo had been actju*untcd with tho Note in 
advance 

J UiOW 
aB 


LU A 
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To The Foreign Ofpice London, July, 1914 

My Italian colleague told me m the course of a lengthy and 
confidential conversation that it would be extremely difficult for 
any Italian Government to come before the country and advocate 
Italy^s paitiapation m a war the aim of which might be the conquest 
or Austnamsation of Serbia Italy was carrying on an active trade 
with Serbia and had not the shghtest mterest m seemg this trade 
named by Austria The war would thus run duectly counter to 
Italian mterests and was therefore only to be waged if Austiia 
promised adequate advantages m return 
I should hke to ask that these statements be treated as stiictly 
confidential 

Lichnowsky 

To The Foreign Office London, July, 1914 

The former Rumanian Mmistei, M Take Jonescu, at present 
staymg here, and with whom I became acquainted while 1 was at 
the Legation at Buchaiest, tells me that M Sazonov on the occasion 
of his lecent visit gave Kmg Caiol the most exphat assurances of 
Russia's desue for peace The Russian Mmister had also reframed 
from any suggestion of a closer undei standing with Rumania 
M Sazonov had, however, m defimte language stated that Russia 
would not tolerate an attack on Serbia by Austria M Take 
Jonescu expi esses the opmion that m the event of Austria's mvadmg 
Serbian territory, Russia will find herself compelled to mtervene 
with her armies, even at the risk of a defeat From utterances made 
by the Ambassador Margrave Pallavicim who a diort tune ago, ]ust 
before the Serajevo crime, paid a visit to Bucharest, the Rumanian 
statesman says that he gathered that Austria, even previous to the 
assassination, wanted war and had only been waitmg for a suitable 
opportumty to rehabihtate her prestige m the Balkans, which had 
been forfeited thiough Coimt Berchtold's pohey He, too, regards 
the situation as extremely grave, and gave me to undcistand that 
Rumania, m a new Balkan war, could not remam dismterested, and 
that she wished to see the Treaty of Bucharest kept m force 
M Take Jonescu characterized the relations of his countty with 
Austria as Imd , the Russian visit had theiefore come at an awkward 
moment for Kmg Carol, but he had not been able to refuse to 
receive M Sazonov 
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Up to a fortnight ago Rumania had been ready, he said, to send 
a large force to Albania m the event of each of the Great Powers 
bemg willing to send even a mcie himdred men m addition Whether 
this willingness still evtsted, he could not tell me He did not 
lieheve that the msuirection movement m Albania was being 
fostered by Serbians or Giecks, but rather that it had ongmated 
among the Young Turks, who imagmed that if theie were new 
comphcations, some fragment or othei might fall to their share 
Serbia, he said, was well awaie that she would not be allowed mto 
Noithein Albania, and slie prcfeired to see the country undei 
Pimce Wilhfclm lather than have it occupied by an Austro-Italian 
force 

Lichnowsky 

To The Foreign OI'Fice London, 24/A July, 1914 

Count Benckendorlt has been to see me He tells me m 
stnet confidence thot he tlimks it scarcely possible to advise the 
Serbian Govcinraent to accept conditions of that descnption, unless 
Serbia is to sink to the level of a vassal of Austiia's He does not 
thmk that Russia is m a position to give such advice It would be 
tantamount to handing the Seilis unconditionally ovei to Austna 
Public opinion m Russia would not toleiato this Only a Govern- 
ment that wanted wai would wiite such a Note , that was not the 
tone of peace Up to the pieseiit Sir Edwaid Grey had not sjioken 
with him 

Lichnowsky 

To The Foriiign Omcr London, 24/A July, 1914 

Su Edward Giey has just sent foi me 
Ihe Minister was obviously deeply ailccted by the 
Austnan Note, which m his opmion went beyond 
anythmg of the kind he had ever seen He said 
tlut he had so fai icceivud no mformation fiom 
bt Pctcisburg and therefoie did not know how 
they fdt theie about the matter He is veiy 
doubtful whethei it will prove jmssablc for the 
Russian Goveinmeiit to lerommend the Serbian 
Government to accept the Austrian demands 
unconditionally A State that accepted such 
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Thts devouUy to 
be unshed It ts 
not a ftatvm %n the 
Luropean sense, hui 
a band of robber it f 


Rtghi 


conditions would, stnctly speaking, cease to count 
as an independent State It was difiicult foi 
him. Sir Edward Giey, to give St Petersbuiig any 
advice whatever at the present moment He 
could only hope that a mild and calm view of the 
situation might gam ground there As long as it 
was a question of a localized conflict between 
Austiia and Serbia—^ Your Excellency em- 
phasizes m dispatch 1055,^ which I utilized m my 
conversations with Sir Edwaid Grey, he. Sir 
Edward Grey, was not concerned m the matter , 
the question would, however, assume anothei 
aspect if pubhc opinion m Russia compelled the 
Government to take steps against Austria 


^ The following orcnlai dispatch from the Impenal Chancellor, signed by 
von Jagow, was sent to the Ambassador at &t Pctoisburg on 21st July, and to 
Pans and London on 22nd July The last paiagraph, ' Your Excellency will 
fuithermore ’ dov\n to ‘ blind to the fact/ went only to St Petersburg and was 
omitted from the German White Book of May 1915, where the dupatch is 
dated 23rd July (See K D 100, note ) (Translator's note ) 

The Imperial Chanceilor to Ihs Ambassadors at 
Sr Petersburg and London 

Beriin, 2Is< Jtdv, 1914 

The published statements of the Austio-Hungonan Government lelatmg 
to the circumstancos under which the assassination of the hen to the Austrian 
throne and of his wife took place, fully reveal the goal whidi the Greater- 
Serbu propaganda has been aiming at and the means of which it availed itself 
^r the attainment of its ends The facts that have boon made public must 
also remove the last doubt that the centre of the aciivitios that were to rosnlt 
in the separation of the Southem Slav provmces from the Anstro-Hunganan 
Monarchy and m their nmon with the lungdom of Seibia, is to be found m 
Belgrade, and were developed there at least with the connivance of members 
of the Goveminent and of the Army 

The Serbian mischief-malong extends back over a long term of years The 
Gieater-Serbia Chauvinism made its appearance m particulaily marked form 
during the Bosnian crisis It was only the extreme moderation and self- 
command of the Austio-Hnnganan Government and the energetic intervention 
of the great Poweia that prevented the provocations to which Austna-Hungary 
was at that time exposed by Serbia loaumg to wai T he Soibian Govommont 
has not mado good the assurances of future good conduot which Serbia gave 
at that timo The Greater-Sox bia piopaganda has since been continually 
increasing m extent and intensity under the very eyes of oflicxal Serbia, and, 
at least, with its tacit consent It is to the account of that propaganda that 
the latest outrage, the threads of which lead to ]^lgrado, can be chaigod 
It has l>ecome unmistakably evident that it would no longer bo compatiblo 
eithei with the digmty 01 with the self-preservation of the Austro-riungaiian 
Monarchy to look on inactive any longer at the intiigncs being earned on on 
the othex side ol the boidei — ^intngncs Iw which the secuiity and intogzity of 
its domimons aie peimoncntty menaced In such a state of affairs nmthei 
the procedure ncj the demands of the Anstro-Hunganan Govemment bo 
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In loply in my icmaik tluL 0110 could not 
nit dsuic tlic Halkaii pooplct, by the same staiidaid 
as the civilised mitions ol Eutupt — as was demon- 
strated by their baibaiic methods of waifoie — 
and that one had theiefoic to use a difleient tone 
towards them than towards the Biitish and the 
Germans, the Mmister said that although he 
might peihaps shaie this view, he did not believe 
that it would be shaied m Russia Ihe dangu 
ot a Emopean wai would become imnuiient 
should Austria tnoadc '^tihian tciiitory Ihe 
Jesuits ol such a war between joio nations, and he 
cspeaally stiessed the ‘ foui,' meaning thcicb\ 
Russia, Austiid-Hungdiy, Geiniany and Fianc< , 
were absolutely incalculable However the allaii 
might end, one tiling was ceitam and that was 
that there would be total exhaustion and im- 
poveiisliment, that industry and tiade would be 

regarded as oihox wise than model ate ind pioptr No\ (i the less tlic attitude 
adopted of late by both the publu opinion and the (»o\ c rmneni of St xbia, du< s 
not exclude the fear Hut tlu Seibun Go\ eminent nuy iLiu< to s itisfy these 
demands and that it is allowing itself to l>e diivcn into a pn)\o( atoiy attitude 
towards Austna-Elungaiy In such a e<ise thcie would le main (or the Austro- 
Hungaiion Government, uidess it wisJit d to dispe xibc toi c \oi with its standing 
as a groat Powoi, no altoi native but to < nioru its d< nuinds u|Km the Scibion 
Government by strong picbsuro and iL uetossaiy by the uloptum ol militdiy 
measuies, measures m which tlic eiioiec of means must 1>e lelt to the Austxo- 
Hungonajx Government 

I have the honoui of icetuesting Youi li\crllency to eomiuiinicato these 
arguments to the Kussion hlinister of hortign Aflaus and lu so doing paituu- 
larly to omphasiro the view tJiat the pioblem undei dis< ussion is one which 
it IS solely lor Austna-IIungary and Seibia to solve, and one wlueh it shoulrl 
be the earnest endeavour of the Powcis to coniine to the iwu iminediato 
partiapants We urgently desiie the loeahsation of the conlhet, as any 
latorvention on the poit of anothei Powti would, as .1 i(*sult of the vaiious 
alhanco obhgations, bring about incoleul iblo eonsc quern es 

Your Excellency will, furthermore, caU M S*i/ouov's atleution to the 
sonous consequences which might ousuf loi the monaielucal idea, if, s< ttmg 
aside for the moment any possible national picjudiees or pohtieal poinis ot 
view, the monaichic<il I’owcis should not, in tlio e iso suggested above, stand 
sohdly by the side ol Austiia'^Iiungaiy, inasmuch as it is a question of doxling 
the deathblow to the poUUeal lacUCfihsm now dominant in bci bci, a radicalism 
which docs not hesitate to make even members of the families ol its own lulers 
the victims of its cnminal tendencies Russia is quite as much luU lestid in 
such a task os IS Goimany 1 vontuie to hoxio that M Srizonov will not shut 
his eyes to this fact 

I diall await with interest a telegraphic lopoit of youi confi icuco at your 
earliest convonionco 


Right, for they 

arert't t 

Right 


Then the Rui>^ian^ 
themiiClves a>v not 
any hettet 

Which will cotainly 
happen 

He [orgeU Italy 


Ri* rnMANN-I[oj;.LWi.c. 
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ruined and capital destioyed Revolutionary 
movements such as those of the year 1848 would 
follow as a consequence of the languishing of 
mdustnal life Besides the tone of the Note, Sir 
Edward Grey deeply deplores the bnef tmie limit 
which makes war almost mevitable, he thinks 
He told me that he would be picpaied to ]oin with 
Useless US m askmg foi a pi elongation of the time limit 

at Vienna, as a way oiU might then perhaps be 
found He requested me to forwaid this pro- 
posal to Your Excellency He fmthermore 
suggested that m the event of a dangerous tension 
between Russia and Austiia, the four nations 
not immediately concerned, England, Germany, 
France and Italy, should undeitake to mediate 
between Russia and Austria This pioposal, too, 
requested me to submit to Your Excellency 
ready made matiers The Minister IS obviously li3nng to do cvciy- 
thmg to avoid European complications and could 
el^ to propose I not conceal his hvely 1 egret at the provocative 
u^es^A^^^a^ex- Austrian Note and at the bnef time 

pressly asks me to, limit 

^ ^ mformed from another quaitcr m the 
and those of honour Bntish Foreign Office that theie is leason for 
assummg that Austria greatly underestimates 
Serbia's power of resistance In any case, it wiU 
be a long and bitter struggle and one that will 
greatly weaken Austiia and m which she wiU 
bleed to death I am also told that the attitude of 
Rumania is more than unceitam and that m 
Bucharest they have declared that they would be 
agamst anybody who attacked Liciinowsky 


one does not consult 
other people 


Nonsense 

It may bring Eng- 
land Persia 


To The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
Dear Jagow, London, 2yd fitly, 1914 

Many thanks foi your letter of the i8th, which, howcvci , was 
not able, I am sorry to say, altogether to convince me 
We have, I admit, an alliance with Austria and I should hke to 
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lepeat at the very stait, that I think this alliance useful, although it 
perhaps no longer altogethci concsponds to the assumptions imder 
which Bismarck concluded it Bismarck was under the impression 
that there was a danger oi a wai of revanche, undertaken with the 
help of Russia This danger no longer exists for us m the same 
degree as it did at that time Russia's sphere of mtciest has 
shifted eastward New teintoiies aie contmually being opened up 
m those regions for the expansion of Russian power and new ques- 
tions are contmually cioppmg up to occupy Russia's attention there 
I do not bcheve that Russia will attack us It seems to me quite 
deal that Fiance will only lemam the vassal of Russia and that 
England will contmuc to shut an eye to the Russian advance m 
Asia only so long as the attention ol both of them is concentiated 
mainly on us What mtercst could Russia possibly have in making 
war ? — ^As lai back as I can lecollect, that is to say, as long as I iiave 
been m touch with diplomacy, and that is now iKsarly tliiity years, 
people have always been saying that Russia was not leady but that 
she would be ready in a tew ytois and tliat the Geneial Staff w.is 
begmning to feel anxious And when the year come round, Russia 
was stiU not leacly And so it will piobably go on to the end of the 
chapter In the same way I have repeatedly Jiiaid people dis- 
cussmg the question of the so-called pioidiylactic oi pievimtive 
war Even Bismaick was very sceptical witli regard to this iilea 
and told Waldeiscc and othci gencials who would lam have ex- 
plamed to him the necessity ol a preventive wai, that he could not 
be convmccd without pi oofs, and proofs were things no one (ould 
offer him Noi do 1 behove to-cLay tliat we shall have to wage war 
with Russia, if oui policy is skilfully conducted , least of all do I 
beheve that a jirevc ntive war would achieve any result It could at 
best turn a second iiciglilxDui into on implacable enemy 
But I do not wisli to be taken to mean that I am in favoui of our 
sacnficmg Austria oi the Anstiian alliance foi the sake of a fiiend- 
ship with Russia oi even witli England [Nothing is fnrthci Ironi 
my inmd ] The maintenance of Austria is of the gieatost impoi tanci* 
foi us , m such an alliance we must, however, Ik* the Ic admg partner, 
not the led The alliance w<is aftci all conceiv<»d as a mutual 
insurance against damage by ixiliticol stonns, iind not as a fusion 
into a smgle political film with cveiyttnng in common We iUe 
I confess, bound to protect Austiia, but it is not to our inteiest to 
support hei m an aggressive pohey in the Balkans, a pohey m whidi 
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we have evei3rlhing to lose and nothing whalevci to gam Whai 
advantages do you imagme will acaue to us horn a streugthenmg of 
Austria’s prestige m the Balkans and elsewhere ? Austiia's lalue 
as an ally depends chiefly on hei mihtaiy effaciency and not on her 
prestige abroad, German’s standing among the Poweis is sufficiently 
high to seive as a guarantee for the influence of the Tuple Alliance 
Group, and this despite Count Berchtold’s diplomatic defeats 
What would you say if England or Russia were to encourage the 
French to tiy to revive their very sensibly simken piestige by 
adopting an aggiessive and dangerous foieign policy ? It is just 
the comparative weakness of Fiance and her fear of us that make her 
nestle up to England and Russia and show heiself so aceommodatuig 
It IS much the same thmg with Austria , I will not go so fai as to 
say that a weakened Austiia but that a fiightened and timoious 
Austiia lb a convenient ally for us , tlie ebbmg of Austrian mfluence 
m the Balkans has hitherto proved highly advantageous foi oiu 
economic mterests m that region From an economic standpoint, 
Austria and Germany are nvals m the Balkans, and as a Icadmg 
Vienna finanaer recently complamed to me, German trade is more 
and more commg to occupy the position Xoiineily possessed by tlie 
Austrians 

Whether folk m Vienna accuse us of manipulations to tins tnd oi 
not IS a matter of complete mdifference, smee they are sui e to abusi 
us m those quarters whatever happens , and as ioi oiu famous 
Nibclungen loyalty, we only get laughed at for it after our exploits 
I am just as httle a believer m the eaily break up of Austria as f am 
m the possibihty of hei bemg able to ovacoine her uiteiiial chlfa- 
culties by the adoption of an aggressive foieign policy Ihi 
national feelmg of the Yugoslavs and then urge towards union 
cannot be destroyed by a war but will only break out the mon 
violently By ag^essive action on the part of Austiia, however, 
the Bal k an States will but be tliiown the more into the aims of 
Russian hegemony, while they would otheiwise, as is shown by the 
eaamples of Rumama and Bulgaria, have on mclination to stand on 
then own feet 

As for the ‘ locahration of the conflict,’ you will suuly admit that 
such a thmg, if it should come to a passage at aims with Serbia, 
belongs m the category of pious wishes It seems to me, tliriofore, 
that eveiythmg depends on the Austrian demands bemg so loimu- 
lated that, with a cortam amount of piessure fiom St Pctpisbmg 
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and London on lie Iftiadf , tlicy in ly bi* a(( ( ptablt' I think that 
they should not Ik. so fuiniiil*itc(l that they must neccssaiily lead 
to a wai [Ad majoicm lUustiissimi comitis do Herchtold f*l(niam ] 

Lxciino\\sky 

To Tiir Foreign Orpicr J.ondon, July, iqT4 

Shall cxpicss myself accoidingly Heio, too, tho mlw is 
geneial that, to say tlic least, w c share Austria's moial icsponsibility, 
as Avithout our cncouiagemcnt such a Note \\ould have been unthink- 
able Count Mensdorfi is aide to lepoit coiicspoiiding utterances 
on the pait both of llis Map sty the Kaisoi and King and of the 
ChanceUoi The geneial impiession heic is nothing slioit oJ 
annihildting , unless we paiLui]rat(^ m the nu diatoiy action, all 
conlulcnce m us and in oiu jjeaccfiil intentions will be sliattcud h(U(» 
foi good and all 

LiuinowsivY 

To The Foreign Op i* ice Lonuon, ^5/// July, 1014 

Would mgcntly advise not to j<*iuse Sii Julw^oid (iiey's 
pioposal with legdid to extension of tune limit, as otheiwisc we shall 
be lepioachcd hcie witli not having left nothing uiitiied toi the 
mamtcnancc of peace An attitude* of lefusal might gi catly mflueuct* 

England's futme conduct lo-day's Motnin» Post, a leading Con- 
seivative papci, alicady sajes at the end of on aitirle condemning 
Austiia's action that the Ncjte is a challenge to the Tnjile Entente 
and that its puiposc is to foico Engknd to decide win theu she wishes 
m future to take a hand in Eruopc*an politics Despite* tlie domestic 
quancls which have been .igitatmg the iJntisIi nation, the* whole* 
people will shnid united ixlimd the (loveinmcnt and u]diold whatevei 
Ime of action it may decide* iii>on 

I-ICIINOWSK*Si 

To The FoicncrN Oti*ici* Tondon, 2 ^th July, it)i { 

pRIVAlI' POR SFCRIirAR'i OF blME VON |A(iOW 
J sliould like to call your ntUiition once moie to the impoit- 
ance of Grey's pioposal of a inedialion by the houi Poweis between 
Austiia ancl Russia I see in this pioposal tlie only possibility of 
avoiding a World W*u, a wai in whicli we sliould stake cvciytlung 
and in winch there is nothing to gam ff wc* decline, Gi< y, tcxi, will 
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make no further move As long as we have not mobilized, media- 
tion and a settlement of the quairel on terms acceptable to Austria 
IS still possible Our refusal, on the other hand, would have a very 
upsetting effect here, and I do not think that England could possibly 
remain disinterested should Fiance be drawn m I once more 
urgently advise the acceptance of the Enghsh pioposal and that this 
be announced m Vienna and St Peterrsbug LicnNowsK\ 

To The Foreign Office London, 23^/1 July, 1914 

Have ]ust seen Sir Edwaid Giey and have spoken as sug- 
gested m Telegram 169 ^ The Minister noted my explanations with 
a full understandmg for om standpomt Without any untation or 
lU-feelmg and with great calm he discussed with me once moie the 
general situation and seemed to be more hopeful than he was yester- 
day, as Count Mensdorff had infoimed him on behalf of his Govern- 
ment that Austria, should her demands be lefused, did not mtend 
to cross the Serbian frontier at once, but only to mobihze Sir 
Edward Grey is still without mformation from St Petersburg 
concemmg the decisions come to there, but feels certain that the 
Austrian mobilisation wih be followed by that of Russia In his 
view, the moment wiU then have come to maugurate, m association 
with Germany, France and Italy, mcdiatoiy action between Austria 
and Russia Without our co-operation, he said, all attempts at 
mediation wonJid be hopeless, and he could not appioach Russia 
and Austria alone He did not yet know whcthei Fiance* would 
]om m He had spoken to M Cambon, but had so far leceived no 
reply, and m the course of conversation he had told M Cambon 
that he had made the same proposal to me Su Edward Giey 
counts defimtely on Fiance's assent, although he does not know how 
far France is aheady comimtted to St Pcteisbuig 

The Minister makes a sharp distinction, as he again told me, 

^ The loUowing is the telegram referred to (ste K I) i»53) U was sent by 
Herr Zimmerniann. the German Undor-Sccictary of StciLc loi Doieipfn Aflaus, 
simultaneously on 2ijth July, 1914, to the Ambassadoi . at I^nclon, Pans 
and St Pctcrsbuig ' In Bniish diplomatic circles the opinion is general tlut 
wo prompted Austna-Hungaxy to send a sharp Note to Stibi i and ha<l a hand 
m its composition Rumour scorns to emanate fioni Ctimbon Kindly 
refute it there if nccoasaiy We o\eiasod no inlluonce of iny kind on the 
contents of the Note and had as little oppoitunityasany oihci Power of takmg 
up any atUiude to it befoie its public i1 ion Ih it wt cuc un«iblo to uiunscl 
Vienna to rttrEict, now that AusUia-Hungary has dctirinmcd on stxong 
speech on hex own initiative, goes wiihoui saymg Austria- Hungary S pi c stige, 
both at homo and abiood, would be completely lost in ease of lotractiun 
(Translator's Note ) 
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between the Austio-Serbian quanel and that between Austria and 
Russia He did not wisli to meddle m the foinicr, as it was no 
concern of his The Austro-Russian quarrel, however, might, he 
said, possibly mean the world wai which last yeai we had all tried 
to prevent by means of the ambassadotial conlerences European 
comphcations, however, were not a mattei ol mdiffeience to Gieat 
Bntom either, although she was m no way commtUid hy any smt oj 
hndiftg agreements 

He wanted tlierefore to go hand in hand with us as hitherto, to 
the end that peace might be maintained in Europe, and he hoped that 
by our joint mediation, with which Fiance and Italy would doubt- 
less assoaate tliemselves, an Austio-Russiau wai might be averted 

As far as the Austrian Note was concerned, he said, he fully lecog- 
nizcd the justice of Austria’s demands for satislaction, as well as 
her desire foi the punishment ol all peisons connected wth the 
muider , he refrained fiom discussing the details of the Note, but 
seemed to hope that thiough out mediation an agieemcnt might be 
reached m this matter also 

I regard it as my duty to point out to Your E\cellcncy that the 
Bntish Government will, I am umvaued, stave to maintain as 
fnendly and impartial an attitude as possible towaids us, so long 
as it beheves m our smeere desire Joi peace lUid in out endeavour to 
go hand in hand with England in trying to ward off the tliicatcniug 
European storm The i ejection of Ins jnoposal to raaluite between 
Austria and Russia oi a brusque attitude tlut might justify the 
assumption that wc were desuous oJ a wai witli Russia would 
probably have the lesult of dtivmg EngLuid unconditioually to side 
with Fiance and Russu j unowsxvV 

To Tim Foreign Ofhce J ondon, 2-5/// J^nly, 19x4 

Have just received the foUowmg l<‘tter fiom Sir Kdwaid Gicy 
m his own handwnting " I enclose a foi(*east tliat 1 have just 
received of the Serbian leply It seems to me that it ought to 
produce a favomablc imjircssion at Vienna, but it is difheult for 
anybody but an ally to suggest to the Austiian Government what 
view tlicy should take of it 

I hope that if the Serbian icply, when leceived at Vienna, coire- 
sponds to this fotecast, the Ciaman Government may fed able to 
influence the Austrian Goveinmcnt to take a favouiable view of it ” 

Ll( IJNOWSKY 
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To Tiil Foeugn Offici' London. 25/A July, 1914 

Supplement to Telegiam No 15G — ^Enclosed in Sir Edward 
Grey’sletter Telegram torn Mr Ciackanthoipe, Belgiade, 25th July, 
1914 ‘ Council of Ministers is now diawing up leply to Austiian 

Note I am inlormed by Under-Seaetaxy of State foi Foreign 
Affairs that it will be drawn up m most conciliatory terms and will, 
m as large a measure as possible, meet Austrian demands Under- 
secretary gave me a bnef summary of projected reply m advance 
Consent of Serbian Government is given m it to the pubhcation of 
declaration m Ojjicial Gasefte and they accept the ten pomts with 
reserves They consent to the dismissal and piosecutmg of those 
ofl&cers who can be clearly proved to be gudty, and they have 
already arrested officer mentioned m the Austiian Note They 
agree to suppress Narodna Odbrana^ They dedaie themselves 
ready to agree to mixed commission of enquiry provided that it can 
be proved that it is m accordance with mtcinational usage that such 
a commission ^ould be appomted 

LicnNOW5.K\ 


The Imperial Chancellor von BLriiMVNN-HoiLWEc, ro iiii- 
Ambassador af London, Prince Liciinowsry 

Berlin, 26/A July, 1914 

Austria has offiaally declared to Russia that she wishes to 
make no temtonal acqmsitions m Serbia and that for hei part she 
does not widi to mteifere with the stabihty of the kmgdom, but 
only to bimg about peace and order According to news that has 
reached here from a rehable source, although it must be confessed, 
it has not yet been corroborated, the ealling up of several years’ drafts 
of reservists m Russia is impendmg, which would be synon]mious 
with a mobilization against us Should this mf 01 matron prove 
conect, we should against our wish be compelled to take counter- 
measures We aie still endcavourmg to localize the conflict and 
mamtam European peace We thcreloie request Sm Edward Grey 
to use lus mfluence m this sense 

BeI IIMANN-I lOLLWI* G 

* Narodna Odbrana= (Society foi) National Dofonco Foi full account of 
this Swhian Nationalist Association sec Tiolessor Seton Watson's Saraitm, 
pp 118 and 138 (Xr ) ’ 
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To The Foreign OFricE London, z&th July, 1914 

Pnnce Henry requests me to report to Your Excellency that 
His Majesty the lOng has expicssed to him his keen desire that 
Biitam and Geimany actmg together, with the assistance of France 
and Italy, may m the mteiest of peace succeed m keepmg the 
excccdmgly grave situation m hand 

Lichnowsky 

To The Forlign Ofmce London, 36ih July, 1914 

To-day, Sunday, no one at Foreign Oliia to sjx'uk to Can 
thciefoic not cany out insti actions till to-moirow Douht whether 
Su E Gtcy is in a position to influi nee Russia in sense suggested, 
as smee pubhcation Austiijii demands hcie, no one any longer 
beheves m possibility of localizing conflict No one has ever 
doubted that Iiom this soit of jnoccdute on pait of Aiistna woild 
wai must result Consider moment come to iiitiuguinte mediation 
along Imes suggested by Sir Edwaid Cin*y, whidi it is true would 
presuppose Austna's willingness to renounce fui thm laurels 

Lichnowsky 

To The Foreign Offici Jj-)ndon, 26/A /'w/y, 1914 

Have just had a conversation with Su A Nicliolson and Sir 
W Tjnicll According to information to hand here, a genctal 
calling up of the Russian leservisls is not contemplated, but only a 
partial mobilisation remote from our frontiers Both gentlemen 
see m Sir Edwaid Grey’s proposal to hold a conference d guatre here 
the only possibility of avoiding a gencial wai, and hojie that by this 
means it will prove possible to got full satisfaction for Austiia, as 
Sertaa will be moie mclmed to yield to the pressure of the Powers 
and submit to then united will than to the threats of Austna As 
a piclunmaiy condition, however, it is alisolutely indispensable for 
the success of the confeience and for the maintenance of peace that 
there shall be a cessation of all militaiy movements Once the 
Serbian frontier were crossed, all hope would be lost, for no Russian 
Government would be able to put up with this, but would, unless 
they wanted to see tlieii piestige in the Balkans forfeited for ever, 
Ix' foKcd to advance against Austiu Su W Tytiell, who saw Sir 
Edwaid Giey Iasi evening and is accurately informed as to lua 
views, repeatedly and emphatically pomted out to me the immense 
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importance of Serbia's territory lemammg unviolated until the 
confeience question has been settled, as otherwise all cffoits would 
prove vam and a world war would be mevitable The localization 
of the conflict, as hoped for m Berhn, was quite visionary, and ought 
to be eliminated from practical politics Should we two, — ^His 
Majesty the Kaiser or his Government and representatives together 
witii Sir Edward Grey, — succeed m preserving the peace of Europe, 
Anglo-German relations would foi many a day to come be placed 
on a firm foundation Should we not succeed, everythmg would be 
uncertain 

I should like to utter an urgent wainmg agamst continumg to 
beheve m the possibihty of locahzmg the conflict I beg that our 
pohcy may be guided simply and solely by the need to spare the 
German people a struggle m which it has nothmg to gam and every- 
thmg to lose 

Sir Edward Grey returns this evcmng 

Lichnowsky 

To The Foreign Office I^ndon, 2,6th July, 1914 

As I am confidentially informed at tlie Foreign Office, feehng 
m Italy, accoidmg to mformation leceived here, is so stiongly 
opposed to any participation m the war that the Government would 
not dare actively to mtervene The news tliat has been spread 
abroad from Vienna to the effect that Italy has given her consent 
and has made promises that are m act ord with tlic alliance, is said 
not to correspond with the facts ^ 

Liciinowsry 

To The Foreign Office London, 2*jih JiHy, 1914 

I have ]ust been to see Sir Edwaid Giey, who icquested me 
to mform Your Excellency as follows 

The Serbian chargd d'affaires had, he said, just toinsimtted to 
him the text of the Serbian leply to the Austrian Note This leply 
made it clear that Serbia had acceded to the demands made by 
Austria to an extent that he would never have beheved possible , 
except on one pomt, viz the partiujiation of Austrian oificials m 
the judicial enquiry, Serbu had actually expressed acquiescence m 

1 Marginal note by Zimroormaim What business ol the Ambabsador’s is 
Italy > * (Translatoi *s Note ) 
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all the demands made It was clear that Serbia's comphance was 
to be attributed solely to piesstue brought to beai by St Petersburg 

Should Austria not be satisfied with this leply, or should this reply 
not be regal ded at Vienna as a basis foi peaceful negotiations, or 
should Austria even proceed to the ocoujiation of Belgiade, which 
was qmte at hci mcicy, it would be quite clear that Austiia was only 
seckmg a pretext to crush Seibia This would mean that Russia 
and Russian mfluence m the Balkans were to be stiuck at tlirough 
Serbia It was plam that Russia could not look on with mdit- 
feience while this was taking place, and that she could not but 
mterpret such action as a dii(*ct clidllenge The lesult would be the 
most terrible wai that Euiojk! had cvci seen, and no one could tell 
whithci such a wai might lead 

Geimany had lepcatcdly, even as lecenily as ycstciday, said Sit 
Edwaid Grey, turned to him with the icquest that he should make 
repicscntations at St Pcteisbuig recommending moderation He 
had mvanably and willingly complied with snr h requests and during 
the last ciisis had bionght down Russia's leproachcs on himself 
for sidmg too much with (leimany and too little witli Russu He 
was now turning to us, he StUd, with the lequcst that we should use 
our mfluence in Vienna to get them eitliei to icg.ud the reply from 
Belgrade as adequate ot as a basis foi conferences He was con- 
vinced that it lay m oui lunds to settle the affair by means of 
appropriate icpiesenta lions <uid he would legard it, he said, os a 
good omen foi the lulmc il wc two should a second time succeed, 
by usmg oui mfluence* upon oui lesix^ctive allies, m ensmmg the 
peace ol Europe 

I found the Minister in a dejnessed mood for the first time He 
spoke in a veiy grave lone and sec mod to expect us without fail to 
use om mfluence sue cesslully to settle the inattoi He is also gomg 
to make a statement iii Uie House of ( ommons to-day m which he 
will express his point of vit*w In any case I am convmced that 
should It now come to war aftci all, we shall no longei be able to 
count on English sympathy or the suppoit of Gicat Bn tarn, as 
people heie will sec in Austiia's proceduie every sign of evil mtent 
Evciybody heic is convmced, too, and I hear the same thmg from 
my colleagues, that the key to the situation is to be found in Berlm, 
and that if peace is earnestly desiied thcic, it will lx* possible to 
rcstram Austiia fiom, as Su Edwoid Grey puts it, pursuing a 
foolhardy policy Lichnowsky 
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To The Fokeign Office London, 2>jlh July, 1914 

Supplementing my telegiam of to-day’s date I should like 
to emphasize the fact that our entire futuie relations with England 
depend upon the success of this step of Su Edwaid Grey’s If at this 
significant moment, a moment m which, despite all mteinal differ- 
ences, tlie whole Bntish nation undoubtedly stands bchmd the 
Minister, he should succeed in preventmg the situation from becom- 
mg still more acute, I guarantee that our lelations with Gieat 
Bntain will foi many a day to come bear the same confidential and 
mtunate chaiactei that has distinguished them for the past eighteen 
months Iho Biitish Government, no matter whethei Liberal 
or Conservative, sees in the mamtenance ol Euiopean peace on the 
basis of the balance ot powei between the two groups its most vital 
inteicst^ The Biitish Government is convinced that it hes 
entiidy with us whether Austria shall jeopardize European peace by 
stubbornly pursiung a policy of piostige Any sippis of comphance 
on the part of Austiia would theiefoic be mteipietcd by Gicat 
Biitam as a proof of oui smeete wisli to unite with hei m preventmg 
a Euiopean war and would be looked upon as consohflating oui 
fnendship with Engkind and om desiic foi peace 

Should we, on the other hand, regaid oui sjnnpathics for Austria 
and the exact obscivance ol oui tieaty obligations as being of so 
much impoitanco that all otlier consideialions have to yield to 
them, and that we suboidmate even the most impoitant point in 
OUI foieign jxihcy — our idations with England— to the special 
interests of oui ally, f believe that it wdl ncvei again be possible 
to reknit the tics whidi of late have boimd us together 

The impiession is gaming giouud heio, as I deaily peiccivcd m 
my mteiview with .Sir Edwaid finy, that the whole .Sctbi<m question 
IS fast devdopmg mto a tiial of stiength lietwcen the Tuple Alliance 
and the Tuple Iintcnte Should thcicfoie Austria’s intention to 
make use of the present ojiportumty to ' crush Serbia,’ as vSu Edwai d 
Giey put It, become more and more appatent, Englanrl will — of this 
I am convmced— place herself unconcUtionally on the side of Fiance 
and Russia, m order to sliow that she is not willing to permit a 
moral and still less a mihtary defeat of her group If under these 
circumstances it should com« to war, we shall have England against 
us For the convic tion tlial m view of the far-icacUing ( omplianro 

1 Annoialion by Zinuneimann ' Whoro will the balanro of nowot be, il 
Aubtru gives in ' ’ (See K J1 i(>s, footaoto ) (Ti ) 
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shown by the Serbian Government wai might have been avoided, 
will be of dcasive significance for the attitude of the British 
Government 

Liciinowsky 

To The Foreign Office London, 27/7* July, 1914 

The Mmistcr, it is tiuc, draws a sharp Ime of distinction 
between the Austro-Scrbian and the Austio-Russian dispute As 
long as it remamed an Austro-Seibian quaiiel, he bad held aloof 
But now he finds himself compelled to inteivene, since the affair 
threatens to develop into an Austio-Russian and consequently a 
European conflict The Austro-Russian can accordingly not be 
scpaiated fiom the Austio-Scibian dispute, as the foimei is based 
upon the lattci lliis was the puipoit of the Minister's statements 
to me An undenstandmg between Austiu and Russia depends 
upon a settlement of the Austro-Scrbian quaiiel Without such 
a settlement, cvciy attempt at mediation appears cntiiely hopeless, 
accoidmg to opinion heie How am I to aiguc 111 favour of localiza- 
tion of the conflict, il nobody liete has the shghtest doubt that 
Ausliia's actKiii has involved impoitant Russian mtcicsts and that 
Russia will find hciself coiniiolled to mtcivcnc, despite her own wish 
to the contniiy, in the evcnl of our failing to bring pressuic to bear 
on Anstna? With such aigumcnts I should only excite laughter 
and a shrug of the shouldcis 

If an undeistanchng between Vienna and St Petctsbuig could 
be arhicvccl on the basis of the Austiian Note and without having 
iccourse to mihtaiy mcasuies against Seibia, cvcrytliing would bo 
attained tliat Sii Edward Grey is stnvuig for What he would fain 
avoid IS any nulilaiy action on the part of Austiia against Seibia, 
because he Icars fiom sucli action a zupturc of European peace. 

He to-day confinnccl to me moreover the fact that the Russian 
resolves aie not being called up 

LicimowsKV. 

To Thxi Forfign Officf London, 28^/* Juiy, 1914 

The membeis of llu' Austrian Embassy hoic, mcludmg Coxmt 
MensdorfI, have m their talks with membeis of this Embassy and 
with in3^elf never made tlie shghtost attempt to conceal the fact 
that Austria’s solo concern was to overthiow Serbia and tlul the 

1 (I A. 2 c 
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Note was intentionally so drafted that it would have to be rejected 
When on Saturday evening, the lepoit was published here by the 
Cental News that Serbia had given way, the gentlemen above 
refen ed to were positively stunned Count MensdorfE told me 
only yesterday m confidence that m Vienna they were absolutely 
deteinuned to have wai, as Serbia was to be ' flattened out ' The 
same gentlemen also told me that Austria mtended to present 
paits of Serbia to Bulgaria (and presumably also to Albania) ^ But 
I would earnestly lequest you not to rcfei to these statements m 
Vienna, as I do not want to risk my amicable relations with Count 
Mensdoiff Whether these gentlemen expicssed themselves m 
similar teims m conversation with other persons I do not know, but 
the assumption would not be unjustifiable that it is not meiely a 
question of such harmless pedagogical admomtions as those to 
which the lack of vigilance on the pait of the Pohsh chatteibo\ 
Bilmski gave iise 

I have always energetically upheld tlic Austiian standpoint heie 
and have explmned to vSu Edwaid Grey and Su W lyrr^ that the 
instinct of selX-piescrvation alone must ncccssaiily prompt Beichtold 
to adopt an cncigetic Ime of action, as both he and Austxia would 
otherwise get themselves mto an mipossiblc position Both the 
English statesmen recognized this and 1 am ol opmion that the 
objective attitude hitheito observable in the Biilish Government 
is ascribable m no small measure to the mutual confidence we have 


m each other 


Lichnowsky 


To The Foreign Orrici Lonoon, 29/A July, 1914 

During my visit to the Foreign Oflic(* to-day 1 had a shoit 
conveisation with Sir W Tyiiell who, nc\t to Sir Edward Gicy [cuid 
m consideration of tlie small importance of Sir A Nicolson], is 
to-day the most influential and best mfoimcd ollicial tlicie He 
again gave me to understand that, accoiding to information received 
there, the Tuple Alhance would not stand tlu oidcal of a woild 
war He knew, he said, that Italy would not take pait m any 

1 Marginal note by Bothmann-TIollwog dated 281h fuly ' Tins duplicity 
ot Austria's is intolerable I hey icfusc to give 11s laiormation as lo their 
piogrammo, sUtc cxpussly that Count iloyos' sUUnuuts, wlucli (hstnssed 
a paiUtion ot Vrbia, wore a juucly ixusancil cvpiossioii at Pctcrsbuig they 
aie lambs wiili nut a wickocl thought in thur hciirts and m 1 oudon Ihcir 
Embassy talks of gi\ing away poitions of Serbian tcintoiy U) Jiuigaiu and 
Albania ’ (soo K D 301, note ) (Tr ) 
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He leplicd that even without annexation a form was thinkable 
by which Serbia could be transfoimcd into a vassal state of Austna's 
Russia could not and would not look on quietly while this happened 
Russia’s status among the Christians of the Oithodox Gicek Church 
was at slake Sir Edwaid Grey tluew out the suggestion whether 
It might not be possible to bimg alxiut an imdcrstandmg with 
regard to the extent of Austna’s mihtary operations and with 
regard to the demands of the Monarchy 
From what the Mmistci said to-day I again gathcied that they 
arc firmly convmced here, as I have repeatedly had the honour to 
report to Your Excellency, that tmless Austru is willing to entei 
into a discussion ol the Serbian question, a world war is inevitable 
Su Edward Grey, half jestingly, rcmaikcd in this connection that 
one could never tell what houses would remain unscathed m such a 
conflagration , even httle Holland was aheady arnimg 
The Mmistci was obviously pleased when I told him that Your 
Excellency had been stnving not without success to mediate between 
Vienna and St Pctcisbuig, and he declared that he would be ready 
to take pait m any project that promised success 
I agam begged the Mmister to wain St I’etersbmg agamst 
precipitate resolutions, and I cspccuUy urged him to prevent a 
general mobihsation thae which would also affect our frontier It 
was, I said, impossible to predict what tlic consequences might bo 
The Mmistci agam promised me that he would use his mflucncc m 
this direction and try to gel them to keep as cool as possible 
In conclusion the Mmister mformed me that the Serbian chargd 
d’affaires m Rome had dcclaicd to the Marqms di San Ghuhano 
that provided dear explanations were given beforehand as to the 
mode m which Austiian agents were to jxiiticipate, Serbia would be 
mchned to swallow even Artidcs 5 and 6 of the Austrian Note, 
which would mean that she accepted all the demands As it could 
not be assumed that Austria would entei into direct negotiations 
with Serbia, the matter might be submitted to Serbia through the 
mediation of the Gieat Powers m the form of advice The Marqms 
di San Giuhano is of opmion that an understondmg may be amved 
at on this basis Above all, however, the Mmister desires that a 
conference lie airangcd with the least jmssiblo delay Su Edward 
Giey has lefeircd Marqms di San (nuhano to tire Vienna and Berlm 
Cabmets, not being himself in a position, he said, to anange a 
conference without their consent 
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Finally the Mmi&tei communicated to me a ti»1ngi.iTn from Sn 
George Buchanan according to winch the Russian Mmistiy of 
Foreign Affans is said to have mlormed the representatives of the 
Foreign Picss that as negotiations between Vienna and St Peters- 
burg had produced no result, Russia found herself obliged to regard 
the violation of Seibian territory by Austiian tioops as a casks belli 

Lichnowsky 

[To The Foreign Office ] London, 29//! Jtdy, 1914 

I hear from journalistic circles that an anangement has been 
reached between England and Italy accoiding to which Italy has 
promised m case of a Euiopean war to undeitake nothmg agamst 
England and wee uersa 1 Lichnowsky 


To The Foreign 


Ihe wor^ and most 
scandalous piue of 
JEnghsh Phansaism 
Vvs Lver seen I 
Will never enter %nto 
a naval convention 
with swh scoundrels 


That sets me out of 
the running 


Good 


We have been trying 
to accomplish this 
for days, in conn 


Office London, 2 (jfh Jtdy, 1914 

At bir Edward Gicy's lequest, I have just 
been to see lum agam The Mimstei was quite 
calm but vciy grave, and received me with the 
words that the situation was giowmg more and 
moie acute Sazonov, he said, had stated that 
now that war had been declared, ^ ho was no 
longei in a position to negotiate direct with 
Austria and had requested them here again to 
take up mediatory efforts The Russian Govern- 
ment regards a temporary cessation of hostihties 
as a necessary pielimmary for such mediation 
Sir Edward Grey repeated the suggestion 
already reported that wo should take part m a 
mediation a quatre, such as wc had already 
accepted on prmaple It seemed to him person- 
ally, he said, that a suitable basis for mediation 
would be given, if Austiia, say, after the occupa- 
tion of Belgrade or other places, would proclaim 
her conditions 

Should Your Excellency, however, undertake 
mediation, as I was able early this morning to 


*^This report wa«! c itegoncdlly dmiotl on solli July, toti, by the Marqms 
di San Gioluno, who assund the Ociman Ambas^idoi at Koine lhat it was 
a action devoid ol any foundation * (See KD 458) (lianslator's Note ) 

• By Austria on Seibu on aSth July, i()t\ (Xi ) 
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Instead of media- 
tion, a sertotis word 
to St Petersburg 
and Paris to thi 
effect that England 
would not hilp 
them would quieten 
the sftuation at 
once 


Aha t The com- 
mon cheat f 


This means we ae 
to leave Austria in 
the lurch, as if wc 
were common as 
dirt and Mephisto- 
phdian f Thor- 
oughly English 
however 

Already made up ' 

This means that 
they will attach us f 


Ht hai shown insvn- 
ci rtty all these years 
aH the same, down 
to this latest utter- 
ance of his 

So have we f 


If it wants to it can 
turn and direct 
public opinion, ai 
the Press obeys %t 
uncondttumaUy 


tell the Mmistei was not improbable, that would, 
of course, be just as satisfactory to him But 
vuditUion seemed to him, he said, to be now 
urgently necessary if a European catastrophe was 
to be avoided 

Sir Edwaid Grey then told me that he had a 
fnendly and private communication to make to 
me, namely, that he did not wish that om cordial 
personal relations and our mtimate exchange of 
ideas on all pohtical questions should lead me 
astiay, as he did not wish later to he reproached with 
insincerity The Biitish Government, he said, 
desired now as herctofoie to foster the Iiiendship 
that had hithcito prevailed between the two 
coimtnes, and as long as the conflict was confined 
to Austria and Russia, it could stand aside, but if 
we and France mere drawn in, tlie situation would 
at once be alteied and it w.ls possible that the 
Biitish Government would then be forced to 
make up its mmd qmckly In such an event it 
would not be practicable to stand aside and wait 
Jor any length of time * If war breaks out, it will 
be the greatest catastrophe that tlic world has 
evei seen ' It was fai from liis thoughts, he said, 
to wish to expiess any kind of threat, he only 
wanted to save me disappomtments and himself 
from the reproach of insincerity, and had therefore 
chosen the form of a pnvate communication 
Sir Edward Giev added that the Government had 
of course to reckon with public opinion , up to the 
present Bntish pubhc opmion had on the whole 
been m Austria's favour, as people recogni/ed 
that Austna could justly demand a cciiam amount 
of satisfaction , now, however, m consequence of 
Austria's obstmacy, pubhc opmion was beginning 
to veer round completely 

My Italian colleague who has just left me was 
told by Sir Edward Giey that he thought that if 
the proposal for mediation were accepted, he 
could get Austna eveiy possible satisfaction and 
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that a hunuhating retreat on the part of Austna 
was no longer m question, as the Serbians would, 
whatever happened, be chastised and would, with 
Russians consent, be compelled to subordinate 
themselves to Austria's wishes Austna could, 
therefore, without havmg recourse to a war that 
jeopardised the peace of Europe, obtain guarantees 
for the futuie Liciinowsky 

England reveals herself %n her true colours at a moment when she thinks that 
we are caught %n thi toil^ and, so to speak, dhsposed of 7 hat common crew oj 
shopkeepers has tried to U%ck with dinners and spu ches I he boldest deception, 
the wofd*i of thi K ing to Henrv, for me * O' e •ihall ri main neitii al and try to kei p 
out oj th%s as long as possible * Gny plows the King a liar and his words to 
Ltchnowsky are the ouitome of an evil conscitnce, hicaust he foils that he has 
deceived us At that, %t %s as a matter of fact a Ihtiat, combined with a blit/f, %n 
order to separate us from Austria and to prevent us Jroni nuibili ing and to shift 
the tosponsibslUy fot tho war 

Ho knows ptrficily will that if he who to say one sinqlt senous shaip and 
warning woid at Pans and Pitirshurg and wuo to amm them to fomain 
neuifdl, both would become quut at ohoo hut he takes cate not to spiak iht word 
and threatens us instead Common out England done boats ihi tesponsi- 
btlity fot peace and war, not wc any longer 1 hat must also be made cleat to the 
world W 

KD 4i8» 

[To The Foreign Offige [ London, 30/A July, 1914 

Notified Sir Edward Grey at once by leitci Consider 
Beilm as moic appropriate tlian London foi mediation of an agic^ 
ment between Vienna and St Petersburg, as Sir Edward is less 
acquamted with the whole question and also possesses less infiuence 
at Vienna and as I foresee long and wcansoine transactions here, 
espeaally m event of an Ambassadorial Conlerence takmg place 
Count Mensdoiif is also too timid and is lacking both m infiuence at 
Vienna and m peisonal imtiative Foi these reasons Grey's sugges- 
tions should serve as a basis Ligiinowsky 


To The Foreign Office London, 30^/1 July, 1914 

Have just been talking with Su Edward Grey He says he 
can assure me that tlie French ate using their whole mfliience lu 

^KD 418 was in answei to iho following Iclogram fiom tho Imperial 
ChanccUoi to the Ambasbador at London 

Berlin, 30/A July, 1014 

Kindly thank S>ir Edward Grey for his frank explanation and tell him 
that we arc continuing to mediate m Vienmi and arc ui gently advising tho 
acceptance of his pioposal U, aiMAiiN-IIoi,i,WG 
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St Peteisbmg towaids a peaceful tcimmation Also, accoidmg to 
leports received here, only men on leave near tlie German frontiei 
have been called up Actual prepaiations foi war such as the 
callmg to the colouis of the reservists have not taken place He 
will, moieover, be havmg a talk with Cambon this afteinoon, and 
has asked me to come and see him agam that he may tell me the 
result 

As regards the Russian prepaiations foi wai, he will tiy through 
Count Benckendorfl to take steps to-day m the sense we desiied 
The Mmister confidently hopes that Your Excellency's efforts at 
mediation will succeed m bimgmg about an understandmg , he will 
also bimg his mfluence to beai m St Peteisburg in support of his 
proposal He told an mtimate fnend this morning that if the 
Anglo-German co-opeiation should succeed tins tune m pieserving 
peace, he believed that our relations would be plaa^d on a firm 
basis for all time and that he would be enabled in futuie to 
prevent the recuiicnce of similar ciiscs by cxeitmg suitable 
mfluence on his associates 

Liciinowsky 

• 

[To The Foreign Oh-ice] joi/i fitly, 1914 

Sir Edward Giey has just told me tlut thu Diitish Flo<‘t has 
just sailed along the east coast into Scottish hai hours, and that no 
mobilization preparatious piehminaiy to on amiountcxncnt of 
' strained relations ’ by the horeign Oflice had yet been Lamed out 
As long as we did not mobilize, he said, the Frcndi would not do 
so either, nor would England Cambon had assuicd him tliat the 
French were not doing any more than wc wcie , simply certain 
precautionary measures were bemg taken 

Liciinowsey 

To The Foreign Office London, ^olh July, 1914 

Sit Edward Grey has just shown me a tclogiam to Sir George 
Budionan, m which he mstmets him to supjioit oui suggestion to 
enter mto conferences concerning an understanding, if Austria 
agiees to cease hostthties after occnpymg ceitam places on the 
frontier At my suggestion no reference whatever is any longer 
made to the Austnan ultimatum, but only to the negotiations con- 
cemmg the burdens and obligations to be laid on beibia The icply 
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ol M Sazonov to Count Pouitales coiu ciiimft tlio altciation of the 
ultimatum, tiansmittcd heie tlirough Coimt licntkcndoiff, I de- 
sciibcd to the Mmistcr as unacceptable I thcicloie regarded it as 
more piacticable to omit all mention of the word ultmiatum 
The Mmistcr was quite calm and appealed not yet to have given 
up all hope Lichnowsky 

To Tiie Foreign Office 3o#/» July, 1914 

In my view and in that of people heic, the only peaceful 
solution 13 that we should get Count Beiclitold to declare that m tlie 
mterests of Euiopean peace and out of icgaid for the ivishes of his 
alhes, he is ready, not only to icgaid the successes already attamed 
as suffiaent for the piosent, but also to suspemd all militaiy opera- 
tions for the tune bemg and thiough our mediation to enter mto 
conversations with M Sazonov with regaid to the conditions to be 
imposed on Seibia, provided that the Russian Government ceases 
furthei warlike operations on the Austiian fiontior I have spoken 
m tins sense with my Austro-Hungarian colleagues as well 

Liciinowsky 

To The Foreign Office London, sofA July, 1914 

Sir Edward Giey and Mr Asquith made statements m the 
Lower House to-day m which they emphasized tlie extreme gravity 
of the situation The former aimounccd tliat England now as 
heretofore was pursumg the one gitat goal, the pioservation ol peace 
Asquith dropped the Amendment Bill from the agenda, as Party 
strife was out of place at the present time and as England, although 
not herself directly mterested, ought to show a imitcd front He 
hoped tliat the patriotism of all parties would contribute if not to 
prevent the thieatcnmg catastrophe, at least to confine it withm 

LrOHNOWSKY 


To The Foreign Office London, 30/A July, 1914 

2 elegrotn from Sir E Grey /o Su G Budianan, bt Petcrsbuig 
' The German Ambassador informs mo that the German 
Government would endeavour to mfiucncc Austna, after taking 
Belgrade and Serbian tenitoiy m region ol fiontiei, to promise not 
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to advance further, while Powas cndca\()uic*d to aiiange that 
Serbia should give satisfaction suliicicnt to pacify Austiia Teiii- 
tory occupied would, of course, be evacuated when Austiia was 
satisfied I suggested this yesterday as a possible rehef to the 
situation and if it can be obtained I would earnestly hope that it 
might be agreed to suspend fuithei xxuhtaiy piepaiatiuns on all 
sides 

The Russian Ambassador has told me of conchtions laid down by 
Sa/onov, as quoted m your tehgiam 135 and fcais no modifi- 
cation is possible, but if Austiian advance wcie stopped alter 
occupation of Bclgiade, I thmk the Russian Minister foi Foreign 
Affairs formula might be changed to icad that the Powcis would 
examine how Seibia could fully satisfy Austiia without inipamng 
Serbian rights 01 independence 

If Austna, having occupied Belgiade and neighbouimg Soibian 
teiiitoiy, declares heiself ready in the inteiLst of Euiopean peace to 
cease her advance and to discuss how a complete settlement can be 
ainved at, I hope that Russia would also consent to discussion and 
suspension of furtlici militaiy preparations piovidcd that other 
Poweis did the same ' iinowsky 

To The Foreign Officl London, jist July, 1914 

Would not a telegram fiom the Kaist»t to the C/ar m wluch 
His Majesty might propose m the interest ol Emopean peace that 
the Russian militaiy preparations should lie suspended, provided 
that Austna suspends opciations against Scibia, and that Your 
Excellency should act as mediator m Imdmg a solution foi the 
Serbian question prove a feasible couise ^ 

With regard to tlie conditions laid bcfoie ( ount Pourtalcs by 
Sazonov, it might peihajis be said that the liist ol them had aheady 
been fulfilled, masmuch as Count Beiditold is icady to enter into 
an exchange of ideas with him thiough Yoiu Excellency and that 
with regard to the ultimatum, he was icady to take mtu consideration 
and discuss other guaiantees as well Lichnowsky 

[To The Foreign OmcE ] London, 319/ July, 1914 

Six Edward Grey has just informed me that he was wrong in 
what he told me ycsteiday, there being no mtermcdule stage 
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between that in which the Fleet finds itself to-day and its mobiliza- 
tion, the naval pieparations havmg aU been made alieady He did 
not want to feel that he had told me anythmg that might m any way 
mislead me 

To-day foi the first time I have the impiession that the improved 
lelations with Germany of late years, and peihaps also some friendly 
feelmg for Germany m the Cabmet, make it appear possible that m 
case of war England may adopt a waitmg attitude To this end it 
would be of the utmost importance for us, should it after all come to 
a war, that we should be able to kill the suspicion hitherto pievalcnt 
heie that we had unconditionally suppoitcd the Austiian point of 
view, by produemg some tangible — ^not merely formal — concession 
obtained liom the Austrian Govcminent thiough oui mediation 

Liciinowsk\ 

To The Foreign Office London, -jis/ fitly, 1914 

I have just utilized telegram 193 ^ m a talk I have had with 
Sir Edwaid Grey The Minister m leply cxpiessed the opimon tliat 
Russia had become somewhat sensitive with rcgaid to wai measures, 
as a suggestion from us on this pomt had been interpreted as a threat 
He would, however, endeavour to use liis mflucnce as desired 

With tegard to the Austro-Russian conveisations, he thought that 
eveiything depended on Austiia’s making a concession of such a 
nature that Russia would put hcisclf m the wrong were she still to 
declme it — ^then he himself would be m a position to bnng pressure to 
bear on Pans and St Petersburg He also hmted tliat it was just 
this question of fairness and leasonablencss that might possibly 
deade England's attitude, England not being bound by absolute 
agreements of any kind Once Fiance were diawn in, pubhc opmion 
here would become agitated, although up to the present it had m no 
way taken sides against Germany , and he must be in a position, 
should it prove expedient, to justify reticence on the part of England 
by being able to pomt to some palpable act of mjusticc on the part of 
Russia He did not exactly make this last statement inso many words, 
but gave it dearly to be understood that it was m the event of his 
bemg able to pomt to some tangible concession that he would be m 
a position to advocate the idea of not entermg the arena immediately 

^The telogiam m question (sec [K 1) 441.1 and [KD 43^]) js one from 
Tagow to the Ambassadm at London, ^idvising the Ambassador Lo txy to get 
England to uifluonco bt l^otorsbuig, paitnularly with rcgaid to the discon- 
tmuation of her war measures (li ) 
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on the side ol Fiance lit emphasized agam and again the iact that 
England’s hands were not bound by ticatics o£ any kind I assume 
that he still has in nund his oiiginal suggestion ol suspendmg mihtaiy 
operations m Serbia , on my tiansnutting tins suggestion to Your 
Excellency, you authorized me to declare that you intended to use 
your influence m Vienna m this sense 
I, too, am of opimon that if Count Berchtold limits himself to 
the repetition of declarations and explanations with whicli cveiybody 
IS already familiar, the negotiations will offer httle prospect of suc- 
cess, and that pubhc opimon m Russia will not tolciatc an invasion of 
Serbia by Austrian armies, coupled, as it would be, witli the destruc- 
tion of towns and villages, but will foi ce the Government to mtei vene, 
perhaps against its will Judgmg fiom my peisonal knowledge of 
conditions m Vienna, I should say that nothmg shoit ol cxticmely 
energetic piessuie exerted by Berlin will mduu Vienna to make such 
a concession The grantmg of such a concession might piove 
decisive for the future attitude of England m the war, if war should 
break out alter all 

Licunowsky 

(The Iupesiu;. CHANcrtLOK 10 iiii!, Amrvssauor 
AT London, Prince Licunowsry] 

BI'KLIn, 31 sf ftify, 1914 

On the 29th the C/ai requested Ills Majesty by telegtaph to 
mediate between Russia and Austria Ills Majesty immediately 
dedal ed himself wilhng to do so, mlormed the C zai by telegiaph, and 
at once made a move at Vienna Without awaitmg the result, 
Russia mobilized against Austria His Majesty tbemupun called 
the attention of the Czar by telegraph to the fact that he was theicby 
makmg the mediation action almost illusory and lequestcd the Czar 
to suspend the mihtary piepaiations agamst Austiia This has not 
been done In spite of that fact, wc have been contmumg our 
attempts at mediation m Vienna, and wc have even gone, m the 
extreme urgency ol our proposal, to the utmost hmit of what we 
could venture toward a Sovereign State whidi is our ally Our 
proposals at Vienna weie qmte along the hncs of the Enghdi pro- 
posals, whuh we recommended to the earnest consideration of 
Vienna They were tmda discussion at Vienna this morning 
Dunng the discuasion, even before it had been brought to an end. 
Count Pomtal^ reported officially the mobilization of the Russian 
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Army and Navy This action on the part of Russia cuts off Austna’s 
pending reply to our mediation pioposal It is duected also against 
us, thus against the Power fiom which the Czar had personally 
requested mediation This action, which we cannot regard other- 
wise than as hostile, we have had to reply to with serious counter- 
measures , unless we wanted absolutely to sacnface the safety of our 
Fatherland We cannot stand idly by as spectators and watch 
Russian mobih/ation on our boideis We have told Russia that we 
shall have to mobilize, unless, within twelve hours, the militaiy 
preparations against Austiia-Hungary and ourselves be suspended 
This would mean war Wo have asked Fiance whether she would 
remain noutial in a Geiman-Rnssian wai Please use every moans 
to ensure Hus com sc ol events Iwing dul> tecogmztd m the English 
Press 

Beiiimann-Hoixweg 


[To The Foreign Oi'I*icf ] London, sisf July, 1914 

Su William Tyiroll mfotms me that local Gove mment has so 
far no mfoimation concerning mobili/ation of entne Russian Army 
and Navy He will at once get into communication with St 
Petersburg 

Lichnowsky 

[To The Foreign Oi-i-tci 1 London, xst August, 1914 

I have just Icaincd (z a m ) fiom the private secretary of the 
Prime Mmistoi, to whose attention I had at once brought telegram 
No 199 through Su W Tyiiell, lliat Kmg George has foiwarded its 
contents to the Czar together with sonic accompanying woids of his 
own 

Lichnowsky 

To The ForiiIGn Otucr London, Augmt. 1914 

Su Edwaid Giey has just sent word to me by Sir W Tynell 
that he hopes that he will be able this afternoon, os a result of a 
couneil of Mmisteis that is just taking place, to make a statement to 
me whidi may jnove Iielpfnl m jnevontuig the gieat catastiophc 
To judge 1 )y a icmaik of Sir W Tynell’s, this seems to mean that in 
the event of our not attacking Prance, England, too, would remam 
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neutral and would guarantee France's passivity I shall leam 
details this afternoon 

Sir Edward Grey has just called me up on the telephone and asked 
me whether I thought I could give an assmance that m the event of 
Fiance lemammg neutral m a wai between Russia and Germany, 
we should not attack the French I assmed him that I could 
take the responsibihty foi such a guarantee and he will use this 
assurance at to-day's Cabinet meeting ^ 

Supplementary Sir W Tyrrell ui gently begged me to use my 
mfluence to prevent our troops from violatmg the French frontier 
Eveiythmg depended upon that He said that m one case where 
German troops had aheady crossed the frontier, the French troops 
had retired 

Liciinowsky 


To The Foreign Ofiice London, istAuf^ust, igi/j 


Inform Roim at Sir William Tyrrell has just been to SCO me 

onu ofthi^. as well gjjd told me that Su Ed^vald Grey wants this 
uuTtalv afternoon to make proposals for England's 
^igo ncutraUty, even m the event of our bemg at war 

iht Trhpu AUvanu „ n r* t n 

so long as tlieu is With France as well as with Russia I shall be 

Ha^d^oppoiingher Edward Giey at 3 30 and shall report 

at once 


Lichnowsky 


[To Thl Foreign Oi-r-ici^ ] London, ts^ Augmt, 1914 

Accoidmg to the official leixiit, the Prune Mimstcx ye^steiclay 
made the following declaration m the Lower House We have just 
heard, not from St Potcrsbiug, but fiom Cjcrmany, that Russia has 
proclaimed a general mobihzation of her Army and Fleet and that m 
consequence of this martial law was to be pioclaimed in Germany 
We understand this io mean that mobili/ation will follow m Germany 
if Russian mobihsation is general and is proceeded with In the 
circumstances I should piefei not to answer any questions till Monday 
next 

Gfrm\n Emu assy 

^ In this passage there ’nas a znisunclcrstixnding inasmuch as Sir Edward 
Cnoy had meant that Gcimany should then remam altogether neutral, even m 
a war between Austria and Kussu (Author S Note ) 
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To The Foreign OmcE London, 19/ August, 1914 


Sir Edwaid Gicy has ]ust read me the followmg statement 
that was diawn up unanimously by the Cabinet 


Tins drwtl of Gmv s 
shows that he ah^o- 
soluiilydoLsn’thuow 

what he to 

do We will nont 
await J2ft^laud*ii 
decision I have 
just leaf tied that 
hntfland has alnadv 
cut the cable to Lm- 
dcti A warweasittc 
thill t While she 
%$ still negotiatiwj 


Then ht*s a faUi 
rascal f 


The reply of the Geiman Government with re- 
gaid to the ncutrahty of Belgium is a matter of 
piofouiid regret, as Belgian neutrahty affects 
feeling in tins coimtiy If Germany could see her 
way to give the same positive reply as that which 
has been given by Fiance, it would materially 
contiibutc to relieve anxiety and tension here, 
while on the othci hand if theie were a violation 
of the neutrahty of Belgium by one combatant 
while the othci icspected it, it would be extremely 
diflirult to lestiam pubhc fcclmg in this country 
In answei to my question whether he could 
give me a dclmitc assurance concommg Great 
Biitam’s neutrality on the condition that we 
Kspeded Belgian neutrality the Mimstei repUed 
that that was not possible lor him, but that this 
question would play an important part m con- 
nection witli pubhc opinion hcie If Germany 
violated Belgian neutiality in a war with France, 
tli(»re would be a i evulsion of fcclmg that would 
iiiciLe it difficult for the Biitish Government to 


Humbi(*( t Jt has 
not adopted it ,0 
faf 

lie lies t He told 
1 ichtiowsky ^ohwi- 
silj Jour days a^o 
Unltss an LirUtsh 
equivalent nanud 
St; he ahtady has 
my offet oj ^estif^ 
day aj ter noon, that 
%s VO V plain i nU 
thi n the Is III** talks 
oJ a misuiidii stand’- 
iit^l Rot! 

1 he rascal >s cfa y 
Of an idiot He ndi s 
that, thi I*niHh 
have bigitn the mo 
and thi i lolatwn of 
intcrnationat taw 
wdh tlUAr hoiiib” 
huflins (lun 


.ulopt an attitude of fiiendly neutr.ility Foi the 
piest'Tit there i&as not tiic slightest intention of 
ptoncding to hosMUies against us But it would 
he difiicult to draw a line beyond which we might 
not go witJiout causing them on this side to step m 
Ho kept returning to the question of Bel^an 
iieutTcilif j .uid states! that in any case this question 
would play jn imixutant port Ho had also been 
wondering whether it would not be possible for 
us cUicl Fiance* m the ovent of a Russian war 
to 1C main lacing each other without eiUur side 
attacking f oiJved him whether he was m a 
IKisifion to giv<» me an assuiance tlut Fiance 
would agieo to a jiact of that sort vSinco wo 
intended neiLhci to dcstioy France nor to annex 
ports of her tcazitoiy, I could imagmc that we 
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might enter on an agreement of that sort smce it 
would assuie ns of Great Britain's neutrahty 
The Mmister said that he would enqmie, but 
was not bhnd to the dilhculties of lestrammg the 
two armies and keepmg them in a state of m- 
activity 

My geneial impiession is that people here would 
hke, if at all possible, to keep out of the wai, but 
that the answci given by the Secretary of State 
to Su Edward Gosdien concemmg Belgian 
neutiality has made a vciy unfavouiable im- 
picssion 

Ll( IINOWSK\ 

flo liiL Fortlion Officj 1 London, isi Augitsi, 1914 

My to-day s telegram 205 ^ superseded by my latci telegiam 
212 ® As a positive proposal on the part of England is on the whole 
not m piospect, youi telegram 204 ^ settled by tliat fact Theiefore 
I have taken no fuithci stcjis 

Liciinowsky 

The Imperial CnvNCELLOR von Beihmann-Hoilweg 10 ihe 
Ambassador at London, Prince Lichnowsky 

Berlin, xsi Ai/gusi, 1914 

Palis has just repoitcd that luance mobilised this afternoon 
at five o'clock, that is, exactly the same time to tlie very minute as 
we did We can naturally only keep our piomise not to cioss the 
Flench fiontiei before seven p m on Monday provided that Fiance 
also stnctly rt‘spects oui fronticis 

BLniMANN-HoLT WLG 

To The JfORiic.N Ofuce London, Tsl^ 191*1 

1 he Wesimxn^let Gcuetii considers the situation to be extremely 
ciitical England must make up hei mmd as to what position she 
intends to take up the Pnme Minister had once slated in the 
House (says the paper), tliat Engkind in the event of a war was not 
compelled by tieatics of any soit to paiticipatc Thus England 
now had a free hand, but Germany musl leahzc that tlicie wcie m 

1 K D 5b2 • K I ) 50G ’ K IJ 57S 


My impfi*is%o}i /? 
that Mr Gfey is a 
false dog who ts 
afraid 0 / his own 
chaapness amd faho 
policy, but who anil 
not come out into 
the open against 
us, pnferfiftg to lit 
himse/f be forced by 
Its to do it 
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existence certain published treaties, the violation of which by 
Germany would place England in a difficult situation Germany 
was fuiihennore awaie that a conflict between Germany and France 
might have consequences that would mflame pubhc opimon m 
England and mduce the country to abandon its ncutrahty The 
attempt that was bcmg made on many sides to stu up a war fever 
hcie was altogether to be deprecated, as was also the action of those 
who were agitatmg m favour of sendmg an expeditionary corps to 
the Contment England had to icmember her lesponsibihties as a 
woild empue and had especially to consider the safety of India and 
Egypt England’s strength lay m her sea powei, and this powei 
must serve to keep the peace foi England and to keep the wai 
between other coimtnes within ceriam hmits There was, too, it 
was true, a certam danger m a pohey of peace, but it was smeerely 
to be hoped that England would be able to maintam her position as 
a iall}nng ground foi those who wanted peace m Emope ^ 

Lichnowsky 


[THli SliCRCrARY OP SlATE 1<0R FOREI&N Ah-AIRS 
TO The Ambassador at London ] 

Berlin, 2nd August , 1914 

In the event of England dedamig wai on us 01 of our dcclaxmg 
war on England, kindly inform the Government there m wnting 
(j) That we shall detam merchant ships m our haibouts fi3nng 
their flag, but shall release them if we withm foity-eight 
hours receive a (corresponding) promise m return 
(2) That having regard to Enghsh law, we shall suspend English 
claims agamst German subjects, unless wc within twenty- 
four hours receive assent to the contmued legal validity of 
German dauns agamst English subjects 

Jagow 

To The Foreign Okfice London, 2nd dugwif, 1914 

As will bo clear from my last telegrams, the matter which was 
agam discussed m your tdegiam No 206, has been completely 
settled and our freedom of action is not affected by it 

Lichnowsky 

* llio Kaiser's marginal comment an this consisted of one word ' Qnatsch. ' 
(twaddle) (Ir) 

cn A as 
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To The Foreign Office London, znd August, 1914 

Sir Edward Grey's suggesbons, which weie piompted by a 
wish to secure neutrality on the part of France for as long as possible, 
were made without having pieviously consulted France and without 
knowledge of the mobilization They have smee been completely 
abandoned as hopeless Urgently request reply as to whether tele- 
grams Nos 212, 2x4 and an urgent uncoded telegram without a 
number have ainved 

Lichnowsky 

To The Foreign Office London, 2nd August, 1914 

The question whctlier or not we violate Belgian temtory m 
the war with France will probably decide whether England is to 
remain neutral or not My impression on tins pomt is strengthened 
not only by Sir Edward Gioy’s lemaiks and by inlormatioii received 
hom the Austrian Embassy, but also by the utterances of the 
Biiti^ Picss Should we violate Belgian ncutiahty and should a 
war against the Belgians ensue, I do not behove that tie Government 
will any longer be able to remam neutral m the face of the storm 
that IS to be expected immediately pubhc opmion here has been 
aroused Should we on the othei hand inspect Belgian neutrality, 
there is still a possibihty of England’s remaining neutral if wc act 
with moderation m the event of a victory over France As people 
here now thmk that the violation of Belgian neubahty is an 
eventuahty to be reckoned with, I regard it as not impossible that 
i^gland will m the immediate futmc take sides agamst us To-day, 
Sunday, a Cabmet meetmg is to take place fw unheaid of thmg] , 
and I assume that this question will be dealt with 

Lichnowsky 

[To The Foreign Office ] London, 2ni August, 1914 
Ambassador has the distinct impression from conversation 
with Prune Minister and Mmister for Foreign Aihtirs that England 
would like to remam neutral if this prove m any way possible In 
order not to make this difficult, it would be advisable that our Navy 
^ould refrain from all acbvibes which might lead to acadents or 
be regarded as provocabons 

In this category would belong above aU any naval opetabons 
agamst the northern coast of France which has been left exposed 
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tluDu^ France relying on England Naval operations against 
Russia are matters of no concern to England The English will, 
until further notice, not approach Geiznan waters and expect the 
same consideration from us That is the view of the British Cabmet 
No binding agreements have been made 

Military Atiache 
Lichnowsey 

pro The Foreign Office] London, Augmi, 1914 

I have succeeded so far m mamtammg for us here a feelmg 
that is extremely friendly towards us, and I should like to utter an 
urgent warning against unpcnlling this mood by any sort of provo- 
cative measures Among such I ^ould count &bt an attack by the 
German Fleet on the northern coast of France, as well as any en- 
croachment of om Fleet on Bntish waters I am convmced that 
for the present there is not the shghtcst intention of declaring war 
on us , that on the contrary, they profei first to await the course 
of events 

Having learned that the decisive meetmg of the Cabmet is to take 
place to-day, to be followed by a statement fiom Mr Asquith m the 
House of Commons to-morrow, 1 have just called on the Prune 
Mmister and exhaustively discussed our pomt of view with him 
Tears repeatedly stood m the eyes of the old gentleman, and he said 
to me ' A war between our two countries is quite unthinkable ’ I 
pomted out to him the marked community of our mutual mterests, 
which had of late undergone so material an extension and develop- 
ment, and the impossibility of ever agam kmttmg sudi confidential 
ties once the two countries had been at war In ordei to weaken 
the chief argument of the English— -that of havmg to protect 
France — called his attention to the fact that it was really we who 
most needed protection, smee we had to deal with two opponents 
and the French with only one Should Great Bntam remain out 
of the strife, she would ^ m a much stronger position to mediate 
as a neutral at the rehabihtation of peace than if she took part m a 
war which would then become a war of annihilation for the entire 
civilization of Euiope 

Asquith rephed that a war between England and Germany m the 
present state of jmbhi feeling would be very impopular, Imt that a 
neutral attitude on tlie part of the Bnti^ Government would be 
greatly hmdeicd by two thmgs 
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(1) By the violation of the neutrality of Belgium of which EnglanH 

was one of the guaiantois Gladstone had said in the year 
1870 that the violation of the neutrahty of Belgium would 
be foi Great Biitam a cause of war In any case theic would 
then occm a senous rcvcisal of pubhc feelmg 

(2) By any attack by German warships on the totally unpotected 

northern coast of France, which the Fiench with a firm 
faith in Biitish support, had left exposed m order to 
sticngthen their Mediterranean Fleet He would not say 
that even in such an event England would have to mtervene 
but it would be made very diflicult for the Bntish Govern- 
ment to mamtam the neutral attitude as at present pro- 
visionally mlendcd heie 

I liave the distmct impression that England is holdmg back for 
the piesent, out of regard lor us, but I would mgently advise beanng 
m mmd so far as possible the state of feeling here 

I have just had anothei talk with Sir Edward Grey before the 
sittmg, and once moie most uigently dncctcd his attention to the 
importance of not dcstrojang foi all time to come our mutual co- 
operation, of late so fruitful The Mmister repeated that he could 
give me no definite assurances But it was plam from his words 
that he would prefei to retrain from any mtcrvention We cannot 
conceal from ourselves, however, that the good mtentions of the 
Government, which undoubtedly exist, and the general fiiendly 
feelmg towards Germany would, by the violation of Belgian neu- 
trahty, be put to a severe test the outcome of which, as a matter of 
fact, should we wm brilliant victones m France 01 even press forward 
as far as Fans, would be a very doubtful one for us 

Our declaration of war on Russia has created an unfavourable 
unpression here, smee they thmk that the Czar was still stnvmg to 
mediate further and had given his word that no soldier should pass 
the hontier so long as there was hope of a peaceful solution I 
naturally met this leproach with a reference to the mobilization that 
had taken place m Russu despite the mediatory action mitiated by 
His Majesty at the desire of the Czar Lichnowskv 

To The Fobetgn Ofhce London, znd Augu'si, 1914 

Sir Eyic Ciowe stated m convcisation that, according to a 
commumcation only just lecavcd here, Austria now appears to be 
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ready to agree to di&cubsion m pnnaple of the points at issue between 
herself and Serbia by a confeience of the fom Powers in London 
But the oomm'uucation had come too late, he said, to be of any 
practical use 

Lichnowsky 

To The Foreign OmcE London, 2nd Avgust, 1914 

Su Eyie Crow has just informed me that a telegraphic message 
has been received at the Foreign Office to the effect that the German 
troops m the neighbourhood of Nancy have crossed the French 
frontier at numerous pomts m large numbers without any previous 
declaration of war m Paris He allowed it to be seen m making 
this commumcation that the news would make a bad impression at 
the Cabmet mcotmg which is to take place m the course of the 
everung for further discussion of the position, and would perhaps 
not be without mflucnce on the hnal decision I rephed to Sir Eyic 
Crowe that we had not received any news to this effect, and that it 
would appear desirable to await rlefinite conhrmation of the report 
from on mdependent source 

Lichnowsky 

[To The Foreign Office] London, 2Hd August, 1914 

Booms have been placed m the naval harbours Straits of 
Dover occupied by torpedo boats According to reliable informa- 
tion, the first and second fleets arc ]3nng at the forth, at Cromarty 
and m Scapa Flow Patrol flotilla is patiolhng the whole east coast 
Fl]ung machmes arc on the way by sea to a station on the east coast 
Mobilization of the navy has not been proclaimed, but has been 
completed m the active units and on the cast and south coasts 

Naval ATTACII^ 
Lichnowsky 

To The Foreign Office London, 2nd At^ust, 1914 

Mobilization of the Enghsh fleet ordered this evenmg All 
dasscs of reserves under fifty-five years of age have been called to 
the colours and are to report at once to their ships and tlieir land 
stations 

Naval AixAcnf. 

I u hnowsey 
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[To Tiir Foreign Ofhcl] London, ntd August, 1914 

After the dose of the Cabinet meeting, the Admiralty ordered 
the mobilization of the English naval reserves This measure must 
not be taken as the fmal decision of the Enghsh Government to 
mtervene immediately m the war I believe that for the present 
the attitude will be one of waitmg 

LiniNowsm 

[To The Foreign Office ] London, yd August, 1914 

Austrian mihtazy attache has just bi ought information that 
he knows from a leliablc that to-day’s Enghsh Cabmet meetmg 
decided to decLue war on Germany Nothmg known so far of 
mobilization of expeditionary corps 

Mujiary and Naval Attaches 
Lichnowsky 

To The Foreign Ofi-ice London, yd Attgust, 1914 

The mvasion of Fiance witliout declaration of wax ^ has made 
an oinmous impicssion here and has severely afhontcd the English 
sense of law and justice 

I urgently beg for explanation of which I can make use 
This moinmg's papers condemn oui action and descnbe us as the 
real disturbers of &e peace 

Lichnowsky 

To The Foreign Office London, yd August, 1914 

Papers repoit confiscation of Bntish steamers m the Kiel 
Canal, and movement of German fleet to the west 
I urgently beg for explanation m order that I may be able to coirect 
leport 

Pubhc opmion here has taken a dcuded stand smee yesterday 
against us 

Lichnowsky 

[To The Foreign Office ] London, yd A^^^st, 19x4 

The Ambassador makes the urgent request that without 
prejudice to any necessary precautions, the fleet avoid anything 

1 Thib report im explicitly desied by von Jagow the same day u a tf^gram 
to Liclmowiiky (Cf K D 725 ) (Tir ) 
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that might be regaided as a challenge to England 01 even as an 
unfnendly act Hope that England may remain neutral has by 
no means disappeared 

Naval Attach^ 
Lichnowsky 


To The Foreign Office London, Attgust, 1914 

Havcjusimadecommmiicationas instructed to Sir 
Edward Grey ^ The Minister appeared to be very 
much putoutandmdicatedthatEnglandwouldnot 
be able to take so calmly the violation of Belgian 
neuliality, which she had expressly guaranteed 
As for the assemblmg of Fiench troops on the 
Belgian frontier, France had, he said, expressly 
stated that she would only cross the Belgian 
fiontier if tlie French troops weie mvited by 
Belgium to come to her aid Sn Edwaid Grey 
told me that he intended to make a statement this 
afternoon m which he would lay down the condi- 
tions on which he would remain ncutial He 
spoke of a ' conditional lupture ' 

1 urgently begged him not to put foiward the 
neutrality of Belgium as a si>f%e qua non, as this 
would have ominous consequences He gave me 
no assurances, but I have the distmct impression 
that if it is in any way possible, he would hke to 
contmuo to remam neutral I bound mysc\i to 
him in the terms of the following dedaiation 
(i) That even m the event of an armed conflict 

^ Thu refors to Herr von Jagow’s msUuctions to the Ambassador at London, 
dated Borlm, 2nd August, 1914 (K D 667) Herr von Jagow'b tele^ un to 
Ptmeo Lichnowsky nms as follows * We have certain inioimation mat the 
ITronch, m spito of thur dodaration, have asbembled large bodies of tioc^ 
along the Belgian border and are making prcjiarations tor an invasion of 
Belgium In order to prevent a surprise atts^, wo shall xuosumably have to 
take counter-measures In thib event we will give Belnum the assurance 
that if she promises to observe a benevolent noutrahty towards us we will, 
after the conclusion of the campaign, respect her integrity to the fullest extent 
and will accord her lull compensation for requisitions and for any damage 
caused by us England should see in Germany's procedure only an act of 
noocssary soU-dofenoo against a French menace Even m the event of a hostile 
encountei with Belgium, Goimany wih, after the condusion of peace, s^aianteo 
that Betoum's mtognty is preserved Please communicate this mioimaiion 
to the Bnttsb Government, but not before to-monow, Monday morning ' 
(Ti) 


It %8n*i a qtte^ion 
of ' might * and 
* would hhe * It %<i 
one of honourdbh 
xnUntxon f That xi 
lacKtnq / 
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witli Belgium, wo dcsued to mamtam tlie inviola- 
bility of Belgian temtory , 

(2) That in the event of England's remaining 
neural, we did not dcsiie to approach the Channel 
or the north coast of Fiance with our fleet 
I made the lattci statement aftci conlemng 
with our naval attach^ here I still hope that 
it will be possible to rcacli an undcrstandmg on 
tlus basis, since it is leahscd hcie that aimed 
conflict with us could not mean any advantage 
either foi Fiance 01 foi Belgium Whctliei it 
will Ixi possible to avoid such a conflict depends 
largely upon tlic feehng m the Cabmet as well as 
upon public opmion here which may conceivably 
bo unduly evciled by oui action m Belgium 
I icpcat that they would hke to lemam neutral 
and aie countmg on oui support in ordei to be 
able to do so 

A son of a Girman fy TyyyJl bas given me to iindaitand that 

A Oirman who poople m Austiia, to judge by bur M aelim'sen i 
wrifti Ills I telcgiams, aie coming to the conclusion tliat as 
we were the aggicssurs and wcic not bemg 
attacked, the teims of the Tnplo Alliance did not 
An absolute ho < oblige Aiiitna to io~operalo LiriiNOWSkY 

[To Thf Foriiign OtncL ] Lonhom, srrf August, 1914 

Rumour spread here of alleged collision between Bntish and 
Geiman warships m Noith Sea Please have this lumour collected 
at once, and above all icconimcnd gieat (aution to tlic Navy, m 
order that theie may be no incidcnls Lichkowsky 

[To The Foreign Office ] London, 3>i Augu'd, 1914 

I hear liom wcll-mfoimed Imancial cucles that the Kmg of tlie 
Belgians has turned here for advice Lichnowsky 

[To The Foreign Office ] I-ondon, yd Auguif 1914 

Foreign Oificc mfomis me that tlie French Ambassador has 
oiiicially stated on the strength of tclegraplnc mformation from 
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Pans that lepoit tliat eighty Punch olhceis in Geiman uniform 
had attempted to moss the Dntch-German frontier at Geldem m 
automobiles is absolutely unfounded 

Lichnowsky 

[To The Foreign Office ] London, yd August, 1914 

Sir Edwaid Gity has just stated in the House that with 
relation to the Euiopeaii wai the Government had entered upon no 
other agreements than those of diplomatic support Should a 
foreign fleet, howevci, which was mvolvcd m a war which France 
had not sought and in which she was not the aggressor, entei the 
English Channel and bombaid tlie unprotected coast of Fiance, the 
act would be a casus bdh for England, and only for sucli an eventu- 
ahty had the latter promised her anned support to France 
He said he had stated to the French Ainbassadoi that, m the 
event of the Geiinan Fleet cntiimg the Channel or commg through 
the North Sea in older to pioceed to hostile acts against the Fiench 
coast ox Prcndi shipping, England would suppoit P'lance by every 
means withm her power 

Lichnowsky 

To The Foreign Officf London, srd August, 1914 

Sir W T3nioll staled in convcisatiou that the Belgian Mmister 
had this afternoon communicated the text of the German ultimatum 
and the Belgian reply The Cabmet was at the moment discussmg 
them It was piobalilc tliat tlicy would be communicated to the 
House of Commons Sir W Tyiiell added with icferencc to Sir 
E Grey's speech of to-day that the question whether the march of 
Geimon troops tlirougli Belgium would comfK*! England to abandon 
her neutrality was not for the present to be answered vnih eitjier ' yes ' 
or ' Ho’^ Final decisions could not l>c taken until the attitude of 
the House of the Commons was clear 

LlCHNOWbEY 

[To The Foreign Oi-i-iti ] London, yd August, 1914 

Although a decided dcpiession is noticeable m Sir Edward 
Grey's speech of to-day and although the speech is marked by a 
deep distrust of our pohtical intentions, one can nevertheless ga^er 
from it that the Bntish Government has m all probability no 
1 K.iiser's margundl ncHt 'As €il'Kays hitlici to * (Tr ) 
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immediate intuition of taking {lail in the stiuggle oi of abandoning 
the altitude of neutrahty hithcito obsicivcd So far as concerns 
Sir Edwaid Grey's statement about England’s undertaJnng the 
protection of the northern coast of France, this pledge, given by 
him to my French colleague, corresponds to the assmances^ that I 
was m a position to give him 

With regard to the neutiahty of Belgium, the Mmister says that 
if facts which have so far become public aie found to be correct, it 
would be England’s duty to do hei utmost to prevent the conse- 
quences of such action This statement is not very deal, but he 
probably means that England would absolutely oppose any dimmu- 
tion of Belgian temtory oi sovereignty 

According to my views wc can legard the speech as satisfactory 
and can consider it to be a gicat victoiy that England does not at 
once entei the fight on the side of her comrades of the Entente I 
should like to repeat on this occasion that I am convmced that the 
Bntish Government will strive to remain neutral This attitude 
would be much easier for her to maintam if the temtory of Belgium 
could be evacuated within a short time and witliout any great 
engagements It is not surprising, moreovei , tliat our pohey has had 
an extremdy uiitalmg eEect hcie, and that Sir Edward Grey found 
himself compelled to give expression to this initation For heie m 
England the behef is growmg more and moie that we wished the war 
for some unknown reason, and pushed oui neighbour mto it, and that 
it would have been easy to avoid it had our mtentions been of the 
right soit Furthermore, the sense of justice of the Enghdi has been 
offended by the double breach of treaty obligations, and I beheve 
that we should have reason to feel satisfied if the Bntidi Govern- 
ment were now to confine itsdf to a platomc protest and remam 
m the mam content with the two conditions named the protection 
of the French coast and the mtcgiity and mdcpcndence of Belgium 
Whether this will prove a possibihty wiU of course depend on the 
attitude of Parliament and, likewise, upon pubhc opmion's not 
beconung too exated 

Lichnowsky 

^ This lofors to (K D 714), a telegram from von Jagow to Lichnowslnr, 
dated Berlin, 3rd August, 1914 * We can state dafinitoly dMi there viU he 

no thieatening of the northom coast of Franco on our part so long as England 
remains neutral ' (See also K 1 ) 784 ) (Ir ) 
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To The Foreign Oi-nrc London, 4i& Augttst, 1914 

Since yesteiday's statement by Su Edward Grey m Parlia- 
ment, England’s permanent neutrality is no longer to be reckoned 
on Time of breaking off relations cannot yet be predicted In the 
opimon of the Ambassador, every day that England remains neutral 
IS a day gamed Every provocation m the shape of any activities 
of our fleet m opposition to England should therefoie, if possible, 
be avoided Nav\l ArrACBi 

Lichnowsky 

To The Foreign Office London, August, 1914 

The mtegral text ol Sir E Grey’s speech had not reached me 
yesterday, but only a diort parliamentary report of it From the 
pubhcation of the text m its entirety to-day I am compdled to 
modify the view I took yesterday is so far as I do not now believe 
that we can reckon much longer with the neutrahty of Great Bntam 

As I have frequently icpoited to your Excellency, the question 
of the violation of the Bdgian neutrahty has been one of the most 
important pomts mfluencmg the Biitish attitude of reseive Both 
Mr Asqmth and Sir E Grey told me as much, and I was able yester- 
day (as reported) to convmce mysdf before tlic sitting of the House 
that Sir E Grey was piofoundly moved by the violation of Bdlgian 
temtory by our troops 

What form Biitish intervention will take, and whether it wiU take 
place at once, is beyond my power to decide I do not, however, 
see how, after the speech m question, only extracts of which were 
known to me yesterday, the Bntuih Govemment could draw back 
unless we are m a position to evacuate Belgian temtory m the very 
shortest period We have accoidingly to reckon with the hostihty 
of England m the near future The reception of Sir E Grey’s specif 
m the House may be taken to ^ow that m the event of an active 
pohey bemg pmsued with the object of protecting France and 
Belgium, the Government will have the overwhelming majonty of 
Parliament bdhmd it with the exception of the Left Wing of its own 
party 

The news which amved yesterday of the mvasion of Belgium by 
German troops provoked a comjflctc reversal of pubhc opimon to 
our disadvantage Tlic appeal of the Kmg of the Belgians couched 
in agitated terms appreciably enhanced this impression 

Lichnowsky 
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P?HE Secretary of Staie for Forli&n Affairs, Herr von Jagow, 
TO THE Ambassador af London, Prince Lichnowsky ] 

Berlin, August, 1914 
Declarations Bethmann Reichstag to-day ^ 

We aie in self-defence and needs must Our troops have occupied 
Luxemburg and perhaps have already entered Belgian temtory 
This IS an infraction to mtcmational law Though the French 
Government have declared m Brussels to he wilhng to respect 
Belgium's neutrality as long as the adversary would lespect it, we 
knew that France was leady for mvasion Fiance was able to wait, 
we were not A French aggression into our flank on the Lower 
Rhme would have been disastrous We were therefoic compelled 
to ovenule the legitimate protest of the Luxemburg and Belgian 
Governments 

We shall repair the wrong which wc aie domg as soon as our 
mihtary aims have been reached Anybody threatened as wc are 
and fightmg for liis most sacied goods must only thmk of puUmg 
through 

As to the attitude of England, the statement made by Sir Edward 
Grey m the House of Commons has clearly laid down the pomt of 
view taken by the Bntish Government that as long as England will 
keep neutral our fleet would not attack the noithem coast of 
France and that we would not touch the tcmtonal mtegnty and 
the mdependence of Belgium I herewith repeat this declaration 
pubhely before the whole world and I may add that as long as 
England keeps neutral wc would be wilhng, m case of reaproaty, 
not to undertake any hostile operations agamst the French com- 
mercial navigation 

Jagow 

[To The Foreign Office ] Tendon, 4 ib August, 1914 

Enghsh ships and dcstioyeis ran out of Dover last evening 

Naval Attach^ 
Lichnowsky 

iThis telegxom ‘was drafted in * Enf^sh ' m Berlin just as it stands here 
(Tr) 
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To The Foreign Office London, August, 1914 

I have ]ust leamed that the Belgian Minis ter has notified the 
Foieign Office of advance of German troops mto Belgium 
So nowhetswMtns Conversation with Sir W Tsnr^ confirms my 
^owLwhnoLshy' ““prc'ssion that after receivmg news of senous 
German Belgian collisions, contmuance of English 
ncutrahty can no longer be counted on and that a 
luptme of relations is imminent 

Lichnowskv 

[To The Foreign Office ] London, 4</» August, 1914 

English ultimatum expires to-night at twelve o’clock After 
that time the possibilities of an attack by the English fleet on our 
fleet must bo icckoned with 1 have no new mfoimation as to the 
wheicabouts of the Englisli battle fleet 

Naval Atiache 
Liuinowsky 
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Written Shortly afier ihe German Collapse in 1918 

Had Germany but renounced the Tnide Alhance and her Balkan 
pohcy, had she but refrained from threatening France and scrapped 
her new Navy Bills, she could have had a permanent understanding 
both with Russia and England 

A thousand years of peace might have been ours had we but 
sided with Russia instead of Austria 

The Trifle Alliance was a whim of Bismarck's, conceived m a 
fit of spleen against Gortsdiakoll Next to the Berlm Congress, it 
was the greatest mistake the Iron Chancdlor ever made 

Bismarck’s grudge was not against Russia but agamst Gort- 
schakoff 

Bismarck's successors hved on tradition, battening on the gloiy 
of a paragon whose errors were sanctified by a groat name 

The Great Man is only a finger-post, says Buddha Bismarck’s 
successors hailed beneath their finger-post Then they bewailed 
their isoldtion 

States usually come to gnef on the very system that had enabled 
them to rise to power The means to an end becomes an end m 
itsdf and destro3's what it has created 

A State ruled by militarism is a danger not only to its neigh- 
bours but to itsdf Mihtary considerations gradually oust all others 

Our for]Sign policy was directed alternately by pathological and 
omological brains 

The persistence with which wt identified ourselves with Austria- 
Hungary and Turkey and bulbed dll the Gieat Powers made the 
woild-wai a mere question of tunc 
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To VEX England we built a gigantic and useless fleet To prevent 
the French forgetting about their revanche, we kept rattling om 
sabre and did our level best to pick a quarrel over Morocco To 
dnve Russia to take sides with the French, the Etigliah amd the 
Japanese, we backed up the Austro-Magyar and the Turk and 
humiliated Russia both in the Bosnian and Albanian afians 

Nor A SOUL wanted war with us But we made them all suspect 
that we wanted wai with them 

The woeld-wae was the final outcome of a pohey that took the 
wrong turning, and went with Austria mslead of with Russia 

The Triple Alliance was bound sooner 01 later to * upset our 
applc-cait ’ A clash between Russia and Austiu ovei the Serbian 
question could have Ix'cii postponed It could nevei have been 
pievcnted 

What wjj. npedei) was neilhei an alhance nor a wai, but a treaty 
to ensuic us agamst attack 

People say that the German has no talent for pohtics But 
how can a man leain to cook if he is foibidden to enter the 
kitchen, and has to eat what is set before him whether he likes it 
or not 

An alliance, even when defensive, has a spcuihead directed 
against the threatened encroachments of a third Powei Every 
alliance piesupposes a common enemy Appiehcnsion of this 
enemy’s mtent gradually extends the onginal scope of the alhance, 
so that it linally comes to incdudc all mannei of superflmties, un- 
(heamt of in the bcgmiung 

An ALLiANcr wirii Russia or England would also have been a 
mistake For it would have meant fiiction with one or other of 
these two Great Powers Both alternatives were undesirable 

Russia, relieved of anioety on her western frontiei, and assured 
of om non-mtcrference m Balkan affairs, could have turned her 
attention towards Asia, where a clash between her interests and those 
of England would have been the automatic lesult 

Nor I'ROM PuROGRAD, Pans or London did dangci threaten us, 
but from Bcrlm and Victutia 
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CoMMONSENSE would have sufficed to put oui relations with 
England and Russia on an excellent footing and made our relations 
with France correct Austna-Hungary, — ^a httle leduced m size, 
peihaps, — ^would then still be m existence 

The Fe4NCO-Russi vn aixi-ince was ' made in Geimany/ as were 
also the entaita, between Russia and Japan and between Engian^i 
and Russia We achieved these feats by scanng each nation m turn 

The ENiENTE COBDIM.E, too, was foiged in Geiman workshops It 
ivas nothing but a mutual assurance society agamst the danger of wax 

Bismarck consohdated the mihtary monarchy His work was 
based on success attamed m the field A mihtaiy setback was 
bound to imdo it, and help to victoiy the demociatic forces the Gicat 
Man had sought to suppress 

FRismisinp with Russia and i enunciation of the pohey of the 
‘ mailed fist ' and ‘ shining aimour ’ would have enabled us to leducc 
our armaments and substitute one year's mihlaiy service for three 

Whether we knew m advance the purport of Austria’s ultimatum 
to Serbia oi not is of small import 'Viffiat mainly matters is whether 
we knew and approved of its bemg dehberately diaftcd to provoke 
rejection 

The ‘ STRONCr man ' policy was bound sooner oi latei to land us 
m the ditch Tunc aitci time it brought us to the brink of war and 
finally pushed us over 

Politics is not sport but hard-headed busmess 

The cult of incompetence mvites catastrophe The melficient 
are often put m office merely because they arc pliable 

A MAN MAY BE a bnihant diplomat or paihamcntarian without 
bemg a statesman Statesmanship demands profound insight, 
mdependent judgment and an unfettered soul 

Desphe their mutual jealousy, our mandarins were always 
ready to adopt a umted front agamst jiossible disturbers of tffii 
official dovecotes whenever the lattci threatened to become in- 
convemont through superior talent and mdependcnce of judgment 

In poixncs as m war a man may be a good tactician though a poor 
strategist Tactics needs only skiU and expencncc, strategy judg- 
ment of the highest ordn 
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On a good road even a bad diiver can get along without mietiap 
But woe betide him if the road, too, be bad 

The principle of authonty, though necessary for the Tnainfmianrft 
of order, is apt to dull the uitical faculty and lead to mtellectual 
mdolence It makes a feti^ of tradition and blunts perception 

Error hampers progress and culmmates in catastrophe 

A SYSTEM can live only so long as it contmues to achieve success 
Failures at once prove fatal and the system has then to make way 
for another — ^not necessarily a better one 

All porms of government aie bad and open to ciiticism, none 
fulfilling what may be justifiably demanded But any foim of 
organisation is bettci than none at all 

Tr^dihon is till* hobby-hoise of all indifferent nders It is an 
easy mount to sit, but is apt to get left bdiind in the race 

So LONG AS the Slovenes and liicste were left m her possession, 
Austria could haw* done without the Jugoslavs and without 
Gahna She would have been forced to evacuate Gahcia and 
Bosnu, howevei , and in course of time would have lost them, just as 
she had lost Italy and Hungary Had we not shared her defeat 
when It came, wc should have had a voice m matters and could have 
prevented het total disruption 

Tint. STATE IDEA! of Conservatism is djmastic and mihtary Tlie 
ideal of the demociatic sta.tc is national and economic 

Austria riiipd essentially on the conservative state ideal 
Europe's transition to the democratic prmaple mevitably mvolved 
Austria’s disintegration Nor could this have been avoided unless 
common economic mtcrcsts and geographical considerations had 
brought about a compronuso in the Alpine and Sudetic provmccs 

Autocracy, meompetent statesmanship, mihtansm as a State 
withm a State, the post-Bismarckian glorification of war, and, last 
but not least, our alliance with Austria, lay at the root of the catas- 
trophe To these one may add Herr von Holstem 

£ngi,and would never liave attacked us or helped others to do so, 
seeing that slie needed us as a count® poise to Russia and France But 
England could just as httle suffer Prance to be defeated m a war 

as 
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All civilisations, as members ol one gicat comity, have equal 
nghts, and therefoie stnvc ior the ideal of eternal peace The con- 
nections existing between their ideal and their mateiial mteiests and 
the accord of their ethical ideals forms the basis of their peaceful 
understanding 

The League of N \tions ought to be the outwaid expression of 
the will for eternal peace, the expression of the nations' consaousness 
of then common interest m these values, and of the dependence of 
the mdividual on the welfare of humanity as a whole 

Tue new League of Nations wiU be a League of States, an mter- 
national organisation with measuies of compulsion against the 
individual State In every association there is a President, someone 
who takes the lead This function will fall to the Anglo-Amencans 
We shall be placed undci Anglo-Amciu an supei vision The Great 
War has made the Anglo-Saxons masters of tlic world We have 
been side-tiacked, Russia has been made innocuous loi years to 
come and the Latui race has been placed in a position of dependence 
Who is theie left to offer resistance or to enter the aicna as a rival ? 

England lias defeated all her iivals one after the other — ^the 
Spanish, the h'lcnch, the Dutch and the Russians And now it is 
mu tmn 

Never would the Vienna statesmen have adopted such a bullying 
tone towards bcibia had we not diiven them into doing so by taunt- 
ing them witli theu ' slackness ' 

The war wiih Russia was a twofold eiror In the Just place, 
Czanstic Russia wanted to jom hands with monaichical Germany 
In the second place, the mterests of the two countiies nowhere 
clashed, seeing that Balkan pohtics were no a£fw of ouis and that m 
the Balkans Germany’s objectives were entirely economic and as such 
undisputed by Russia 
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AFTER THE DELUGE 

NOTES ON THE PERIOD AFTER TEE COLLAPSE 

THE BASES OF PEACE WITH RUSSIA 

{NoUi mtUni on 8tt Jamtmy, 1916) 

In his book, Rui^ta as a Gi cai Power, pubhslipcl some time before the 
first Balkan Wai, Prince G Tronbetzkoy said that Russia’s funda- 
mental tasks m the Nc.ir East were, m the fust place, ‘ to watch 
ovei the weltaio of the Chnslian peoples,’ and, m the second place, 
to keep an eye on tlie ' question of the Stiaits ’ If Russia wexc not 
m a position to pionounie a doasive woid on these points, said the 
Pimce, hei rfile as a (rreat Powet would be at an end 
What docs this mean ’ Not necessarily that Russia should take 
possession of f onstantinople but that she wanted to know foi 
ccrtaui that the Stiaits weie not m the hands of any Gieat Powei 
of Euiope 01 of an Ottoman JJmpire capable of real resistance 
In addition to Russia's soluitnde aliout the Dardanelles, she had 
also to Ixai in mind the question of the rch^uus and national 
protectorate over the Balkan laces of c ommon faith and common 
stock and then mde][xmdence Ever smee the days of Cathenne 
these have Ixien the leading motives of Russia’s Balkan pohey 
They have been liohind the wais waged for the possession of the 
coast, the enfeeblcmcnt of Turkey, ^e liberation of the Balkan 
peoples and the consolidation of the leligious and pohtical 
strength of Russia Tlie attitude of Russia m the question of 
the Straits was actuated by economic and military requuements 
If the Stiaits were liarred to hei, hei tiade m the whole of the 
Black Sea area would be aifK ted and the Russian Fleet woidd lie 
denied access to the great seas Associated with all these Balkan 
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questions theie weie, moreover, certam imponderable factors, 
factors which had their roots m the theocratic character of the rule 
of the Tsars 

The peace concluded m 1774 between Catherine and the Porte at 
Kutchuk Eamardje, a village m the Dohrudja, may be regarded as 
having been the £ist step towards establishmg the position of Russia 
in the Near East, inasmuch as it assigned to the Tsars not only free 
rights of navigation but also the representation of the reli^ous 
mterests of the Ottoman Christians In close connection with these 
successes of Russian policy m the South-West was the advance of 
Russia m the West against Turkey's ally, Poland Here, too, 
religious and pohtical motives were mtenmnglcd, for the mterven- 
tion of Caihenne m favour of the Dissidents was the occasion for the 
first Partition of Poland, and this agam was shortly followed, soon 
after the second Turkish war, by the second Partition The pohey m 
the Near East and Polish pohey, m close and constant assoaation, 
constituted the bases of the development of Russian power It is not 
until the reign of Catherme that Russia can be legardcd as a Euro- 
pean Great Power 

Whereas m the Polish question Russia was able to come to an 
agreement with her two neighbours, ^e encuunteied on her road to 
the Balkans and the Mediterranean tlic opposition of several 
European Powers who were afraid of her mfluence m the Near East 
and m the Mediterranean — ^England m the first place, and there- 
after France and Italy These Powers were loined by Austria, which 
had once gone hand m hand with Catherine Austria, however, 
did not actually engage m the struggle From the Crimean War 
onwards the opposition between Austria and Russia never dis- 
appears After the Berhn Congress, Austna-Hungaiy had at her 
back the first mihtaiy Power m the world m the shape of the 
German Empire After Bismarck's retuemeni and against his 
wishes the alliance which had been concluded as a corollary of the 
Congress and of the coolmg of Russo-German relations, was ex- 
tended m sudi a maimer that it constituted a blank cheque for the 
Balkan mterests of the Ally 

At the Congress Bismartk, prompted rather by personal anti- 
pathies than ly material considerations, gave but lukewarm support 
to Russia, and robbed her of the complete results of her victory 
At the same time he assisted Count Andiassy to ‘ occupy ’ Turkic 
temtones, which were elhnographically m the mam Serbian Utei 
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our attitude tuMiaidb Aubliia's annexation of Bosnia, which de- 
stroyed Serbia’s dreamb of a gicat futuie, led to our further estrange- 
ment from a trachtional friend, whose neutrahty had made possible 
for us oui victoiieb of 1866 and 1870-71 The denunciation of the 
Re-msurance Tieaty was followed by the fratemismg of Russia and 
France, which was earned a step furthei after Algeciias by an 
undeistanrhng between Russia and Great Bntam 
While a fat-reachmg mterpretation of the alhanre enabled our 
Austro-Mag3mr fiiendb with our help to combat the Greater Serbia 
movement — a movement, by the way, which Russia supported — 
the position of pioniincncc at which we aimed on the Bosphorus, 
accompamud as it was by mihtary missions designed to strengthen 
the Turkish power of resistance, still fuithcr excited the disapproval 
of the Government of the Tsar The German navy and Algeciras 
on the one liand, and the Serbian and Turkish pohey on the other, 
created the atmosphere out of which the Entente grew 
At the London Conference of Ambassadors which followed, 
Albania was with oui assistance puslied through in order that Serbia 
^ould be cut off fiom the Adriatic Serbu was thus dnven to 
expand towards the South and forced to occupy the Vardar Ime m the 
hope of readung the sea at Salonua, side by side with Greece, a 
country with which Serbia was on fncndly terms When hnally 
Count Bcrchtold, who placed his reliance on the Tnple Alhance, 
and never really recognized the Treaty of Bucharest, proceeded 
to a revision of the Treaty m question, the world-war arose out of 
the opposition of Russia , and the world-war has now put before 
Germany the task of lindmg new and, it is to be hoped, lastmg bases 
for her future relations with that great country 
The path that led to war ought also to afford the best due to the 
foundations of peace, the more so as there aic now no direct and 
vital Gorman questions at stake Agamst this logical hne of 
reasoning the following misgivmgs may be uiged 

1 The mtcrests of our alhes. 

2 The cstabhdimcnt of the Polish State 

3 The mtemal condition of Russia 

To begin with the last of these three, we may bluntly ask whether 
the present Communibt r(^me m Russia ib hkdy to last, or whether 
it represents merdy a transitional stage which by and by will 
develop mto a democratic federative repubhe, after the style of the 
Umted States of America. Any restoration of the monarchy must. 
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It seeing be icgatded ai> out of the qncstiuii, si'eing that a mouatchy 
in Russia would have no choice but to icvcit to the tiaditions of 
Cathenne and hci swccssois with regard to Poland and the Near 
East In other woids, peace and Incndship with Russia could 
under sucli cucumstances be permanent only on the basis of a 
renewal of the old Russian pohey with regaid to Poland and the 
south-western States of Europe 

Should the piesent mob-iule continue in Russia it wiU mean 
that the countiy will return to the piimitive economic system of 
pa3mient in kind, a system that will take mto consideration only 
the needs of the moment and aim only at satisfymg the sunple 
demands of the peasantiy and oi tlic woikmcn in the towns 
workers of Russia would then produce only what they themselves 
consume Trade and mdustiy as instrumuits for the formation of 
capital would either cease altogether oi would only develop as far 
as they are necessary to supply the simplest needs of life , they 
would, as the niluhst Baaaroli in TuiguiiieSs Fathers and Sota> 
contemptuously puts it, suJhce for the wretched ‘ arts of earning 
money and of pedicuring ' From the standpomt of the Bazaroffe 
of to-day the need fur any positron as a Great Power, the need 
for Imperialism and for such attiibutes to Imperialism as trade, 
army and navy, teiiitoiral expansion and s{dieres of influence, has 
vanished 

Impeiialism, the assertion of the coUechve will expressing itself 
either m a nationalishc form through mam foioe and at the cost of 
other civilued nations with equal ng^ts, or m a pacifist form through 
avih/ation, cultuiu and commerce, is inseparable horn the capital- 
istic bomgeois form of state and soaety and from a strong and 
therefore orgamred collective will, from the capaaty to develop 
power and force when occasion demands fhe question as to the 
future of Russian Impciiahsm, therefore, stands or falls with her 
present form of government 

Even a democratic federal lepubhc on the model of the United 
States, which has gradually developed from a number of pmmtive 
agrarian, colonising umts mto the greatest capitahstic power m the 
world, would be just as unable to renounce impcnahstic efforts 
m the furtherance of its busmess enterprise as it would be to 
renounce colonisation, and commerce and the pohticol position and 
power these activities demand Has not the Umted States, too, m 
the mterests of its colonists and their eiqpansionist needs, contmually 
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added to itsiU new loimatioiis, and has not pohtical influence m 
this case, too, lollowcd dost on the heels of economic interests ’ 
Have not the United States acquired certam Spaiudi-speaknig 
aieas wlucli we not so long ago magnanimously ofleicd to 
Caiianzd ? Has not the Union with its Monroe doctnne and the 
mterpretation it has given to tins document contnved to predude 
all Euiopcan mtcileicnce and to secure the piunacy of the Anglo- 
Saxon race throughout the whole of the Iransatlantic Contment ? 

It IS peihaps not altogctlier impossible that Russu may develop 
out of its pipsent anarchy into a siniilar democratic federal repuhhe 
m which economic iiiteiests and the Russian language as the lan- 
guage spoken by the vast majority ot the people will form the 
common bond of union Such a devdopment need not adopt 
imixaiahsni, 01 necessaiily miply that powerful pressure wiU be put 
on othet nationalities We shall jxiiliaps some day have to reckon 
with tlie United States ol Russia just as now ve do with the United 
States of Aniunca, with Chma and Bia/al ot the Commonwealth ot 
Austiaha 

Sudi a demociatic and therefore pacifist federal State would, of 
com sc, be without the llicociatic elements tliat characterized the 
Tsaiistic icgimc this being so, the question aiises whether the 
new Russia would be hkcly to place itself on the modem basis of 
rationalism, and brush aside all considciations foi the feelings of 
the still jioweiful clergy and of the orthodox country population 
who still stand under tlie mflucncc of the Chmch Will such a 
State be likely to piovo an opponent of ecclcsiastico-nationalistic 
pru-Slavisin and leave its Orthodox kinsmen m the Balkans to their 
fate When Russia has rccovmed and developed into a modem 
constitutional State or federation ol States, will ^e renounce all 
attempts to evtend her influence in Asia and on the sliores of the 
Black Sea, and will she no longer stnvc for access to the Meditei- 
lancan > Such a thing is highly unpiobable 

Will she ever foigct the pam she fdt at the loss of Poland, a 
country that now si'pautcs hei horn the West, and will she contmue 
to turn a deaf (‘ar to the complaints of the Ruthemans, who even 
before tlie war felt Polish ojiprcssion to be a most bittci grievance 
The over-hasty cieation of the new Poland may form a farther 
hmdrance not only to a permanent understauduig and reconcilia- 
tion, but also to ^rcct trade commumcation with Russia as well, 
a state of affairs that remmds us only too vmdly of the Grand 
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Duchy of Warsaw Will Poland be content to forgo access to the 
sea ? And what is hu natural road to the sea, if not the course ot 
the Vistula ? It is cluldish to think that the new Poland will halt 
at Alexandrovo and take ofi its hat and wave good-bye to the nver 
out of sheer gratitude 

Whatever solution may be found to the problems of our foreign 
pohey, one thing must neva be lost sight of, and that is that m 
luture we must, both pohtically and economically, have a good 
undeistandmg witli Russia If cveiy obstacle m the way of a 
reconciliation between Germany and Russia can be got nd of, a 
vast field of activity will be opened up, not only for German 
enterprise, but also ioi German industiy and tcchmcal saence m 
that gigantic State, a State throbbing witli aspirations for a 
renewal of power and prosperity 

Does this mean tliat we should have to confront England as an 
enemy ? Certamly not lhat is a task that we can safely leave to 
others 


SHOULD LARGE ESTATES BE SPLIT UP? 

wffUtH on 10th and iith VeumUr, lyiS) 

I 

In the next few years dunng the tiansitional ][)cnod of economic 
reconstruction m Goimony every means must be emplo3%d to 
increase the production ot toodstufls and raw materials For at 
present trade conditions aic such that it will take years to restore 
them to their former level, and domestic production is the only 
sure method of brmgmg the German people back to a normal 
economic life 

The long duration of the war has caused senous disorganization 
Under these circumstances the pioduction of foodstuffs and raw 
materials can be mcrcascd and restored to its pre-war level only if 
the conditions of ownership and management arc mterfered with 
as httle as possible, at any rate dunng the mitial or transitional 
pel lod Important os a properly conceived policy of home colonisa- 
tion imdoubtcdly is for our future welfare, it would be folly to try 
to achieve this by violence The compulsory subdivision of large 
agncultuial estates would be absolutely certam to lead to a fatal 
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decline in pioduction and to ultimate famine Foi, m the first 
place, there are at present far too few people with an adequate 
knowledge of agneultural production to make land settlement on a 
large scale feasible In the second place, the resources available 
durmg the ne\t few years will be insufilaent to capitalise the 
parcelled-out estates Fmally, satisfactory results very largely 
depend on an exact practical knowledge of the land to be distnbuted, 
and of the dimatic, marketing and other conditions of agncultural 
production Sucli knowledge cannot be acquired overnight 
Nor, m view of the fullowmg considerations, will it be possible, even 
m the penod followmg the years of transition, to proceed on pimaple 
with the division of laige estates 

Large ogiicultural estates may b(‘ classed under three headmgs, 
accoidmg to the method of exploitation, namely 

(I) those when the exploitation is extensive, 

(II) those where it is mtensive, and 
(ui) those where it is mdustnal 

To the lirst class belong all those estates whidi work with small 
icsourccs of labour and capital I need not enter mto the question 
whether this class is justifiable on grounds of national economy 
Although the mctliods crajiloyed on such estates may very well te 
technically correct foi the purposes of horse and cattle breeding 
or of rye and potato giowmg, it may be admitted that such estates 
are neverthduss the most siutable for colonisation, because the 
amount of capital mvested in buildings and plant is extremdy 
small Ttie subdivision of these estates into smdl farms will there- 
fore mvolvc only a very small depreciation, if any, m emstmg values 
To tlic second dass of large estates belong all those which work 
with large resources of labour and capital In their case the amount 
invested m buildmgs and plant is very considerable, and an exten- 
sive outlay of working capital has already been made They are 
therefore unsuitable for subdivision, because the value of the 
buildings and plant (steam ploughs, large thieshmg and other 
machmes) would tlicrcby be reduced to almost nothing This 
would impose a burden on the land m question which could not 
possibly be shouldered by the peasant In this dass of estate, 
therefore, it could only be a question of detaching or dividmg up 
those portions of land which were lU-adaptcd lor cultivation under 
the existmg management The detadimcnt of a limited acreage 
on these hnes would m many cases be on actual advantage, for, by 
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fjcihidlmg the coutcntiation oi bufiiucut lahoui on the icmomdci 
ol the estate, it would enable this to be subjected to still more 
intensive cultivation 

To tlie thud class of agncultuial holding, which is diaracteiised 
by indostiial exploitation, belong all those which aie equipped in a 
greater oi less degree loi the conversion of law agiicultural mto 
manufactuicd products These would include large fat stock farms 
(especially m the piovmces of Saxony and Posen), beet-sugar planta- 
tions which have their own lehneiics, potato plantations widi their 
own distillciies, starch and S 3 rrup factoiies, vegetable farms with 
then own diying plant, as well as iichly manured pasture lands and 
llax-gioivmg estates witli hax mills On sudh estates the capital 
outlay on the industnal utilisation of the raw agncultuial product 
IS often gicatei than the giound value, including bmldmgs and 
agncultuial uiaLhmuy The woikmg capital on these mdustiialised 
estates may, mdeerl, on occasion be extiaorcluiarily high 

The huge mdustiialiaed estates are focussed without exception 
on converting theu own law produce mto manufactuied goods by 
tlieir own resouices They aie organised with this end m view at 
every stage, so that if they are paicelled up, or even if any part of 
them is compulsQiily witlidrawn fiom centralized control, this is 
bound to brmg their cxistmg mdustrial plant to a standstill, or 
at any late to mvolve it m senous workmg losses And quite 
apart from that, theu pai celling up would mean the total deprecia- 
tion of huge capital values 

Large estates with mtensive and especially with mdustnal oirploita- 
tion are of the greatest importance from the pomt of view of the 
national economy There is no lack of mcoutestable evidence to 
prove that they pioduce the largest possible unit of nutiitive value 
per umt of area Their pai celling out would theiefoie substantially 
reduce the national production , for small ownership is mcompatible 
with any such degree of mtensive workmg An average harvest 
of sugar beet will pioduce twelve times and ot potatoes eight times 
as many umts of nutntive value as an average harvest of wheat, so 
that an agncultural undertaking is doing a greater or less national 
service according as it mamtains a greater or less proportion of its 
total area under roots, these bemg the crop most prolific m nutntive 
values 

But smee it is only the largo estate that is able to place one-third 
and even os mucli as onc-lialf of its total area under roots, a State 
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can ne\(*i .iltoid lc» iP liscU of these niosl mipui Laiii sources ot 
pioductioii, kasf of all in a timo like the prcbeiit 

The question of the State piuchasi* of large estates for puiposes 
of distnbutJon and colonisation is, therefore, one which must only 
be appi cached with the utmost caution and with full expert know- 
ledge Piecipitatc measures, oi even a systematic scheme of 
cxpiopnation which neglected the special econoimc conditions and 
other lelesaiii problems, would lead to mistakes which would 
senously endanger not only the taxable capacity of the country, but, 
mote impoitrint still, the indisiicnsable pioduction of foodstuEs and 
law mateiialb Moreover, tlie numbei of war-wounded and other 
would-be land colonisers with tlie necessary knowledge and physique, 
and with tin luquisite seal for the toils and monotonies of an agii- 
cultuial life, will certainly not be Luge enough to wanant com- 
pulsory measuics Besides, qiule apait fiom btate domains, plenty 
of estates tliat aie now m reduced arcuinstances owmg to the war 
will come mto the niaiket and provide a hboial selection for a 
reason! d plan of distribution For this purpose the State might 
acquuc the iighl of pie-emption, and perhaps extend it retrospec- 
tively to estates whidi changed liands duimg the war Another 
question is where tlie money would come from to build m a short 
time new homesteads for hundreds of thousands of small occupiers 

Ihnally, the nationahsation of large agricultural estates would 
not brmg the slightest advantage to the community, as will be evident 
to anyone who cames his studies of the relevant circumstances 
beyond mere book xcscaich hor it would mvolve, m the first place, 
the vast cxpenvi' of a whole army of agncultural officials togethei 
with the necessary organs of control Secondly, it would pmalyse 
that free play of pnvate initiative which was alone responsible for 
the prosperous development more particularly of those large estates 
whi^ were given over to mtcnsive and mdustnal exploitation, and 
would remove the stimulus to technical progress and increased 
productivity The large estates m hloc would then have to be 
adnumstcred bureaucratically m accordance with some picconceived 
scheme 

Our own exx>encnce m connection with the 430,000 hectares of 
State domains m Prussia affords suffaacait evidence against nationa- 
lization on these hnos. The method of leasing out has here beeu 
reverted to, after diiect ei^oitation by the State had piovod un- 
practical and unprofitable Yet even so the ponderous appaiatns of 
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bureaucracy is a burden to thcu whole development When, for 
instance, a new chimney had to be built on a Royal domam, first 
one commission came to ascertam the facts and draw up a protocol, 
then a second and a third In the end the commissions cost more 
than the new chimney itself That is the sort of thing that would 
be happenmg eveywhere under a system of nationalisation > If all 
the mdustnal estates were brought mto the S3cstem every third 
person would be a State official, and we shoidd have a regime 
bureaucratised to an extent which would make the old official-ndden 
Prussia look like a haimless orphan m comparison 

If, on the other hand, the co-operative prmaple were compulsorily 
mtroduced mto the large agncultural estates, such a change would 
of course do away with the much-lauded mdependence and freedom 
of the small man He would be placed under State tutelage, would 
have his work prescribed for him m mmute detail, and would not be 
allowed to cultivate his land accordmg to his own lights, but would be 
subject to orders from above In other words, we should have 
official capnce m a new form, and State mterference m the most 
intimate affairs of pnvatc life 

The assumption that the so-called latifundia are always to be 
condemned as unsound from the standpomt of the national economy 
is contradicted by the fact that the yield of gram per acre of com 
land m Germany is only exceeded m Belgium, and that with us it 
surpasses that of all other European countries, not exdudmg France, 
despite the system of small holdings prevalent m the latter country 

II 

As far as forestry is concerned the large estate is mdispensablc 
Forestry, that is, timber production for economic purposes, requires, 
no matter whether the undertakmg is pnvate or pubhc, a long 
turnover penod extendmg, with few exceptions, up to between 
8o and 140 years according to the wood These long penods, m 
other words the mterval withm which the whole of the timber m a 
forestry undertaking is renewed, rule out small ownership at once , 
for, m the fiist place, the fraction of the total area aimually renewable 
would be too small to produce successful results, and, m the second 
place, the owner, by reason of the msigoiilcant returns, would have 
no mterest m the permanence of the undertakmg 

Either a regular output of timber, however, or a contmual supply 
to the home market of the largest possible amount m the desired 
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vaneties, implies a durable system of forestry ensured by the obser- 
vance of the proper period of growth, the annual utilisation of mature 
timber and a well-regulated process of renewal Such a system is 
therefore the basic pnnaple of every properly conducted forestry 
enterprise 

Small ownership in the case of forest land is only justified when 
the product supphes the requirements m timber of a propnetoi 
otherwise engaged m agncultme, and then only m so far as it 
fulfils this purpose But it is not necessary, for the needs of the 
agricultural population can be supphed much bettci by large neigh- 
bommg estates devoted to the intensive cultivation of timber 
Anyone who has had occasion to look at peasant-owned forest land 
will know why ‘ peasants' forests ’ have become a by-word 

Small ownership, for lack of sacntific cultivation, will never 
pioducc timber m anythmg hkc the same quahty or quantity as 
large estates, noi achieve those standards of productivity which the 
commumty is entitled to expect 

If our forests were cntiustcd to soaety, that is, to lice exjfioitation 
by all atirens, there would soon not be a tree on the landscape, as 
has happened m certam parts of Italy and the Onent No one will 
undertake the labour of replanting unless he is domg it lor his 
duldicn and grandchildren The nationalisation of large forest 
estates m order to protect them from mismanagement is only to be 
recommended where there exists no sufficient guarantee of saentific 
cultivation, which, after all, is of equal service to the community 
under any system But it is at any rate to be preferred to the 
nationalisation of large agricultural estates, which are mudi less 
susceptible to management under a fixed saentific scheme, and 
whose profitableness is mainly dependent upon personal imtiative 
and judgment, and upon capital mvestments if the soil is to jndd 
the best results 

The parceling out of large foiest estates can theiefore never be 
justified, and then nationalisation only where defiaent cultivation 
IS the cause of demonstrable loss to the commumty, an evil which, 
for that nutta, could be remedied by expert State supervision At 
the present moment fifty per cent of the afforested area m Prussia 
and forty-six per cent of that m the whole of Germany are m private 
ownership 

If It IS proposed to do away with entail (of tlie pioperty so held 
about one half is forest) as bemg out of date, 01 because it shows 
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unsatisfactory results m individual instances, especially where 
there is excessive resort to the method of extensive cultivation, or 
because it is an obstacle to colomsation, then it would be better, 
at least under the present laws of mhentance, to have the system of 
entail substitution as m England and at the same tune do away with 
the legal portion presenbed by German law for the wife and other 
neai idations For every owner is natmally vety much more dis- 
posed to smk money m his property (also in dwdhng houses, etc ) 
when he feels that he is passing it on to his descendants tmdivided 
and free from the habihty to alienation or partition through multiple 
mhentance At all events the much maligned system of entail has 
hitherto m many cases afforded a secuic and mdispensable basis for 
the lational cultivation of laigc estates, which would otheiwisc have 
been hardly conceivable Of the total area of the Pnissian State 
seven per cent is entail, oi, excluding the forest lands, hve per cent 
Entail forest lands corapiisc 3 3 per cent of the area of the State, 
13 8 per cent of the total area undci loxest, and 46 per cent of the 
total entail 

Entail IS exceptionally important m the case ol forest land, seeing 
that the Court of Entail, in Germany, t e the Oberlandesgcncht, 
namely, the supicmc court, can prohibit any utespoiisible clearance 
of timber, whereas the Irec owner hivs the right to fell his loiests at 
will 

Even if huge landowners voluntanly smrcndeied himdieds of 
thousands of hectares for pui poses of colonisation, it would still be 
a work of decades to complete the process ' Ihc retummg soldier 
would find himself confiontcd at the start with a mere vacuum > 
By what resources of magic could all the dwellmg houses, the mdis- 
pcnsable hvestock, the farm implements be provided, even if the 
colonists brought with them knowledge, expenence and a passion 
for work ? What would become of a colonisation earned out on 
rustic rattier than economic pnnuplcs if the disappomted war hero 
soon began saymg to himself, ‘ I expected something qmte diEerent,' 
and deserted his patch ? 

There is no cxpenenccd farmer who would not utter the sternest 
warning agamst attractmg to the land people hitherto unaccus- 
tomed to a country life by holding out to them visions of an idylhc 
pastoral existence Ihcur mcvitablc disappomtment would only be 
surpassed by the resultmg mjuiy to the economic mtciests of the 
nation The best advice, thercfoio, that can be given to our soldiers 
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IS to tell them to return to Iheir formei callings Land colonisation 
IS a great economic and soaal undertakmg, but it demands a great 
deal of time, money and understandmg if it is not to end m failuie 
and catastiophc * 

Plenty of opportumtics will present themselves for a fruitful 
pohcy of colonisation without resort to compulsion, whilst preapitate 
measures of coeicion would not only fail to achieve their object but 
would cause a grave dislocdtion of the economic life of the nation 
By democracy and ficcdom I understand the smallest possible 
amount of governmental interfeicnce and legal coeicion, and not 
the opposite proceduie, no matter whothei riutlioiity is adorned 
with the Oulei of the Red Eagle or not 
Let a State by all means be founded on demociatic prmciplcs and 
mspiied by ideals ol social piogicss, but lot us have no bieak-neck 
leaps into the realm of Utopia • 

The levying of high chicct taxes and the suppression of all indirect 
taxation with a view to lehcvmg as lax as possible the small man’s 
burden (though sudi a measure as this would be iinpiacticable for 
fmancinl reasons and mistaken fiom the standpoint of national 
economic welfare) would icndei it logically all the more necessaiy 
not to kill lh<‘ goose that lays the golden eggs, that is, not to prevent 
but to promote the foi mation of caiutaJ * Without high levonues and 
an abundance of them high taxes cannot be collected, and high taxes 
arc necessary m ordci to meet the countiy’s vast burdens Where 
arc these taxes to come fiom if Iheic arc no moie citizens capable 
of paying them, and if profits are forced down to so naiiow a margin 
that thcic lb no further stimulus to carry on busmess, face nsks or 
save anything, because no man is left free to dispose of his eaimngs 
and he and his propcity axe subject to the tutelage of ' society * 

' Sodahsation ' is an ideal whidi wc can never completely attain, 
though we are always approaching ncaxci and nearer to it The 
public debt, taxation, monopohes, high wages and social legislation 
all tend to carry thmgs m this direction But complete realisation 
would spell the destiuclion both of the ideal and of ' soaety ' itself 
' I know,' said Confuaus, ' why no true morality and justice exist 
It IS because the wise go too far m theu mteUectual pnde, and the 
fools do not go Jar enough » ' Let us hope then that our own wise 
men will not go too far * 

People may smile and tell me I am ploadmg fro donio I reply 
with Iloiacc, ' Nam tua res agitui panes dum pioximus ardet * ' 
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THE UNITARY STATE 

{Notes written on i 6 th January, 19x9) 

The Gennaii Empire, the aeation of Bismarck, was founded on a 
federal-dynastic basis Bismarck attached decisive importance to 
the dynastic substmctore, as his Refledtons show The Dynasties 
and the three Free Cities concluded on the foundation of the Empire 
an ' everlasting federation,’ without holdmg any plebisates such as 
had been done m Italy Where dynasties disappeared they did not 
succumb, as agam m Italy, to revolution, but to the force of arms, 
surrendermg to the strongest sovereign The idea of solvmg the 
German question by revolutionaiy means was violently opposed by 
Bismarck himself m the Prussian National Assembly Boin m the 
Conservative Party, an ultia-Conservative m his youth, he never 
left the Conservative woild of ideas, even if he later attached himself 
to an amenable middle-class oligarchical Liberalism A strong 
sovereign power formed the foundation of the new Empire, as it had 
formed the foundation of the old one, though now with a national 
colounng and a new head As a Conseivative statesman with a 
dynastic pohcy he necessarily legarded democracy as his pnnapal 
enemy, smce the democratic theory of the State was mcompatible 
with the d3mastic-fedcralist character of his oeation It would 
have led to the umtary State with Parhamentaiy Government and 
have transferred the centre of power from the mdividual States and 
d3masties, or propeily speaking from the leading dynastic State of 
Prussia, to the elected assembly of people's representatives The 
oft-repeated assertion that a Parliamentary Government was mcom- 
patible with the federalist character of the Empire was m so far 
conect as the fedeiahst-dynastic structure was founded on the 
Conservative conception of things, which magnifies the Crown (or 
Crowns) at the expense of the populai assembly The dynasty is 
the head of such a State, the army and avil service are its bodily 
framework, whilst the people play the part more or less of the hands 
and the farmcis may be called its legs This determmed Bismarck’s 
attitude towards Social Democracy , he could only legard it as a 
disturbing dement m his organism, agamst which he must be always 
seeking new remedies 

The Empire, however, with its Conservative antecedents, was so 
powerful and underwent so bnlhant a devdopmeni with the aid of 
the capitalist bourgeoisie, which supphed new and welcome resources 
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to the miht.uy and btircancratic body pohtic, that it needed a veiy 
grave disaster to tk sti oy it Loft to itself and favoured by a reason- 
able Govoinmcnt it might long have enjoyed exuberant health and 
prospciity Its disastei was not, as m England and France, the 
result ol iinanc lal inhi mity , oi , as m Russia, ot a rotten administrative 
system, the (idmany of Hismorck was destroyed by an insane 
foreign policy 

In view of the ceiLiuily veiy distressing collapse of the firm of 
Hohen/olk m d. ( o and of the Monarchical Company Limited, the 
German people Jinds itself faced with the task of forming a new 
comjsiny. The jiiitKiplo of democracy, whidi had remamed m 
disricdit since the lamentable issue of the National Assembly and 
Revolution in 1R48, has now come tiiumpliantly to the fore, owmg 
to the collaiise 111 the woild war ol the Conscivative structure, which 
had its foundation in the k action of the 'fifties and m the subse- 
quent imlitaiy successes Whik at that time the lepublican idea 
of umty 1)1 oki* doMui umler the mflucnce ol the djmasties and the 
loyalty of leading iircles gave way to anaent tradition, the 
1 evolution ol to-day has swept away all obstacles to the realisation 
of demon atie-national ideas of State and Stale unity 

As these* Stalls, with the smgle exception of the free aties, 
oiigiuated in the closest coiiiuctioii with the nilmg fanuhes and, a 
century ago, weie cioated, extinded or preserved purely from the 
standpoint of dynastic policy, the question now arises whether 
with the ebimnatioii of the dymistics those creations of the dynastic 
regime— now known as fedeial States have any further justification 
for their continUiUice, or whothei ancient custom, racial distinction, 
local patiiotism and the whole galleiy of such commendable virtues 
entitle them to the jii elongation of then separate existence Efforts 
may also \x noted on the one hand to form new republics out of 
vanous jiortions of the Prussian Monaichy, and on the other to 
amalgamate several small State's mto smgle republics 

It caimot be denied that if tlie oiganisation on State Imes of 
various German provinces is at all justified on historical, economic or 
ethnological grounds, then Silesians or Rhmelandcrs have the same 
title to sepaiatc State existence as, for instance, Bavarians or Meck- 
lenburgcis The imion of the first-named in one State is too recent 
to pemul the obhteiation of divergences m the charactci of the 
peoples or m their peculiar economic and local mterests The 
common bond of dynasty has disappeared even if that of the bureau- 

LS A 
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cracy is still left, and it is beginning to be realised that the dose 
connection was due m the mam to a dynastic pohey which has now 
become obsolete And there is yet another factor a widespread 
antipathy to so-called Frussianism as embodied m bureaucracy, 
imhtansm and ' Junkerdom ' It was tolerated so long as all went 
wen and so long as it was resplendent with the successes ot its past 
and with the mtegnty and vigour of its pi esent It was never loved, 
but it was held m high respect and very justly so But with the 
disappearance of the anaent ngime, the dynasty, mihtansm and 
the Conservative-nimded bmeaucracy Prussianism has lost its old 
glamoui and is even bemg saddled, not, perhaps, without some 
modicum of justice, with a share m the responsibihty foi the catas- 
trophe ' Away from Berhn * * and * Away fiom Russia ^ ' aie 
becommg the watchwords ' We want to be Germans, but wc want 
no dictation fiom Prussia or Berhn * * The fear of Berhn mob rule, 
of a Beihn dictatorship fiom below, instead of, as befoie, fiom 
above, also tends to strengthen separatism and to stimulate the 
movement for tlie formation of separate repubhes 

Sepal atism, howevei , must be overcome no less than Communism 
Both aie infantile diseases of the Republic, symptoms of the sudden 
revolution, of the abrupt icveisal ol all pohtical values * 

Ihe French Revolution obliterated all memones of tlie past 
history of Fiance In November 1789 the Pans National Assembly 
leplaced tlie previously existing provmccs by 83 dejxirtmcnts 
designated according to Iheir geogiaphical position * Une et indivi- 
sible ' was the fundamental guidmg pnnaple, mspired by the idea 
of a powerful cential authonty cuntroUing every part of the country 
The gicat Revolution probably broke too completely with the 
memory of the past With the aid of the bureaucratic piefect 
system centralisation has been earned out to such an extent that the 
destiny of France is now practically directed by Pans and the 
Pailiament which sits there The result has, however, been to 
create a homogeneous and robust orgamsm, m which national 
feeling is supenoi to all regional and social antagonisms, and which 
has enabled the country to suivivo the most violent storms and 
display, as we have seen, an unexpectedly resolute powci of 
resistance 

Italy, which, apart fiom the theocracy, consisted like ourselves 
of dynastic States, was unified by a monarchist revolution It is 
divided, very hke France, mto 69 provmccs, which are assoaated 
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in 16 histoiical Comparlimenti Here too constitutional traditions 
have failed to perpetuate themselves in the guise of federahsm 
The prmciple of democracy had led to the mutaiy State both m 
France and Italy 

If North Amciica u a federal State, that is due to the vast expanse 
and diversity of its temtory and to the very gradual emergence of 
the various States, wluch only later jomed or were mcorporated m 
the oiiginal fcdeiation Since it takes nearly a week to travel from 
one end of the country to the other the factor of distance comes mto 
jday as a hindiance to unihcation of the constitutional structure 
But this c<mnol be said to apply to Germany, where a single mght 
]omucy will c.uiy you fiom Bcrhn to any frontier 

If Kussia, as we may perhaps assume, emerges from the chaos of 
wax and revolution as a federal State, this solution is favoured, as 
m the case of North Amenca, Brazil and Australia, by the size of 
the conntiy, also by the vaiicty of the nations and nationahhes 
compnsmg it, which weie hithci to held together in a unitary system 
by Tsaiism and its buicauciacy 

In the case ol the peoples of Ansti la-Hungary, if they umte m a 
possibly snutllci fedeiation of States with or witliout Geiman Austria, 
the basis of f( deralism is laid by the varieties of nationality, after 
the defi'ats of z866 and 1918 have destroyed both umtansm and 
dualism But what ate the conditions in Germany which could 
waiiant the aitiGcial c mation of new sejiarate States 01 the mam- 
tenance oi old ones Is it lacial divergence or petty exclusiveness ? 
Is the Rhinelander moie chfTercnt from the Silesian tlian the Picardese 
from the Piovcn^al or the Ncapohtan from the Piedmontese? 
Have not the Ifast Piussians and Silesians hitherto hved tolerably 
well in Uie same State witli the Westphalians, the Hcssen-Nassauians 
and the Sdileswig-IIolsteiners ? Why should not Bavarians, 
Swabians and Mecklenbuigers do likewise ? 

The conditions for the contmuance of the separate States have 
disappeared with the dynasties and with the social and material 
centres which they foimcd Why should wo want to go out of our 
way to cultivate and consolidate Rhenish or Silesian porticulansm, 
or artificially presoivc a Bavaiion and Saxon particularism which 
has lost the centres around which it crystallised ? It is as difficult 
to conceive of Bavarian particulansm without tlie Wittelsbacdis as 
of Saxon without the Wettins and their Court 

If there is to be a ' clean sweep of feudal survivals,' whicJi, except 
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in the corps of anstociatic students known as the ' Borussia * at 
Bonn, m the venerable Upper Chamber called the Herrenhaus, and 
m certain crack legiments, weie mainly to be found among a few 
sheriffs east of the Elbe and among Couit digmtanes, then let a 
start be made with the sjrstem of petty States whose one justifi- 
cation was their connection with feudal traditions Depnve the 
petty State ot its Court and there is not one vahd reason left, 
whether geographical, economic or administrative, for its separate 
existence m a Repubhcan i6gime 

It will perhaps be objected that it is not exactly a good thmg foi 
the blood to run to the head I qmte agree This, howevei, is a 
danger which is very much less hkely to arise m Germany than 
elsewhere, owmg to the high degree of econoimc decentralisation and 
the widespread distnbution of mdustry over the coimtry, not to 
mention the numeious centres of art and hterature And to piotect 
Paihament horn mob tyranny theie must, aftei aU, be an anned 
force, which no pohtical system, not even a Repubhcan, can do 
without, unless it is to be condemned to total impotence 

In view of these consider ations there are two alternative solutions 
which may be lecommended either the prefect system as m France 
and Italy, taking as a basis, let us say, the administrative districts 
of Russia 01 Bavana, oi else the amalgamation of distiicts 
mto piovmces, as m Prussia, on histoiical and geographical Imes, 
but not always following necessarily the existmg pohtical boundanes 
Each provmce could then have its own Diet and an extension of its 
administrative autonomy, and if a Senate is mduded m the Consti- 
tution it could be selected from the membership of the Diets I 
would prefer the second alternative, because admmistiative questions 
arise which override the distnct boundanes We should then have 
such provmces as the foUowmg Bavana, Franconia, Swabia, 
Thurmgia, Uppci Saxony, Lower Saxony, Mecklenbuig, Pomerama, 
Silesia, and so forth 

A German provmce would thus be mteimediatc between a French 
D6partemcnt and a central Parliamentary Government, an alleviated 
and harmless foim of the federalist idea, evading its dangers to 
strength and unity 

Federahsm m a democratic State is, m fact, justified only if 
geogiaphical and ethnogiaphicaJ conditions rendei a umtaiy system 
impossible But Germany is almost entuely homogeneous from the 
ia<^ standpomt , geographically she is no laiger than Fiance and 
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her economic life requires dost co-operation between all parts of 
the country Ihe formation of federal Repubhes, tberefoie, 
cspeaally aftei the disappearance of the paramount authoiity of a 
strongly centralised bureauciacy, might imnecessanly impair the 
position of the Government as a whole and cause faction which 
would lx* a source of weakness to the body pohtic Fmancial 
considciations, too, plead for the unitary State 
Monaichy 01 Republic —which is it to be ? The issue is hardly 
m doubf If, then, the German people deadcs foi a Repubhc, let it 
pronounce lesolutely for the unitaiy State and turn its back on 
that system of petty States which has foi so many centunes 
burdened monaichical Gcimany 


THE RIGHT OF SELF-MUTILATION 

(Noki wrttUH on T4IA lp>U, 1919) 

WnEK the woild war bioke out theie were but few persons m 
Germany who did not fall victims to the hypnotic influence of the 
outcry alxmt ' the Fatliciland mvaded ' and the war that was 
' forc^ upon a peaceful nation * Neither peofde nor Parhament 
was consulted beforehand noi let mto the secret of how it had all 
liappcncd Tliey were suddenly confronted with accomphdied 
facts and had wiUy-nilly, unless they wished to be branded as 
uiipatnotic, to jom m the general hurrahmg The nation was told 
that ' a woild of foes ' was to be overthrown and that the war had 
been spiung on them by tlie commercial envy of Great Bntam, the 
liiipcnalism of Muscovy and by Galhc lust for revenge They were 
assuicd, too, that Germany would not cease fighting imtil 
' guarantees ' had been obtamed that would make a future war 
impossible, and that would secure for the Gorman people for all 
time that place in the sun which no one had really forbidden them 
Childish professors and obedient newspaper senbes, both fanaticized 
by the cult of ancestor worship m which they had been brought up, 
and both <ihkc robbed of the powei of free and mdependent thought 
by an idolatrous behef in authonty, did their best to give foreign 
countiies the impression that Germany, almost to the last man. 
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welcomed the ' steel bath ' of war and endorsed a pohcy which 
neutral countnes regarded as downright insanity 

Had there been a refeiendum taken either m the Reichstag or in 
the nation at large, as to whether for the sake of Serajevo or because 
the General Stafi was afraid of Russian armaments and railways, 
or to rescue the honour of our ally, they were willmg to embark 
on a war agamst Russia, France and England, and thus bnng about 
the CoahtLon War that Bismarck had so greatly dreaded, there can 
be no doubt that the decision would have gone agamst the pohcy 
adopted by the Government 

Our victonous opponents are apparently now preparmg to offer us 
a meal that we must gently but firmly dechne to partake of, unless 
we wish to condemn ourselves to a slow death Their error consists 
m the fallaaousness of their premises The fabulous mcapaaty 
of the men who brought about the world war and the childlike 
simphaty of those who gave it the stamp of their approval, will, of 
course, have to be placed on the debit side of Geimany's balance 
sheet Everywhere the German nation's will for war counts as 
already proven and as deserving ot punishment As a logical 
corollary, France demands ' guarantees ' for the future and forgets 
that the only rehable guarantee is to be found m the democratic form 
of government now adopted by Germany, a form of government 
which makes it impossible for either Cabinets or mihtary cliques to 
mvolve their coimtry m an unwished-for war m times to come 
Germany's opponents must remember that by demanding any more 
matenal guarantee they will create mtolerable conditions and that 
such conditions cannot therefore be accepted oi, if accepted, will 
not be accepted m good faith but with mental reseivations that 
mean the very contrary of the disarmament and lasting peace that 
a peace treaty really aims at 

A dictated peace that reduced Germany to pohtical or even 
finanaal vassalage and serfdom, that robbed her of important stnps 
of teintory, no matter whether such regions aie wholly or only 
partly settled by Geimans, determmes m advance that the rule of 
mam force shall contmue, even after such a peace has been signed 
Our opponents must surely see that without huge armaments a 
dictat^ and biuial peace cannot prove lasting, and that sudi a 
peace is bound to collapse directly our opponents aie no longer able 
to force us to cany out its stipulations Instead of biingmg about 
disarmament, a peace imposed on the German people against thei r 
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will only forces them to arm afresh The thought of a new world 
war IS an abomination to every nation that took part m the war lust 
ovei But should such a peace be imposed upon us, this spectre 
of a new Annageddon would for all time to come contmue to haunt 
oui homes A peace obtained by violence can only be maintained 
by violence and would lead to the veiy antithesis of that promulgated 
in Mr Wilson's piogramnie The pnnaples of that piogramme we 
accepted as a basis for discussion, m the expectation that they 
would foim tlic foundation of all fuither negotiations 

During the wai our annexationists clamoured for the coast of 
Flandcis, vinn* of tlie less modest of them even wanted to swallow 
Belgium and Northern France, while less bold spints were ready to 
content themselves with Briey alone, without, howevei, altogether 
renounung ISgypt and Kurland This was tlie war psydiosis 
Among us it has m the meantime given place to the mood of revolu- 
tion, but in Pans it is still produemg the most wonderful fruits I 
am only astonished that Uic Inench demands halt at the Rhine 
mstcad ol going light on to the Elbe Tians-Elbian Germany could 
tlicn go to J’olaiui Kuiopc might thus see a rcstoiation of the 
icalni of Charlimagnc and our fiontiers would again be what they 
were up to tlu* turn* of Otto the Great * For what can be more 
clastic thiiii the t(‘im ‘ lustoncal boundaries^’ What do a few 
centuiies mon oi less matter ^ Did not Upper Silesia up to 1163 
bedong to Poland ^ I )o not both Poles and Germans now live there > 
Was not West Piussia reconquered by the Kings of Poland m the 
old Battle of 1 annenberg ^ Was not East Prussia once a Polish 
fief ^ Why slumld not all these regions now be letumod to Poland ^ 

Whcr<‘, md( ( d, m the whole of the German Empire is any region 
to be found tliat is ‘ undisputedly ' Polish > Is not the hght foi the 
eastiTO maiclies as old as German history itself ? But it was a fight 
that was finally decided m favoui of the superior organisation and 
culltue These brought m their tram prospenty and economic 
develo]anent to tliese bi-lmgual ex-Pohsh districts Was it not 
England and Fiance themselves who at the Vienna Congress offered 
us Pohsh provinces, while Piussia prefened to content herself with 
tlie hne connectmg Silesia and East Prussia ? Is not this hne from 
a geographical, strategic and economic standpoint to-day as essential 
for us as ever ? 

Why idiould we not receive the same treainient as France once 
did ? France gut back her old fronters and her envoy, Pnnee 
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TaEeyrand, was able to dedaie that he was the French Mmistre de 
Sa Majeste Tres-Chretienne and that neither he nor France was 
responsible for the sms of the past ? Our opponents have dunng 
the war so often declaied that nobody dreamt of crushing the 
German people, but only the German system of autocracy and 
mihtansm, that we are doubly justified m categoncally declining to 
accept demands that go beyond a benevolent mterpretation of the 
Fourteen Pomts 

If Poland demands Danzig, the Czedis inig^t with equal justice 
ask for Hamburg 'Why not ? Both are old Hanseatic towns and 
Hamburg is at the mouth of the Elbe, just as Danzig is at the mouth 
of the "Yistula To be mdependent of us, Bohemia needs Hamburg 
and a comdor along the Elbe 

The Polish question, as a matter of fact, defies solution, as long as 
the Entente msists on aeatmg a completely mdependent State 
■Why does the Entente not embody Poland, like the Ukrame, 
Lithuania, Kuiland and all the other component parts of the Russian 
Empire, m the Umted States of Russia, after the pattern of the 
Noith Amencan Umon ? When Bolshevism bleaks down, the 
moment will have come to effect this muon, whidh is the more to be 
advocated when one remembers that the new Russia will, m the 
long run, be imable to be content with the boundaiies she had m the 
tune of Petei the Great, without a pioper outlet to the sea The 
dismemberment of Germany with a zigzag Irontiei towards Poland 
would give nse to new con^^cts and new wars, just as would a dis- 
membtument of Russia, a countiy which, though not on ethnical 
umt, can at least lay claim to bmg a geographical and economic 
entity 

It should not be difficult to leach an agieement with Czechia, if 
we give up Northern Bohemia and Northern Moravia and meet 
Bohemian wishes with regard to the navigation of the Elbe and 
freights to Hambmg, and if at the same time we agree to support 
the Czech daims to East Silesia (Teschen) Naturally the C^ch 
State must drop all claims to temtoiy Ijnng witlun the German 
Reich Western Silesia (Tioppau), which is prcdommantly Gcnnan 
and horn a gcogiaphicol and econoimc standpomt belongs to Upper 
Silesia, ought to be jomed up with Germany 

In the case of Alsace-Lorrame, we can justly demand the right 
of seLf-dctennination Should Prance refuse to listen to this sug- 
gestion, there will be no reason why we should permit the pimaple 
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of self-detci mmation to bt applied m the east and north of Germany, 
unless of couisi om cnenucs intend that the peace terms are to be 
dictated and not n aclu d bj fiec discussion Should this prove to 
bo the cas<‘, thui all the talk about a League of Nations is mere 
empty chattel Ihe League of Nations would then have to be 
oigmiiM'd on a basis of mam foico mstead of on a basis of law and 
justice A coiitiact based upon main force can only be upheld by 
mam forte , it would ni( an niakiiiq the anti-Geiman world Entente 
into a permaiunt institution — ^tlu veiy opposite of disaimamcnt 
and the League of N.itioiis 

In the mteiest ol all nations, we ought to dechne to listen to any 
pioposal lor .1 jx act* based on violence No one can recommence 
w.ir against us, nor daio 0111 opjxmcnts attempt to starve us out, for 
feai lest tin toinmon enemy, Communist teironsm, should agam 
Kxhu <' mankind to jii iinival ( onditions > It is no use for the Entente 
to olfer us tht‘ right of s(>lf iiiutiLition Wliat we want is the nght 
of si'li-deteimniatioii 


IJIIC ULTIMA! UM OF 1919 

(ffitti s mtlU H OH iS/A luHC, IQtq) 

Tiih Entente has iefus(*d to lislim to the Guiman counter-proposals, 
although these went to tht extiemc limit of sclf-sacnfice The 
Gennan nation must, 1 iowi*ver, decline to be made responsible and 
suffei pmnslimiuit foi things foi which it was not lesponsible What- 
evei till* Kiitnite Poweis may say in then Covenng Note, neither 
the nation itsell 1101 its iwesent Goveinmint, but, at worst, only its 
foimei adnuiiistiatois and the nulitaxy-buieaucralic patriarchal 
Stati* are to fx* blanu d for what is past The Pans atmosphere with 
its motor evulsions to the devastated areas seems to have had a 
disastious effect on the Butish and Ameiican statesmen gathered 
to deliberate in the I'lemh cajatal The Geiman people is given 
the dioicc between two alternatives It may cither submit to 
conditions whu h would rob it for evei of the posabihty of recupera- 
tion and prevent its taking its piojici place m tlie peaceful nvalry 
of nations 01, on the other hand, it may dcclaie that it refuses to 
sign its own death wariant and that it must leave its opponents to 
apply biutc force agamsl an enemy that has been defeated and is 
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willing to make sacrifices By following the lattei course it will 
rouse the consaence of the world to protest against the harshne-ss 
of the terms The last few weeks have proved that our refusal to 
accept the monstrous demands of the Entente has convmced many 
people m the enemy countnes that such demands are untenable, 
and that some compromise is necessary This conciliatory mood 
would have made still greater headway but for the action of certam 
pohtiaans and pubhasts m our own camp These men, by sup- 
porting the enemy standpomt, have done mcalculable harm to the 
German cause 

Over and ovei agam I have tried to demonstrate the importance 
of the eastern frontier question and to convmce foreign countiics 
that Germany cannot afford to renounce Posen, East Prussia and 
Upper Silesia, even though m some parts of these provinces the 
German population is m the mmonty I have tned to show that 
the Pohsh Stale, which ought to revere a German statesman as its 
foundei, is no more justified m laying any higher claim to temtones 
m which there aie Polish majorities than the German Reich would 
be m laying ckum to all countnes outside its bordcis that have a 
predommantly or purely Grcnnan population Northern Bohemia, 
the Sudetic Lands, German Austiia, Geiman Switzerland and 
espccidUy, Alsace and Luxemburg are undoubtedly German domains 
The same thmg is true of the ' Moravian ' portions of the provmce 
of Silesia on the Oppa to which Bohemia is now laymg claim These 
distacts are, it is said, to be allotted to Czechia My own country 
seat and a part of my family estates he m that region, my ancestors 
having belonged to the Bohemian— not to the Polish— nobihty, 
as IS proved by the endmg shy instead of sk% No sane man there 
has, any more than I have, the slightest desire to sevci his connection 
with Geimany In December last year the Ratibor Provincial 
Council unanimously passed the following resolution * In view of 
the efforts now being made both by the Czechs and the Poles to 
separate Upper Silesia from Prussia and the German Reich and to 
divide the distnct of Ratibor between Poland and Czechia, the 
Provmcial Council hereby resolves to oppose any such partition and 
separation The Council hereby proclaims its desue to continue to 
remam a part of Prussia and Germany as, qmte urcspecUve of 
religion and language, it sees m such an association the only possible 
condition for the future prosperity of the population of Upper 
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In tlie meantime, the powerful movement that has aiisen m Upper 
Silesia to oppose separation has taught foreign countnes that the 
mcoiporation of Upper Silesia mto the doimmons of foieign States 
would meet ^ilh the most vehement resistance from its inhabitants 
and would icsult in the creation of impossible conditions The 
German Government was quite right in not proposing a plebisate 
foi this chstiict, scemg that it had not belonged to Poland smee 1163 
and that no one con maintam that its population is predominantly 
Pohsh In view ol the systematic agitation that has been earned 
on among the agncultural population, and considemig the bitterness 
felt at the undeniable hardships coimected with the compulsory 
leqmsitionmg system, coupled with tlie faulty organisation of the 
food distiibution in the country districts, it is possible that m some 
parts ol Upper Silesia thcie might be a majoiity in favour of Poland 
The Ignorant masses gcnoiaUy see only the evils of the moment and 
are only too leady to hope foi mipiovc'iriLnt from any change what- 
ever Such people ai e c onscquemtly 1 cady to lend an eai to promises 
that aie mipossiblo of lullilmcnt 

llie Fnteul<‘ has pnidauned the right ol sclf-dctermmation for 
Uppci bilesi.1 Much will depend on how tlie votmg is conducted 
In Noith Sddcswig too there is to be a plebisate We appeal to 
the pnncipks piomulgatcd by Mi Wilson, piinaples which, as 
I^mcc M.IX ol Jiaden has cleaily piovcd, have been everywhere set 
aside by thc‘ AUu's, and wc ask why the right of self-detcimmation 
has not bc'cn granted to all the dilleient aieas that aie to be taken 
from us I have m miud Posen, West Piussia, Alsace-Lorraine and 
the (jcmian pai ts ol Austria I am convmccd that this standpomt 
will be fully api^rmalod and that it will hnd support both m neutral 
countni'S and among pacifist associations m enemy countnes 
Seemg, howev< r, that our opponents lefuse to allow the right of 
scU-dctcrmmation to apply either in the case of Posen and West 
Prussia or m that of Alsace-Lorraine and the German parts of 
Austria, wo have not the famtest leason to regard the gra n t ing of 
this nght in Upper bilcsia as a concession or to regard this concession 
as compensating for the robbery of provmccs that are indispensable 
for Gcimany 

In the case of Alsace-Loirame it must be emphatically pomted 
out that the so-called * wrong ' inflicted upon Erance m 1871 was 
not greater that inflicted on the German States when these 
provinces wcio conquered by force of arms in 1674 ^nd. 1681 and that 
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consequently the Treaty of Fiankfoit also meant a disannexation 
of a piovmce that was moie German than Posen was Pohsh 

The ' wiong ' inflicted on Poland m 1772, with which Entente 
propagandists are now so successfully stinmg up harmless and 
Ignorant imnds against us, appears m quite a different light to the 
historian who knows the true facts ' Even on the estates of the 
great nobles, the farm buildmgs were m a tumbledown and imusable 
state Laigc numbcis of the nobihty were, too, just as unable to 
read and write as the peasants The bulk of the country population 
hved in miserable conditions On approachmg a village, the 
stranger saw big huts blown askew by the wmd with theu thatch 
tom and the roof laid bare Not a tiee and not a trace of a garden 
was to be seen on any of these pitiful homesteads The duty, 
unkempt peasantry hved on a kmd of rye meal poindge, on cabbage 
soup, herrmgs and brandy, a beverage to which men and women 
were alike addicted Bread was only baked by the well-to-do, many 
had never in their hves seen such a dainty Dumb and stockish, the 
people drank their dreadful brandy, fought each other and staggered 
into comers to sleep The landed gentry were haidly to be dis- 
tinguished from the peasants They ploughed their own land and 
clattered about the clay floors of their huts m wooden shoes The 
admmistration of justice languished throughout the country Law 
courts were to be found m some of the bigger towns, but they weie 
for the most part powerless to enforce their judgments On theu 
estates the nobles inflicted punishment with ciuel arbitiarmcss 
Villageis and peasants alike were beaten by them and flung mto 
squahd gaols, where they were left to hve 01 die When these 
nobles quairelled among themselves, they bnbed what few courts 
there were that still had jurisdiction over them In the last years 
before the revolution, these courts, too, had ahnost ceased to act, 
the nobles takmg justice mto their own hands, seeking revenge by 
waylaying thou adversancs m ambushes and by harrymg each 
other's lands m avil war ' 

This IS the account Gustav Fieylag, the German novelist, gives 
of the conditions prevailuig m West Russia m the tunc of Fredenck 
the Great His descnption is based ujion rcpoits drawn up by the 
officials whom the Russian king sent mto that unfortunate land 
As our cntics will, howevei, be mclmed to discredit such witnesses 
as ' boches,' two Pohsh authois may be ated to show that these 
conditions prevailed not only m West l^russia but throughout the 
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whole of P»l.ind Iho Polish historian Staszic, writing at this tune, 
says, ' Five-sixths of the Polish population arc dressed in skins- and 
rough cloth Tin y air dtfoimcd with dirt and disease Their eyes 
arc sunken They an shoil -breathed, lU-tempeied, depraved and 
stocVisli They ate dull of fechng and dull of nund Reason and 
soul arc haidly to ho lecogniv'd in them They look more like 
animals than human lx nigs ' And zVrchbishop LaWnski of Gnesen, 
Poland’s foK most jiiolato, lioais similar witness ' In the whole of 
histoiy, one will sts k in vain t*) find an example of disorder hke that 
pn vailing m Poland One must therefoie conclude that a State 
chaiatlon/od by such mis( ly will cilhci fall a piey to its enenues or 
that with time ils liolds will become the abode of a few nomads ' 


GFKMANY’S FUTURE l^Ol^IGN POLICY 

/ (Intuiry, rgnj) 

TiiP Ix'st guide to the pimciplcs that ought to govern Germany’s 
fuiuio foicign iKihcy is obtained by clcaaly visualismg the errors 
made in the past and by cxaminmg the causes that brought about 
tlio gicat calastiophc Although the final result of the war cannot 
yet be fully estinuted, we can already peiceive two thmgs, fiistly, 
that we must in lutuio do almost exactly the opposite of what we 
have dcaio in the past, and second, that we shall have to cany out 
oui new policy under much less favouiablo conditions than prevailed 
Ixjforc tile war At tliat tune we were the leadmg mihtaiy and 
coinmeuial Powci on the Conlment We were a great pohtical 
firm with which all cithci films weie anxious to hve m peace and 
hannony We woic a State to which other States wore willing in 
all spluies of activity to sliow eveiy courtesy, if we would but 
consent to lenoiuice our ‘strong man’ policy with its fiequent 
himuliations of oui neighbours, with its threats and piovocative 
acts of all kmds To-day wo arc temporarily reduced to power- 
lessness and the other States no longer fed that tliey need take us 
mlo consideration By going to war we have converted nations 
that once wanted to bo oui fiiends mto enemies, and others that 
could nevei have been our fitcnds we have made mto mdependent 
States. Nevertheless we may assume that a nation of such coltural 
and malcnal importance as Germany, a nation of sixty, or if we 
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include the Austrians of eighty milli on souls, although weakened 
and thrown back by several decades as the result of the war, will 
not permanently remain a neghgible quantity We may a<wiiTr»> 
that international statesmanship will sooner or later agam have to 
reckon with Germany as it will also have to reckon with Russia 

Russia’s losses through the war have been even more senous than 
oms It would, however, be a grave mistake at the piesent moment 
to leave Russia out of our calculations and regaid her as a pohhcal 
and economic cipher for the years to come As soon as Bolshevism 
has been overthrown, her great provmces will piobably reumte on a 
new democratic federal basis In spite of all the pretty theones 
about the nght of self-determination and the League of Nations, the 
Russians will contmue to extend their power and acquire now 
domains m Asia and will contmue to be a senu-Asiatic Great Powci 
Did not the North Amencan Union do just the same with the Indians, 
the French, the Spaniards, the Negroes and even with the Russians 
of Alaska ’ Has not the Umon developed out of a few primitive 
agraiian settlements into the foremost financial Power of the woild ? 
Did not the Anglo-Saxon colonist press fmther and further west- 
wards and southwards over the contment carrymg with him the 
stai-spanglcd banner as he went? Has not the United States 
withm quite recent times laid hands on the Phihppines, Honolulu, 
Cuba and Haiti ? Why should not Repubhean Russia juocecd m 
exactly the same way m Persia, Central Asia and Mongolia, m lands 
whae the Russian settler and trader, when supported by the Russian 
soldier, finds least resistance ? 

International statesmanship will m future have to reckon with 
us as well as with Russu, even though we should no longer be m a 
position to tiead the woild's stage with the same energy and the same 
piestigc as m the yeais Ijnng between 1871 and 1914, and even 
though the possibihty of cairying our fiag to far-oil colonies has now 
been taken fium us A permanent pohtical and economic boycott 
IS, however, improbable, seeing that such a boycott presupposes 
perfect umty among the other nations, and such umty is shown by 
expenonce to last only as long as the other Powers have a common 
enemy Hatted and mdignation alone will not m the long run 
suifice to hold the Entente togcthci Gradually othci mateiial 
considerations will press to the hont, and the umty of om opponents, 
based as it was on a common dangei and a common tlireat, will 
crumble and vanish With our overthiow, the old danger that 
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bound these nations together into a united front against us has 
disappeared, and though a new danger may arise for humanity m 
the form of Bolshevism, mihtansm will have ceased to be a threat 
The new Holy Alliance known as the Entente will mevitably slacken 
with tunc, even though we may have to reckon with it m the form 
of an Amencan honorary presidentship and an Enghsh president- 
slup Neither men nor nations can hve on sublime theoiies and 
beautiful maxims alone, any more than they can hve on love or hate 
But the League of Nations will not maugurate any brand-new world 
order or state organisation any more than Socml Democracy will 
succeed m produemg a new soaal or economic organisation The 
wai will in its results merely have served to speed up the process of 
social development and to give this piocess a push towards a defimte 
goal, the goal of the democratic ideal 
The ccntial idea of the League of Nations is that it ^ould be a 
court foi compulsoiy arbitration m the settlement of mtemational 
dilutes All States by becoming mcmbeis of the League will 
undertake not to settle then differences by an appeal to arms, but 
by submitting tlicm to an mtemational tiibunal for judgment 
The League of Nations is the Entente made umversal It represents 
the transformation of what has hitherto been a fighting organisation 
mto a piotective oiganisation And though we, too, shall perhaps 
be assoaated witli this body, it will take good care that we do not 
seek new quarrels Foi on this pomt no one but the pohtical novice 
can be m any doubt, viz that the League of Nations is not directed 
agamst Amencan, Enghsh, Flench or Italian aggressiveness, but 
first and foremost against the truculence of the Teuton 
Will the United States, should the hfe and property of Amencan 
atizcns be threatened m one of the Spanish Republics or the mterests 
of big trading compomes menaced by anatdiy 01 revolution, be 
likely to lund over to the League of Nations its right to settle the 
matW by an appeal to aims if need be ? Will England, should 
British mterests be thieatened m Persia, Af^anistan, Tibet or 
elsewhere, refiom from mtcrvention and turn to the League of 
Nations, 01 will she, ^ould there be a rising m India, Egjipt or South 
Africa, make use of the mediation of the Court of Arbitration? 
Arc not Hmdus, Arabs, Boers and Kaffirs human beings too, and 
nations with equal rights? Will the English and Amencans 
abolish their fleets and disarm ? They will do nothing of the sort 
They regard themselves rathei os the secular aim of the Ijnague of 
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Nations, of this universal Entente, whose histoncal function it is to 
pohce the world and to supply the factor of power m the oiganisation 
of peace The woild wai has, as I foresaw and predicted, led to the 
hegemony and umversal dominion of the Anglo-Saxon race We 
have to reckon with this hegemony even if it appears m the foim of 
a League of Nations It means the pax Bntanmca with Rule 
Bntanma as the pastoral ditty of the new Arcadia If we do not 
obey the judgment of the Areopagus, a new world war will break 
out Any othei alternative is mere ideology, the chatter of pothouse 
orators and of pohtical dilettantes 

England, however, needs us as a counterpoise to Fiance and 
Russia She needs us both as a market for her commodities and as 
a source for her supplies Before the war we were her best customers 
The cluef cause of her annoyance, om fleet, which drove her mto 
the arms of Fiance and Russia, has been got nd of Our Colomcs 
are gone, our oveiseas trade destioyed If immediately before the 
wai an understanding with England had been reached m spite of 
our fleet, oui Colomes and m spite of our commercial nvalry, why 
should a similar underbtandmg not again be possible now that we 
have neither fleet nor Colomes nor overseas tiade T?his will be 
possible as soon as the bitterness on the other side of the Channel 
has died down But of course it will take a long time for people m 
England to recover then equanimity 

A rapprochement wiU, however, become the easier to reach now 
that it is highly improbable that either Fiance or Belgium will again 
be threatened by us, and now that England has nothmg more to 
fear at these two sensitive pomts England, however, can as httle 
tolerate an over-powerful Spam, France or Russia as she can a Gei- 
man hegemony on the mainland of Euiope Her whole traditional 
Contmental pohey, her wars against Phihpp II , I ouis XIV , Louis 
XV , the French Repubhe, Napoleon 1 and Nicholas I , were all 
based on this prmaplc 

The second Power with which we have to reckon is Russia Once 
she has agam jomed together mto a muted State she wiU no 
longci be negligible The Bismaickian pnnaple of standmg ' back 
to back ' with Russia was perfectly logical , tlie pity is that Bismarck, 
at the Berlm Congress and afterwards neglected his own maxim 
Under Bismarck's succc'ssors the ciror grew more and more pro- 
noimced as time went on In 1890, as is well known, the Iron 
Chancellor widicd to wheel back mto hue with Russia RAuh mc 
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stanlubus, as his phrase ran, he never took the Tnple Alliance very 
senously, the Tnple Alhance being rathei one of the whims of this 
great genius, and a bad whim at that Foi Bismarck’s ill-homom: 
was Erected not against Russia but only against Goitschakoff 
When the post-Bismarckian statesmen tum^ their backs on Russia, 
the> made then cardinal mistake In the pre-war period, the 
era of the scatter-brained, the fantastic and of the hydrocephalous, 
it was this erroi and not oui neglect of England that led to the 
world catastrophe The return to Russia is one of the main pioblems 
that our future foreign pohey will have to solve 
Mutual support, but not an alhance, must be our watchword 
Foi eveiy alhance, even when ostensibly merely defensive, pre- 
supposes a common enemy, and has a spearhead directed against 
a thud Powci An alhance picsupposcs that the alhes are threatened 
by a common danger which foims the basis of their alhance, and this 
otiginal purpose, based upon a conflict of mterests between the 
contiacting parties and a third Power is gradually extended so as to 
include things that he outside the original scope of the 1^1 con- 
tiact Any alhance that Germany might enter mto with Russia 
would therefore have a spearhead directed against England An 
analogous objection might be raised against an alhance between 
RngUn d and Germany It is a not uncommon mistake for peo^de 
to tlunk that an association witli Russia would necessarily mvolve 
us ui a dash of mteicsts with England, and that we have therefore 
to choose between England and Russia The very contrary is the 
case, lot an Anglo-German understanding would be all the easier if 
we stood well with Russia, and reheved her of part of her burden, 
by leaving her a fiee hand m Asia and m the Near East, instead of 
forcing her to concentiate her attention on ourselves Duobus 
IthgtmMm The Anglo-Russian fnendship was, after all, of 
our making , it was a conse<iuence of the feeling of bitterness we had 
aroused m both these Powers In the same way, the Franco- 
Russian alliance was a consequence of the Berhn Congress and 
would never have come about had we not denounced the Re* 
Insurance Treaty and renewed the Tii^ Alhance 
It will not be by any means so easy to achieve a new rapprochfi' 
matt with Russia as it would have been lor us to have come to an 
understanding with Tsanstic Russia In the pre-war days she was 
so well disposed towards os tbat she again and agam called to us 
across the frontier, ' Utohex FAvtnchx ef twin, lAchaotts Us Ffunfats ' 
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We have contnved to make ourselves thoroughly hated in Russia 
as elsewhere, and we must leave it to the Entente to take post-war 
bomgeois Russiandom under its wing Charles Rivet, who for 
several yeais represented Le Temps at Petrograd, closes his mterestmg 
book Le dermer Romanoff with the hope that his work will at least 
give a glimpse of that Russia which has now for ever vamped, to 
show what Germany’s adversaries have gamed with the fall of the 
last of the RomanofiEs And when, m consequence of Liman von 
Sanders’ foolish mission, excitement ran high m Russia and the 
French Press was busy tiymg to add fuel to flame, M Sazonov 
declared to him that whatever he did, he would not succeed m 
stirnng up dissension between Russia and Germany M Rivet 
adds that Germany herself m 1914 undertook the task that the 
excellent M Sazonov so much feared 

From Russia we have nothmg to fear now as we had nothing to 
fear then Pan-Slavism, as it was called, and the Muscovite 
Imjieiialism wete duected against Austna-Hungaiy, Turkey, Persia, 
Central Asia, Chma and Japan, but not agamst us, at least not until 
we placed ourselves as a ^eld for the Austro-Mag]'ars and the 
Turks The Polish question, on the other hand, might have formed 
a secure foimdation for an understandmg and fnendship between 
us and Russia 

We shall have no difficulty m coming to an understanding with 
Japan Smee the loss of Kiaoutchaou there is no longei any 
outstanding difference between us and Japan, and no one will 
agam be able to force us, as they did m 1895, to pick the chestnuts 
out of the fire foi other people Now that we have been pohtically 
and economically louted m Asia, the opposition of Japan to the 
United States and to its Bnti^ ally, will redound to oui advantage 

These are m bnef the fundamental pnnaples on whidi our future 
foreign pohey, so far as we are able to mdulge m one, will have to 
be based 'Therc are no longer any difterences to separate us from 
Russia or England, from the United States or Japan Whatever 
be the conditions laid down m the Peace Treaty now under dis- 
cussion, we shall m future have first and foremost to reckon with 
these four Powers The diffeiences between us and Poland, on the 
other hand, will not be so easily settled Should we, however, 
come mto the German Austrian mhentance, we shall find ooisdves 
mvolvcd m conflict not only with the Poles but also with the Czechs, 
Magyars, Ttalian« and South Slavs The Poles and the Czedis will 
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alwa}rs find a willing support in France, the most ureconolable of 
our opponents 

It IS superfluous to add that Germany will never forget the pang 
she felt at potting with the German provmce of Alsace, now tom 
from hei by France foi the second time It must, however, be 
confessed that the German nation has itself to blame for this, foi 
it allowed the same party that had been preaching the doctnne of 
a ' fresh and irohesome ’ war for a score of years to ahenate the 
Alsatians by den}nng them up to the very last the federal rights 
they demanded 

Peace eveilastmg, the exmtas Det, might have been ours, had we 
ptusuerl that broad path of colonial eiqpansion and unrestneted 
commciaal development which already lay open to us without any 
need for w<u All we had to do was to jettison om insane Tnple 
Alhance and Balkan policy, abandon out msatiable naval pro- 
giammcs and cease shaking oui hst at France Then we should 
have had long years of peace, and gradual disaimament would have 
been possible But there was no gettmg our so-called statesmen to 
listen to such simple truths as these They insisted upon going 
then own mistaken way 

Shall we evei have lasting peace "> Not unless we are given our 
own fioiiticrs and not unless wc are spared having to accept mtoler- 
able conditions Foi picssuic calls foith countci-pressuie and is apt 
to end m evplosions 

Wais always have been, as they still aie, justihed only as a means 
to an end, nevci as an end in themselves A statesman who enteis 
upon a war without having a cleai aim m view commits a crime not 
only against humanity at laigc, but against his own people as well 

Perhaps wc aic now cntcimg upon an age 111 which there will be 
only one sheplierd and one flock Sheep we have, God wot, m 
plenty But who is to bo the shephmd 
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